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Foreword 


This volume represents Professor Wen Fong's presentation of a history of 
early Chinese painting and calligraphy from the Tang, Sun.g h and Yilan dy¬ 
nasties (eighth through fourteenth centuries) based on a selection of mas- 
ttrworks in tbs; Douglas Dillon Galleries at The Metropolitan Museum of 
Arc, A companion volume, presets ring a catalogue raison ne with documen¬ 
tation of the Museums enure holdings in early Chinese scroll and album 
painting and calligraphy is currently being written by Associate Curator 
Maxwell K, Hearn, We hope that eventually two additional volumes will 
appear io complete the publication of the Museums equally distinguished 
collections of bier Chinese painting and calligraphy through the Ming 
and Ch'ing periods. 

The dramatic transformation of rhe Museums holdings in Chinese 
painting and calligraphy, one of rbc world s great artistic traditions, from 
one that was, to say the least, less than adequate in the early 1970s to one 
of great eminence two decades later was, by any standard, a remarkable 
hrau It was in large measure the resuh of the passionate enthusiasm and 
generosity of one great bene factor, the Hei notable C. Douglas Dillon, 
President and Chairman of the Board of Trustees from 197O to 19 Sj 
of this institution, jr$ his relentless pursuit of the finest Chinese paintings, 
Douglas Dillon and, by extension, the Metropolitan, was guided by the 
genial author of the present volume, Professor Wen C. Fong., Consultative 
Chairman, Douglas Dillon Curator of Chinese Painting and Calligraphy 
Department of Asian Art. Beginning with the acquisition, of twenty-five 
Sung and Yilan paintings from the noted collector C. O Wang in 197}, 

Mr, Dillon and rhe Dillon Fund have pursued rheir interest in building 
the collection of Chinese painting and calligraphy at the Museum by mak¬ 
ing continued substantial contributions, including rhe purchases of a selec¬ 
tion of the Edward Ell bit Family collection in the late 1370s and of a 
group of works from die Wango H, C. Weng collection in 198$, Since rhe 
opening of the Museum's Astor Garden Court and rhe Douglas Dillon 
Galleries In June 1981 1 die response among collectors in Chinese painting 
and calligraphy has been most enthusiastic. Major gifts and pledges of 
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gifts from, among others John M, Crawford, jr.* Kobett H. Ellsworth, 
Marie-Helene and Guy Weill, and the R Y. and Kinmay W. dang family, 
as well as continued Museum acquisitions supported by Douglas Dillon 
and the Dillon Fund, have more dun doubled the size and scope of the 
Museum s holdings in the hdd and have made possible a lively exhibi¬ 
tion program. 

Through the generous support of enlightened benefactors such as .Mr. 
Dillon, the Museum's Department of Asian Art, under Wen C. Fong, has 
become a major center for the display and study of Asian art culture 
in rhis country. It has been a great source of personal pleasure and satisfac¬ 
tion for me, as Director, to support and witness the growth of Asian ;irt at 
the Metropolitan. Wish the help of the Dillon Fund, the Museum now 
takes pride in publishing this impressive volume of scholarship, which will 
no doubt, in the years to come, contribute significantly to the study and 
appreciation of Chinese art and culture. 

Philippe de Montebello 

Director 



Preface 


It was C. Douglas Dillon who first encouraged me to write a hook that 
would make Chinese painting ami calligraphy understandable to many 
more people chan it now reaches, indeed co asl chose who have ^rsy inter¬ 
est in the held. In approaching the reconstruction of art history, I am 
reminded, of Professor Frederick W, Mote's observation that 41 Chinese 
civilization did not lodge its history in buildings. , . , [The) real past . . . 
is a past of the mind; its imperishable elements ate moments of human 
experience. The only truly enduring embodiments of the eternal human 
moments ate the literary ones,” I should like now to add to the literacy 
master pieces cited by- Professor Mote Chinese paintings as equally unfor¬ 
gettable moments of Chinese history. Through the tumultuous past cen¬ 
tury, roo much of China’s finest history has been forgotten. Leartring to 
read Chinese paintings as moments that illuminated che artists' lives and 
the world in which they lived has, lor me, proved co be as endlessly 
pleasurable as it has been enlightening;. 

The present volume, a srudy of early Chinese painiing and calligraphy 
based on the holdings of The Metropolitan Museum of Art. New York, is 
not intended as a definitive history. Rather, it h designed ro be an alterna¬ 
tive history,, focusing on individual works, as artifacts through which, their 
historical and social context may be reconstructed. I should like to begin 
with some prefatory remarks that may help to define the parameters of my 
work. 

Because che attribution of a Chinese painting cannot bo accepted uncrit¬ 
ically when historical or archaeological documentation is lacking,. Style be- 
i.omes she only available evidence to establish date and origin. Structural 
analysis, the analysis of che way forms are organized and perceived on a 
picture plane, enables us to understand how pictorial conventions were 
refined and altered over che centuries, cither CO form art ever closer approx¬ 
imation of received reality or to express meaning through exaggeration 
and distortion. As Chinese artists over the centuries came to master repre¬ 
sentational skills and moved toward die conquest of the illusion of depth 
and natural movement in space, structural changes in the conventions of 
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representation also progressed through dearly defined stages. After depth 
illusion was fully mastered in Chinese landscape painting in the Lite thir¬ 
teenth and early fourteenth centuries, the painter turned back to the pic¬ 
ture surface for structure arid organization. In postulating the existence of 
period characteristics marked by certain smuernrai principles, however, we 
are not saying that there was a unilinear development in Chinese painting. 
Indeed, the Chinese pictorial tradition from its earliest beginnirigs was di- 
vene sn its regional variety and individual expression. By considering the 
historical and social contest of a painring, we ham about the complexity 
of our subject and add nuance to our understanding of period scyJtt. 

Another basis of my approach to Chinese arr history' is the importance 
of the arc of calligraphy to the Chinese pictorial tradition. The calli- 
graphic aesthetic was significant to the development of scholar-official an 
;n that it was traditionally understood as a form of self-expression, and in 
Chinese painting theory, representation was linked ihrough calligraphic 
brushwork to the artists physical presence. The assertion drat die function 
of Chinese painting is self-expression may appear to contradict current 
Western views that focus on the social dimensions of artistic creation. But 
In fact this is not so. In scholar-official art, the artist projected a life ansi 
expression that transcended realistic representation. By exploring the life 
of rhe artist and the implications of his life within the context of his envi¬ 
ron, merit and historical moment, we discover that calligraphic painting as 
an expression of rbe individual was vet)? much a product of time, place, 
and social situation. 

This would suggest that the history of scholar-official art is in fact a his¬ 
tory of the artists who created it. Since the late Northern Sung period, in 
the late eleventh century, Chinese artists worked in accordance with cwo 
Neo-Co nfucian approaches ro creativity; the orthodox didactic view, 
which stated that ''art must serve or convey the Tao, the Great Way [wen-i 
tsai-m e],' and the approach of the individualist, which maintained that 
‘'art is a means of achieving rhe power of the Tao [wen-i ku&n-tao]" and 
the cultivation of the individual moral self In either case, the wiholar- 
offidal artist was called upon ro uphold the lofty objective of becoming 
the very embodiment of Confucian moral value and the conscience of the 
civilized world. Such high-minded ambition has been a staple of rhe Chi¬ 
nese scholars lite for more than s thousand years. Significantly, Chinese 
scholar-artists, who regarded both art and politics as a reflection of the cos¬ 
mic order, periodically wrought successful reforms and renewals in art at 
precisely those moments when attempts at political reform had railed, .n 
art as in politics, however, the Chinese scholar was pedagogic and ortho¬ 
dox in hi* intent though conceptual and Intuitive in his approach. 
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In bringing the present work so completion, I would like to give thanks 
to my family, memory friends, and students who nurtured and inspired 
me. To the love of my late parents I owe a great debt. Their gifts to me 
Included the engagement of a renowned traditional scholar-artist, my laie 
master, Li Chien (Cho-jan dhii-shih), as a psivate tutor. Master Li opened 
to me the world of calligraphy, painting, and the Chinese classics. I am 
equally indebted to my many Western scholar-teachers and mentors at 
Princeton, who, in the 1950s, having instructed me and given ane a new 
set of intellectual tools, supported me by expanding Princeton s curricu¬ 
lum to accommodate my special in ceres ts. High on this list are rhe late 
Professors George Rowley and A. M, Friend, Professor Kurt Weitzmann, 
and the late Professors Erwin Parofsky and Rensselaer W. Lee, 

Since the early 1970s, ! have enjoyed the unique privilege of combining 
teaching and museum work at Princeton University and 1 he Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. My work since that lime reflects the benefit and support 
J have received from both these institutions. This book, for example, could 
not have been written without, on the one hand, the stimulation of the 
col lectio ns of the Metropolitan Museum, and. on the ocher, the inspira¬ 
tion provided by generations of graduate students who participated in my 
seminars at Princeton, l have tried to mention* whenever possible, specific 
contributions by individual students, in the notes following each chapter. 

At Princeton, my debts m my friends and colleagues, past and present, 
are too great to enumerate. Put I wish to give special thanks to Professor 
Frederick W. More, who, following the progress of my manuscript, made 
insightful comments that helped to reshape several chapters of the book. 

R> Fritz and Hsiao-lan Mote, my wife, Connie, and l owe a debt of life¬ 
long friendship and nurturing that can only be acknowledged with hum¬ 
ble gratitude. E wash to thank also several other colleagues and friends for 
reading parts of the manuscript and making valuable suggestions: Profes¬ 
sors Robert Bagfey, Thomas Kaufmann, and John Pinto of Princeton s Dc^ 
parrmenc of Art and Archaeology, read early versions of the Introduction 
and made useful comments on my discussion of art-historical methodol¬ 
ogy; Professor James T C. Liu, of Princeton's Department of East Asian 
Studies, read the chapters on the arrs of die Sung dynasty and made sug¬ 
gestions on several fine points of Sung history; and Professor Maggie 
Bickford, of Brown University. Providence, made thoughtful suggestions 
on Chapter 5, In addition. Professor James F. Qihdi. of the University of 
California, Berkeley, Professor Jerome Silbcrgcld. of the University of 
Washington* Seattle, and Professor Roderick Whitfield, of London Univer¬ 
sity, read the manuscript in its entirety and gave discerning and helpful 
suggestions: 1 am most grateful to them. 
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In New York City, I owe the success of my Long-term consultancy at 
the Metropolitan Museum rn many friends and associates f in particular,, 
two very special individuals’ Philippe dc Montebello, Director, whose dedb 
cation to quality and high standards and brilliant administration have 
not only made the Metropolitan the envy of the art museums in this 
country but also brought on a new age of intellectual excitement in the 
Metropolitan's own history - t and C Douglas Dillon, whose generosity in 
supporting the Museum is matched only by his diligence and keen intelli¬ 
gence in guiding pcs activities. Because of Mr. Dillon’s interest, the Metro¬ 
politan Museum now possesses one of the foremost collections of ancient 
Chinese painting, and calligraphy outside China. 

In 1983, Connie and 1 and our son Laurence accompanied Douglas 
and Suzzie Dillon, Douglas's daughter Phyllis Collins, and Phyllis’s son 
Douglas Collins on a trip ro mainland China. Everywhere wc went, 

Mr, Dillon's natural affinity with the finer Ch 3 si esc sensibilities made u.s 
enormously popular with our Chinese hosts. At the same rime, the trip 
confirmed Mr. Dillon’s belief chat he could contribute to the world's 
understanding of Chinese culture by redoubling his efforts to buiid die 
collection of Chinese arc at the Metropolitan. 

Having expressed his i sire rest in supporting this publication. Mr. Dillon 
followed its progress by reading every word of the manuscript, making co¬ 
pious notes and suggestions for in 1 prove men r, and, on occasion, giving 
just the right boost to the morale of the working team, Mr. Dillon s re¬ 
peated tnjunccion for clarity of thought and presentation could not, how¬ 
ever, have been easily satisfied by my efforts alone, without die rigorous 
hLsr sensitive editing of Emily Walter, I wish to take this opportunity’ to 
pay & heartfelt tribute to Ms. Walter, who, representing the best of her 
profession, took a strong interest in the subject, entered into s dialogue 
with die author, and with simplicity and grace helped to cut through com¬ 
plex and recondite thoughts and language barriers to bring a difficult sub¬ 
ject into common perspective, 1 am grateful to John G'N-eilk Editor in 
Chief and General Manager of Publications, for assigning Ms. Walter to 
be my editor and ior managing this complex and difficult project., and to 
Barbara Burn, Executive Editor, lor skillfully coordinating various aspects 
q\ the publishing process. 

Thanks to the generous support of the Dillon Fund, the production oJ 
th is book enjoyed the besi efforts of a team of dedicated professionals! 
Malcolm Varon produced flawless transparencies for the color pkites; the 
master printer Jean Genoud made several crips, to New York 10 ensure that 
bis color separations faith fully reproduced t he: original works of an; Bruce 
Campbell created rht book's elegant derig 11, which effectively weds tire 
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illustrations to the text; Gwen Roginsky and Susan Chun oversaw ever)' 
aspect of its production and printing, The [iotas and bibliography were 
meticulously organized and edited by Jean Wagner and Robert Palmer 
created the book's most useful index. Further thanks go to Joseph Chang, 
now of the Nelson “Atkins Museum of Art, Kansas City, who, while a grad¬ 
uate fellow at the Metropolitan in 1986-19^7,. compiled research and pho¬ 
tographic files for tiie selection of the Metropolitan's paintings included in 
the book; I am most appreciative of bis good work. 

Finally, I wish to express my appreciation to my colleague and friend at 
the Metropolitan* Associate Curator Maxwell K. Hea»n, whose selfless de¬ 
votion to his work is surpassed only by his love for Chinese paiming, Dr, 
Hearn supervised and coordinated the multifarious tasks of securing the 
illustrations, overseeing the design, directing the 00lot photography, plan¬ 
ning the maps, compiling the bibliography and checking the glossary- 
index, as well as making numerous suggestions for improving the contents 
of my iter. Bur for his umiring effort rc challenge everyone, most espe¬ 
cially myself, to do his best, the book would have appeared with less 
thoughtfulness and balance than it now achieves. 

Wen C. Fong 

Blue Mountain Lake* New York 

Auguil Ififil 
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Introduction 


Aitributed 50 Han Kan (active 
£i. 741-^6). Derail frastz >V^bl- 
Sfoiving Wftrfr (pi- t) 


Anyone who looks at a fourteenth-century Yuan djrsias:^ (1279-1368) literati 
(ivtn-jfj. r) landscape painting knows that what he as seeing is a totally changed, 
world from that portrayed in the monumental Landscape images of the early 
Sung dynasty (960—1279). The laier Chinese painting shows the arris: as an an- 
dividual speaking with word and Image of extraordinary passion and conunii- 
mont: in s voice char seems to us today cogent, sympathetic, even modem. 
That such individual expressions in painting appeared as early as the four¬ 
teenth century comes as a surprise. 'Jo chronicle and somehow espial™ this 
phenomenon is the purpose of this book. 

Perhaps in no other civilization has art so intentionally been accorded as 
vital and central a role in culture and society as in China. The emperors were 
not only actively involved in rite patronage and Cultivation of the arcs but were 
often themselves accomplished artists. The art of the imperial Academy was 
not only an an of poetry and beauty but of moral and political ideals as well, 
supported by the Neo-Confucian dictate that art must serve the Tao, or Great 
Way, bur with the added injunction that the Eao was inclucEihly rep resen tt-d 
by the state. 

Another basic icncr of Chinese culture held that die pursuit of art was a 
valid way of cultivating one's moral self. Indeed, the conception of the individ¬ 
ualistic at [esc as a culture hero follows an ancient model, that of the ted use as 
rhe embodiment of the Confucian moral conscience of the state, who, in 
rimes of political turmoil, came to be viewed as a symbol of resistance to tyr¬ 
anny, The diirtecmh-centujy loyalist scholar-artist Cheng Ssu-hsiao wrote of 
such men: 

We revere [ancient recluses such as] Hsii Yu, Po-i, and Shu-di'i [who re¬ 
sisted power and tyranny], . . . If such men had not existed, ah later 
generations would have had to walk Lei the shadows of tyrants, who by 
killing men s spirits, would hive made them ulL slaves. 

It was Confucius (jjt—479 ax.) who first defined literary, or artistic, ex¬ 
pression tor the Chinese world: "When there is imerit [c hib> “wish” OT “pur¬ 
pose, ; . It is speech [yen] that fulfills that hi tent, and literature Efi/vnj that 
carries out speech/' 1 Similarly, the fifth-century crinc Liu Ksieh wrote of the 
expression of emotional response in poetry; 

L he Great Shun said, "Poetry expresses the heart’s intent in words; 
songs set words lo music. 11 This exposition by the sage has dearly shown 
the nature of poetry, Therefore, "what lies in the heart is intent: when 
expressed in words, it is poetry. ' J 
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After the Mongo! conquest of 1279, self-expression, or ''speaking one's 
intent 11 {ycn-chsh}, became the primary impulse in painting/ Indeed, post' 
conquest priming changed so radically thar it could well be considered, a new 
and different kind of pictorial art. While Sung painting took tire representa¬ 
tion of rhe objective world as irs subject. Yuan painting marked die end of ob¬ 
jective representation; rhe real snbsecr ofYtlan painting is die artist’s inner 
response to bis world. Because it was believed that the meaning of a painted 
subject, made complex by personal and symbolic associations, could no longer 
be expressed without language, the painter began to inscribe poems on his 
works. In a Yuan pain png that is inscribed with poetry, the meaning of the 
word and the image was further extended by calligraphic brush work The mul¬ 
tiple relationships between word. Linage, and calligraphy thus formed the basis 
of a new arc, one in which there was a fusion of picture and thought, the con¬ 
crete and the abstract. 

Painting, for the Chinese, is a graphic sign nr diagram (rWidf) that con¬ 
veys meaning. According to the fifth-century' scholar Yen Yen-chib, there arc 
three kinds of diagrammatic signs: first, tire magical: hexagrams in. the Book of 
Changes, which rep resent "natures principles" {tu-ti ); second, the ideograph, 
or written word, which represents “concepts' 1 (t‘u-shih)\ and finally, painting, 
which represents "nature's forms' (lu-hsing) f Because the signifying power of 
si magical symbol, calligraphy or painting, derives from the sign maker, a work 
of arc is perceived as a physical mark of the artist, as well as a diagram, or met ¬ 
aphor, of the dynamic but harmonious balance of the universe. Chinese art 
theory, therefore, links the signifying practice to the artist s physical perfor¬ 
mance, More than writing, which baa both a literal and literary content* callig- 
raphy is gestural and impnovisarionaJ, a means of communicating both the 
energy of nature and personal meaning. And painting, too. is functional and 
"real, ’ imbued with both magical powers and personal expression/ 

Thus, there is a critical difference between the Chinese approach to paint¬ 
ing and the Western approach to painting, Beginning with the Greeks, who 
saw arras mimesiu or the "imitation of nature,” Western pictorial representa¬ 
tion was directed at once toward the conquest of realistic appearance and the 
fulfil I mem of an idcasistic classical norm of beauty. Pictorial representation tor 
the Chinese, on the other hand, attempts to create neither realism nor ideal 
form atone. The Western painter has always attempted to achieve illusion by 
conceiting rhe pictorial medium, 7 while the Chinese painter has sought to cap¬ 
ture, through calligraphic brushwork, the spirit beyond physical likeness (i- 
hsing bsifh-sho?) / In describing a Chinese painting, it is necessary 10 refer both 
to the work and to the physical and spiritual condition of ibe painter. When 
the fifth-century Hs.icti Ho first coined the term ch'i-yiin-sheng-tung, "breath- 
rcsonance-life-motion, as his first principle ol palming, he used a number of 
''breath 1 ' compounds to describe both rhe palmer and she pain Ling: "breath 
energy," "robust breath," “spirited breath/ "breath oi 'ife/ and "cultivated 
breath,"" And the ninth-centuty art historian Chang Yen-ytUn wrote, “If a 
painter seeks breath-resonance Ivitd force] in painting, physical bkeness will 
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naturally be presen: In his work.' 16 When the "breath' 1 of a painter, and thus 
of bis. work, si i mn l ares a viewer's response, bis pain ring projects a life and en¬ 
ergy beyond physical representation. 

The key to Chinese painting is its calligraphic brushwork. Known as the 
"■trace" of the brush and ink, the subject of a calligraphic work is eKc brush as 
an extension of the calligrapher's own body, Simikrly, a Chinese painting pro¬ 
jects a painter^ physical movements," Because of the importance of the artist's 
personal “trace," or imprint, in his work, achieving illusion by concealing or 
erasing the medium would have been counterproductive. By never aspiring to 
realism done, the Chinese artist was free to use the signs of bnth writing and 
painting to produce a [Ktem-painting, a work that zs read and recited as well as 
viewed. In the fourteen tit century, poetry, calligraphy, and painting bad reached 
a new a?age in their relation to one another, one in which they were not only 
mutually reinforcing but came to be interwoven as a form of creative expression, 
their verhal and graphic elements bringing mutual extension and fulfillment. 

Despite theEL' critical reservation against realism, Chinese painters did mas¬ 
ter illusion its painting. After rite realistic representation nf nature reached its 
height by the late Sung, Ni Tsan, in the fourteenth century, would ask, "Why 
should I worry whether my bam bon .shows likeness or not? , . , Others may 
call it hemp (jr reed." 1 For Ni Tsan. painted b&mhno, though ir. may stave 
looked tike hemp or reed, represented bamboo when It felt "true," when it 
had achieved pw^snt (Utera]ly d “not resembling' or "imlikeness") and was be¬ 
yond representation. The Chinese painter, because he never devdojsed a 
scientific approach to anatomy or used chiaroscuro ot perspective, had no rea¬ 
son to rebel against tepresencation.'' Consequently, he had no need to create a 
nonobjoctive art. 

Early Chinese pictorial representation was at first concerned with hi'mg- 
im, or "form likeness, 1 ' that is, formal resemblance of the image to what the 
eye sees in reality, In a third-century s,c, representation of a prancing hot.se 
(fig. 1), a rubbing from a Han dynasty (iO 6 G.C.-A,D, izo) stamped tomb flic 
from Lo-yang, the form likeness of the horse suggests that the drawing was 
based oi! observation from nature. Bur the way the ancient Chinese wrote 
about horses suggests that the image is In fact more than merely a visual ac- 
coun t of what the artist saw™ 

During she Han period, fabulous horses from Ferghana (modem 
. iidr Likisran). known as “heavenly 1 or ''dragon horses, were sometimes 
brought to the emperor as gifts by visiting foreign dignitaries, 1 " 1 Larger and 
more powerful than the Mongolian ponies native to north China, these highly 
priced war steeds, witli long, narrow heads, large eyes and nostrils, and imperi¬ 
ously arched necks, were described as having supernatural attributes, such as 
sweating blood and running a thousand It (over three hundred miles} a day. A 
Chinese painting of a superior horse is, therein re, understood as a supernatural 
41 dragon 1 * horse. 

The Striding Dragen [tig. 2} of the Six Dynasties period (120-583], 3 chi¬ 
merical beast with a gaping mouth, reptilian body, high-strutting gait, and 
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Fig. i. Prancing Hern, Western 
Han dynasty. Jnd-ist century U.C. 
Rubbing, of a ramb 

tik from Lo-yjng, Hunan Province 


poised tail, echoes the model of the Ilan horse, ftoth the horse and rhe dragon 
jtre formed of rounded shapes and swerving curves twtsring and turning in 
space, The rautly energetic rhickening-and-thinning lines of ihe Kan engrav¬ 
ing describe the fluid but compiler form of the animal, oppressing ics speed 
and movement, In order to represent a horse char is a heavenly dragon horse, 
the artist conceives of a dragonlike form—which is, in effect, a supernatural 
equine beast. 

The close resemblance between rhe image of the hnrse and che image of 
the dragon suggests a larger truth about artistic representation; the arrisr works 
neither from life nor front ihe imagination alone, Raihef, he follows, on the 
one hand, graphic conventions, or schemas, for his transcription of visual form 
onto rhe pain red or sculpted surface and, cm the other, eultu rally embedded 
meanings associated with the image. E, H. Gombrich, in his bonk Art and Ittu- 
iion, characterizes the work of an artist as "making before matching [reality!* 
through a process of “schema and correction.'' Paraphrasing Emanuel Locwy, a 
student of ancient Greek arc, Gombrich summarizes the rendering of nature in 
art as follows: ''Archaic arc starts from the schema, the symmetrical frontal 
figure conceived for one aspect only, and the conquest of naturalism may be 
described as rhe gradual accumulation of corrections due ro the observation 
of reality/ 1 * Once established, rhe archaic Han image of the prancing horse 
became the basic schema, which was followed, with only gradational mod¬ 
ifications, by all later Chinese artists; the gradual perfecting of realistic rep¬ 
resentation, which reached its high point during the Sung dynasty, was 
followed in the Yii:m anti thereafter by j return to Symbolic representation, 
with an emphasis on calligraphic and surface abstraction. 

Early Chinese figural represenration, from the Han dynasty in the third 
century b.cj. through the T'ang in the eighth ccnrury a.o,, witnessed a develop¬ 
ment which parallels That of the so-called Greek miracle, or revolution, of the 
awakening of the figure from its representation in a rigidly archaic frontaliry 
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f’ij'. 2 . Striding Dragon, Sis 
Dynasties period, 22a- jSj. -GiIl 
brunr-e, 4^S * in. £u x t? on), 
CiJi of Mrs. Albert E. MeVitev, 
'I'he At( Museum, Princeton 
University {]^ 4 g- 26 -) 



to its representation as an organically articulated form moving freely in space. If ' 
Landscape pain ring, which developed from the Han dynasty ehresugh the end 
of the Sung, In the late thirteenth century, progressed from the representation 
of schematic mountain and free motifi; to the creation of illusionistic space, 
with foreshortening and an integrated ground plane in spatial recession, 17 
The shift in Chinese painting fro in realistic representation to symbolic 
sel e*pression, which occurred in the late thirteenth and early fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, was both a product and an instrument of change in Chinese social and 
cultural hi story. M During the "Hang dynasty* the aristocratic ruling class was 
cosmopolitan in outlook* and Tang narrative art* in serving the ritual and di¬ 
dactic needs of the state* represented the splcndorous world of emperors and 
warriors. With the ascendancy of the scholar-official class and the powerful 
Neo-Co nfucian movement during the early Northern Sung (960-1117), paint' 
ers turned from the narrative of human history to the infinitely expanding 
world of nature- The macrocosmic view of nature of the Northern Sung was 
replaced during the Southern Sung (1117-1179} by a period of introspective 
contemplation in paintings when painters, turning inward, used dowers and 
trees as symbols to suggest mental images. This rentiercy toward symbolic sdf- 
expressioEi became even more prevalent during the Yuan dynasty* following 
the Mongol conquest. As realistic representation of nature gave way to sym¬ 
bolic images of single trees, bamboo, and; flowers, painting became equated 
with calligraphy. When the image became overladen with symbolic meaning* 
however, it could no longer be understood without the help of language. By 
brushing a poem onto his painting, the Yuan literatus {n nn-jtrn) anist treated a 
discourse, a verbal context, using both word and image.* 5 

Although the calligraphic style came into being after the Mongol con¬ 
quest, it had its roots in the art of the eleventh-cencury scholar-officials of the 
lace Northern Sung. During rhis time, a period of political and moral crisis, 
calligraphy and painting came increasingly under the domination of the 
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imperial court. The scholar-officials. Sung China’s meritocratic intellectual elite, 
turned away from official onhodoxy, producing a new kind of an known ax 
scholar-official painting (ihih-ui-fu hint), which prefigured Yiian lice rati paint¬ 
ing [u-vft^jtw hua ). Brilliant and uncompromising, late Northern Sung soholar- 
officid artists such as Sit Shih, Li Kung-Ein, and Mi Fu had the courage to 
retreat fmnii politics and lo lead a reclusive, Thoneaudike eaistence. 1 ^ Retiring 
from worldly affairs, rise scholar-artist would often embrace Taoism, the an- 
eienr mystical philosophy, and Buddhism, the imported Indian religion. The 
Tao, which for Confucius was moral conduct, was for Lhe Taoist and the Bud¬ 
dhist the way of nature- ^effortless, free, and H of itself so" (feu-jun). Rebelling 
against the decorative public style practiced by the professional artisan paint¬ 
ers, scholar-amateurs sought a private transcendence through the creation of in¬ 
dividual style, Drawing on archaic sources, simplifying and purging their work 
of artifice— colorful deconarivencss and imitative realism—they reintegrated 
themselves as poets, calligraphers, and painters with rite Tao of the universe, 

In exlolling archaic simplicity a-s a means of renewal, they found themselves 
failing in politics but succeeding magnificently lit artistic endeavor 

Beginning in the late Northern Sung. Chinese scholar-officials and 
artists saw the meditation on past history and the integration of its lessons as a 
successful strategy for bringing about radical reform and stylistic innovation, 
lhe return to the past meant not the imitation of the past but,, ironically, its 
opposite, Fot only by the intensive study of the past and a stripping away to 
its essential truths could the artist be reunited both with, nature and with the 
past, It was by this path that he hoped to re-create himself 

Perhaps the key difference between Chinese and Western painting hes not 
in the difference between the artists' perceived notions abotst the past, but in 
their different historical uses of it. In Western art history, with its roots in ide¬ 
alist speculation, the term closticism describes Greco-Roman antiquity and 
those periods of artistic revival inspired by die Greco-Roman ideal, especially 
the Italian Renaissance and seventeenth- and eighteenth-century France, In the 
history of Western art, classicism is followed by periods of antidassECLsm. {for 
example, the Gothic, the Baroque, and the Romantic eras), which were per¬ 
ceived as periods of decline, But in the history of Chinese art, no single period 
of antiquity represents a prescrip rive classical norm, 11 Despite the LEbiquirous 
references to antiquity through the centuries, no one period in particular can 
be said to he more classical than another, 

In Western art history, insofar as classicism is guided by values based on 
order and structure, Ltaere is an assumed ideological link with legitimacy and 
power.” in contrast, the basis of a Chinese artist's ""archaic idea' 1 (‘fir-i), as op¬ 
posed to official revivalism, has been preeminently personal and psychological. 
In rued Elating and commencing on a quoted text or an early landscape tradi¬ 
tion or mode, the artist freely adapts and alters it to convey hi^ new meanings. 
Viewed in the context of contrasting an unsatisfactory present [chifo with the 
idealtzed memory of the past (fot), archaism represents less a Standard than a 
longing and Justification for chatigc, In Calligraphy and pain ring, we see cor- 
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relations between archaic styles and individual, psychological responses and 
social behavior. According ta his own temperament, an artist would choose an 
archaic (node and invent his own expressive style. Thus Chinese archaism, as 
Opposed to Western classicism h simultaneously .satisfies two seemingly contra- 
diccory impulses: die reconstruction of past styles as an individual, personal 
expression. It serves, paradoxically, both orthodoxy and dissent, tradition and 
innovation. 1 * 

Alter the c-stablisb merit of the Yuan dynasty, the sdidlat-artijft turned in¬ 
ward m their attempt to escape from political and social upheaval. Literati 
painting was not so much an expression of its time as an individual response 
to and defense against life’s vicissitudes. In the Yuan artistic revival, vve see the 
artist's struggle for reorientation and the rediscovery of individual identity, As 
opposed to the Western vsslgei of history as progressive development, rhe Chi 
ric^e view of history as cyclical provided die Yuan literati painrrr with the pos¬ 
sibility of restoring the harmonious unity of the past and of forging continuity 
beyond change. 1 " 
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2 0/ the Human World: 
Narrative Representation 


Narrative representation first appeared in Chinese art toward the end oF the 
Bronz* Age, during the Warring States period (475-2.it fl.c.)* replacing what 
had been until then primarily art ornamental tradition. Palaces, temples, and 
grave furnishings came to be decorated with representations of mythological 
and historical subjects. According to the ninth-century art historian Chang 
Yen-yuan, ancient wall paintings and scrolls, as symbols of state, were used by 
the rulers as instruments of legitimation. The function of official painting was 
'To perfect the civilizing teachings 'of the sages] and to help [illustrate] social 
relationships." 1 

Ancient texts front about the fourth century n.e. onward spoke of four 
classes of people in Chinese society: the riding scholar-official dire, the land- 
owners and farmers, craftsmen and artisans, and merchants and tradesmen. 1 
Traditionally„ it fell to rbe craftsmen and artisans, as slaves or servants, to exe¬ 
cute paintings of a decorative and didactic nature lo serve [he ritual and public 
needs of the state, Beginning in the lare Han period {ca. 3rd century a,d.), 
however, members of the aristocracy and the scholar-official elite who were 
drawn to the arts also distinguished themselves as “educated," rather [hail ’'arti¬ 
san/' calligrapher and painters. 

As narrative Illustration, early figurai representation appears in two dis¬ 
tinct formats, the monoscenac and the continuous/ A Warring Stares bronze 
hu (fig. 3) demonstrates [he monoscenic mode. The vessel surface is divided 
into horizontal bands, each consisting of a series of burning scenes, the same 
scene repeated four or eight times around the vessel, iiach scene shows motifs 
of hunters with birds and animals; each motif is seen en face and scattered 
over the field. The representation is more pi orographic than pictorial; it is read 
sequentially, rather than visually comprehended as a whole. 1'hc continuous 
method, on the other hand, shows a strict adherence to a register line. On 
stamped tomb tiles from Lo-yang dating from the Western flan dynasty (3 rd- 
ist ccntuTy a.C.; fig, 4), for example, single dements arc repeated to form a 
line of dying geese or a procession of figures or animals; trees arc used as scene 
dividers or space fillets. Single episodes may be linked together, as in a cartoon 
strip, to form a succession of images that relate a narrative which is continu- 

J.i Kum^-Ija (ca. ]04]-uot). ous ,-j mc an j A favorite Chinese painting format for showing a 

Detail Frvm ifo CWr tif i-titai , , i_ j 11 1 1 c „ , 

fttfr, Ch a p;- r is “Remcjnsira- continuous narrative is the handscroSI, a horizontal piece or silk or paper rolled 

mn" (pi. Ski) into a stroll. By manipulating both ends simultaneously, so that one end of 
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the scroll is rolled up -as the other CEtd is unrolled, the viewer is free to move 
Forward or backward an the composition at will. 

From the chard century n.c. to rhe eighth century a.d., Chinese represen¬ 
tations ni humans a [id animals underwent a change analogous to the Greek 
“miracle of awakening,” an evolution from archaic rigidity to frilly articulated,, 
naturalistic form,' 3 The archaic mode, shared by several early cultures—Egypt 
and Archaic Greece, for example—is frontal and schematic: human and ani¬ 
mal forms, non organic and two-dimensional, arc depicted in fractional* addi¬ 
tive parts in frontal or profile views, 1 ' The archaic mode of representing a horse 
is seen in both the Han dynasty lancing Horse, discussed earlier (fig, i ), and 
rhe fabulous I Ian bronze Hying Horse (fig, 5), which toured the United States 
in 1974-75 : rt the form of the animal is expressed in a linear schema, its two 
sides conceived as symmcrrical halves, with both legs on each side exrendcd 
either forward or backward in an unnatural gait, 

EJy the eighth ecntiuy, however* Chinese artists had mastered realism in 
figural representation, In the T’ang dynasty (618-906), we sec what was al¬ 
ready a long-established Tradition of scroll painting on silk or paper. Housed 
in imperial palace libraries, the scrolls were a form of pic to rial historiography 



Fig. j. Hu ritual teasel with bunt¬ 
ing scenes, Warring Stitts period, 
Sth-^rd ccnrnry b.c= Bronze, r^s 
In. (35.3 *■ 1+1 cm)- Request 
of Allred F, Pillsbuiy, The Minne¬ 
apolis Institute of Art (jo-.4A.9l 



Fig. 4. M<rr r, Bi r ds, xrurf Tn f<v, 
Western E-Ian dynasty, jni-tsr 
century B.C. Rubbing of a 
stamped tomb tile- from Lo- 
yang Honan Province, ii x 
6 j in. k tdo cm) 


that showed how rulers employed ritual, symbol, and history to legitimist 
their rule. 

Under the l 'ang, Chinese political and cultural institutions reached their 
zenith. Successful not only in economic anti cultural growth hut also on the 
battlefield, the T’ang dynasty extended over a v;»st area, east to Korea, south to 
S^iecnam, and westward from southern Siberia across Central Asia. Tire 1 attg 
capital, Ch’ang-an (modern Sian, Shensi Province), flourished as a great cosmo¬ 
politan center of world commerce and cult Lite (Map 1, p. 19). The founder of 
the Thing tty nasty was the brilliant emperor T'ai-tsung (r. 626-49), who was 
not only a great .military hero but was alto highly cultured in the arts. The dy¬ 
nasty was nearly brought to an end hy the usurper empress Wu (r. 690-705) 
before Hsiian-tsung (r, 712-56) restored the dynasty to power, 

A War Steed 

Few T’ang imperial scroll paintings inrvive. One of these tare works is a shore 
handscroll on paper attributed to Han Kan (active ca. 742-56) endded Night' 
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shining White (pi. i) s a picture of the Thing emperor Hsuan-tsung's favorite 
personal mount. Although (her scroll shows only one horse, originally rhe 
painting probably included, in a continuous horizontal frieze, a number of fa¬ 
mous horses from the emperor’s stable- The magnificent war steed is one of 
the famous brecti of so-called heavenly horses from Ferghana. According to the 
ninth-century historian Chang Yen-yuan, ‘'The imperial stable contained 
400,000 Lhorses], at) huge* magnificent animals, , . , The emperor, fond of the 
arts -, - commanded that Han Kan portray ail the fine steeds, such as Jade- 
Flower Piebald, Night-Shining White, and so forth, , , , Henceforward, Han 
Kan was the master horse painter of all rimeC' 

Han Kan belonged to ihe generation of tnid-T’ang painters who depicted 
imperial and religious spectacles at tile height flf T’ang power. A man of hum¬ 
ble origins from Ta-tiang [modern Kal-feng, Honan Province)." Han Kan 
worked Lji a wineshop in the capital, Ch’ang-ao, before he was discovered by 
the scholar-official poet and painter Wang Wei [699?-7^1?), who sponsored 
his services as a couFt pain ter.'" 1 In the Imperial Household Department, Han 
Socialized, ill painting horses. 

The impressive array of colophons and. seals found on Night-Shining 
White takes the documentary history of the scroll back to the ninth century, 
when it was possibly in the collection of Chang Yen-yiian, But the form and 
structure of the painting give visual evidence for placing the work firmly in 
the eighth century, and the unsurpassed drawing itself suggests that it is from 
the hunt! of the master, As a representation of a horse. Night-Shining White fol¬ 
lows essentially the same line-ar schema as the Han Ihancing Honn profile 
head with open mouth aud arched neck, and smooth, round hindquarters, But 


Fig. 5. Fiytng Han f, Eastern Han 
dynasty, md century a.d. Jiuca- 
vated Item a tumb at Lei-t'ai, 'Wu- 
wd. Kansu Province. R runic, [3^ 
■& Ij’A in. x 4? cm), Kanju 
Provincial Museum, Lam-thou 
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T 3 . I. Aitributeti to Kan (ac- 
rivc ca. 741-513). Night-Shining 
White- Hiin Jitryll. ink <m paper. 
si'n s ij.J'S in. (j.o. 3 ! x 34 an). 
Pufdwrsc, Il»e l>iJ|on Fund Cifr, 
E 977 f^ 77 - 7 ^) 
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% 6 . Buddhist ■; r l _ jL', Northern 
^'ei dynasty, dated sz-j. Detail, 
'Prancing Horse . 141 The Utuvcr.tiiy 
Myaeurn. University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia, PhiladcLphia. 


by carefully observing nature, and through what Comb rich describes as a pro¬ 
cess of '‘making before matching [reality]' 5 with the linear schema," che artist 
has succeeded in achieving an organically integrated image in the round, with 
the horse’s hooves In proper synchronisation, rhe Icfc-Fronr and rigbc-rcar legs 
touching the ground at the same time. 

Between the archaic Han horse and Han Kan's fully developed horse of 
the eighth century, there was an intermediate, or transition a l, stage of develop¬ 
ment, which is exemplified by a Northern Wei carving dated 515 [fig, 6 ). Here 
the strutting animal remains frozen in the archaic mode, though irs smoothly 
bulging silhouette suggests a cylindrical soundness typical of the figure style of 
the sixth and seventh centuries, seen in Northern Ch"i and Sui cave sculptures 
of Hsiang-t'ang-shan and Lung-men. This three-stage progression, from the ar- 
chaie through rhe transitional ro che organic, corresponds ro Chang Yen -yuan's 
division of painring inro what he termed, in the ninth century, rhe three antiq¬ 
uities—-high flare Han through early Six Dynasties, jrd-^th century], middle 
(Liang through Sui, Sth-ych century], and recent [mid-T'ang, Sth century}; 

In pain ring; of high antiquity, the drawing is simple and the expression 
plain yer elegant and noble. . - - Paintings of middle antiquity are fine 
and derailed, exquisitely finished and exceedingly beautiful. . . . Paint¬ 
ings of recent Limes are brilliantly executed, and they excel in I represen¬ 
tational] completeness.' 1 

Chang had noted that Han Kan’s horses were distinct from earlier images of 
horses, wltich were either ’'gob!in-necked and dragon-bodied, and Fast like ar¬ 
rows or lightning, bur not of the form of real horses, 1 ' or were depicted as 
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"flaunting themselves by carrying their heads high;, but in want of steady and 
relaxed postures-'" 1 Chang's characterization of the mid die-antiquity horse per¬ 
fectly describes the sixth-century carving. 

Night-Shinmg White vt. as probably done as an imperial commission. The 
great eighth-ccnmiy poet 'flu flu gives a vivid account of such a painting by 
Han Kan s teacher General Ts’ao Pa, who painted a Jade Piebald ar a com¬ 
mand performance: 

The former emperor [Hsiian-tsungl had a jade Piebald horse; 

Many painters tried but failed to achieve a portrait likeness. 

One day the horse was led Co the palace terrace, 

Where it stood, magnificently, raising a strong gust of wind, 
by I lis Majesty's command, the Genera! opened his silk scroll. 

And with great concentration, slowly he worked- 
BefriFe Jong a true dragon emerged in the firmament. 

Eradicating all the mortal horses of ten thousand years. 

[The psinring| now hangs over the emperor's throne.* 

The poet here describes the courL painter's double challenge of achieving both 
realism and supernatural] am in his work. When confronted with a magical 
“dragon 3 " horse, which stood "raising a strong gust of wind," Ts’ao iruracu- 
Ion sly created a “true dragon 3:1 it] his pictorial firmament, causing ail ordinary 
horse paintings to pale by comparison. 

The Chinese artist valued above all else what the fourth-century painter 
Ku TCai-chih (ca. 344-ca. 40b} called the ’’transmission of the spirit {cit'ueiti* 
fhnr, detail, pi. t, p. 2j. :5 The first critical theory of painting was formulated 
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by [he huh-century painter Hsieh Ho (active ca, 479-502). Hsieh based the 
aesthetic and critical analysis of a painting on what he termed the sin princi¬ 
ples. The first principle he describes as "breath-resonancc-life-motion” {dii-yiin- 
sb?ng-tung). the engendering of motion by “breath 1 and "resonance." This is 
Followed by the second, "bone method in the use oi the brush" \ku-fhyung* 
pi) t which focuses on rhe importance of brush work in creating structure. The 
third, “responding 10 things by rhe representation ot form" {ying-wu-hitiing- 
hsing) y deals with forma! likeness to what the eye sees in nasure. And the 
fourth, “following kind in applying colors' 1 (sui*hri‘ju‘ls'tii) t is concerned with 
color The iikb principle, called H plotting and planning position and place" 
{ehittg-ying-wei-chih), is composition. Finally,, the sixth, which is of special im¬ 
portance so ancient Chinese painting, is “transmitting and transferring in mak¬ 
ing copies" ( effuattei-mu-imeh ), or replication. 1 ' 1 A painting, Hsieli Ho stated, 
should he valued no? for its technical virtuosity but for its spiritual qualities. 

In 1 he critical literature ol the [ hung dynasty, painters were ranked* in ascend¬ 
ing order, from "competent 11 ( nmg) to ''marvelous” (midft) to “divine" Uhrn), 
The "divine' Chinese painter was considered a co-worker of the Creator. 

Like Ts'ao Pa, Han Kan as a professional court painter clearly attempted 
in Nighi'Skining White ro excel in visual realism and theatricality, When or¬ 
dered at the palace to study under another master- -possibly Is’ao—he is sup* 
posed to have retorted that His Majesty’s steeds were his best teachers/ Like 
most Chinese painters, Han was above all a master of linear definition and 
movement. In this painting, the drawing approaches such a ievd of perfection 
that it needs neither .shading nor color to create a sense of completion. With 
only a mini mum of shading, the elegant brushiine describes precisely, almost 
tactually* the bulging contours of the horse's powerful body and quivering 
muscles. Tethered to a post, the fiery-tempered war steed* with wild eyes, flat- 
mg nostrils, flying mane* and rebellious hooves* radiates a supernatural energy* 
dramatically conveying the restlessly exuberant spirit of the age, 

U we recognise a para Lei between the development of naturalism in fig¬ 
ured representation in Chinese and Greek art* Hun Kao's NighpShining Whitr 
of cighch-centiuy a.d, China may he compared to the sculptures 00 the frieze 
of (he Parthenon, dating ro the fifth century fi-C,, the height of the Classical 
period in Greece, Yet it is significant that while the Chinese admired the “com¬ 
pleteness ' of high fang arc* they regarded it not as a static condition to he 
perpetuated but as a state of change and becoming- 1 loss Chang Yen-yuan 
wrote in the ninth century: 

When we look at the works of Wu Tao-rau* wc may say chat all si* prin¬ 
ciples have been fulfil led and myriad phenomena completely expressed. 

Sonic god must be painting through bis hand, so profoundly does his 

work fathom the power of Creation itself. 1 * 

Yet a state of completeness also implses a consummation- By the late eleventh 
century* the great scholar-artist Su Shih (lOJy-itOl) would conclude ?hat artis- 
ric development had reached its peak in the eighth century: 
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PL z. A«rei Chou ftinjj; (acc ivc ta, 
7 (to - ta- 8l o)- Palate i-tkiiti Bath¬ 
ing Children (Jbim-crly, Playing 
with Children^ early 1 i[]l CCTiTUry. 
3 ] andEcroll, ifikand colornn silk. 
It s in. tjo .4 X 4 #-S cm)- 
E : l.r.:ii-: Fund, 13-40 (40,148) 


Fig. 7. Unidentified anin {iich- 
ijch cr-muiy). FnfrttcHy auributcd 
co Chou. Wen-chu (active ca. 940- 
7 f). Palate l.jdi/i fidthirtg Chil¬ 
dren, Fan mounted as ait album 
Jcif, iflk and color OH silk, fl% * 
9^5 .in. (12,7 it 24.4 cm). Freer 
GalU ry of Ar(. Srn il IijjOeuhbi. t)>s.lc- 

su cud n, ^ashicigion, D.C. {35.8) 


tJy the time poetry bad produced a Tu Fu, prose writing 3 Flan Yii, caL 
ligruphy a Vert Chen-ch'ing f unci painting a Wu Tao-tZU, the capacity tor 
aft to change had reached its Limits.'* 

Bur when Li Kurg-lin, in the eleventh century (Jigs. i??X Chao Meng- 
Fu, in the thirteenth (pi. too}, looked back to Him Kim's horse, they sought 
not co preserve its perfect, and thus complete, form but to use font form as a 
source of inspiration and renewal through change. 

Palace Ladies Bathing Children 

There are three different modes of narrative representation in Chinese paint¬ 
ing: genre-descriptive, literary, and moral-symbolic, 3(1 In genre narrative, details 
from everyday life are -observed and described. A literary narrative is a pictorial 
illustration of a verbal or poetic rendition of an event, A symbolic narrative 
communicates moral and didactic meanings through the visual image. 

A member of the T'ang aristocracy and a leading painter of palace genres, 
Chou Fang (active ca. y&o-ea. Kid) ls esjieeially admired for Ills depictions of 
palace children. Palette Ladies Bathing Children (pL a)> an early twelfth-century 
copy, preserves a horizontal composition by Chou that was later widely im¬ 
itated in Southern Sung Academy fan paintings. The composition is also seen 
in a fan painting formerly attributed to Chun Wen-cbu (active ca. 940-75), a 
tenth-century follower of Chou Fang (fig. 7), Palate Ladies Bathing Children 
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shows five palace maidservants in a children’s nursery attending ru the bathing 
and dressing of six infants. Cdockwi.se from the upper left* two older children, 
afraid of the water, iry to lode themselves in the soft, ample figure of a seated 
woman. Al the center, vvlit;re baching in the bronv.e basin is in progress, a 
woman expertly restrains a struggling child, her right hand on his head and 
tier left pinching his nostrils to keep out the water, while a second child play¬ 
fully splashes the one being bather]. Ar the lower righr, a woman plays w'irh 
rwo partially dressed infants waiting to be bathed. And at the lower left, two 
women,, one with a child clinging to her back, dress a child who has already 
been bathed. Strewn on the ground in front of the water basin are a drum and 
a clapper, the children's coys, Ac the upper right, a litrlc Pekingese observes chc 
scene dispassionately, no doubt relieved at not having no participate in it. 

AfJmtimiiam of tho InitructteiJ to the Court Ltdiet (fig. S ) is a pre-T ang 
nr early T'ang tracing copy of a handscroll attributed to the fourth-century 
painteF Ku K'ai-idiib (ca. 144-ea. 4Qt>). Ku Kai-chih^s flat, archaic figures, 
done in swirling gossamer brushImes, have here taken on a cylindrical rotmd- 
ness typical of the transitional figure Style <>f the sixth and seventh centuries. 
The composition, however, remains archaic and additive; the family scene, 
comprising three groups of figures piled up in a pyramid, is set, without reced¬ 
ing ground plane, against a blank picture surface. An. early eighth-century wall 
painting, dated 706 [fig, <•}), in the tomb of Princess Yung-t'ah in Sian, Shensi 
Province, shows ladies of the court in a horizontal procession- By now, die 
figures have a three-dimensional, sculptural presence, with firm drapery lines 
that describe the volume of their bodies, 

In the ninth century, we sec the further develop men c of the figure 
from Lhe linear to the organic. The aristocratic female figures in a painting in 



R^. B. After Ku Kai-chih 
{■it. j44-ca. 406)-, frth-yth ocn- 
tu ry_ Admonitions of the Instruc' 
(rfir it> ihz Conn Ldeiiu. Deed I, 
‘'Family Croup.'' Handscroll, ink 
and color un silk. p'hii s 
in. {14 ;; x $47,6 cm). British 
Museum, London 
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Fij;. \} Court Laditi, Tang dy¬ 
nasty, ca. 70 6. Derail from a 
wflil painting, from the tr>mlj of 
Princess VungL-c'ai, Ch ien-hsicn, 
Sharis i Pttyvjnei, ink and cellar, 
6 $V a s yt| j n . [ijj x tyS cm), 
Shtttfi krrwindai Museum, Sian 

Fig. 10. Attributed ro Chou Fang 
{ci, 78^-™. 3 ’ 0 >, late 51th-iQtb 
century. Palace Ladies Wearing 
Florat Hr.addreiiiL L )t111 il. Hatld- 
scroll, ink arid color on silk, 
t£ x 7 a 1 /^ in. (45 7 k 179.6 cm). 
Liaoning; Provincial Museum, 
Shcit-yang 


Overfed" 

PI. j. [kri identified artist (mid- 
nth century). Eniperer Hsiian- 
stutig's Flight 16 Shu. Hanging 
scroll,. ink and culoi on silk, 

x 44 .^, an, (Hz. 5 ) x ttyS cm}. 
Huger-* Fund, 3941 fol.tjS} 


the style of Chou Fang,, Palace Ladies Wearing Floral Headdresses [fig. 10), 
adorned with elaborate flowered coiffures and clothed in diaphanous gowns 
and rich brocades, exemplify die height of opulence and naturalism In figural 
representation/' 

Compared with tbeir earlier T'arg counterparts), Chon's women, who are 
markedly soft and plump, represent an important change in the concept ol 
feminine beauty after the mid-I "ang period. According to the early tweliih- 
ceniury writer l ung Yu, this new taste for voluptuousness was reflected by the 
famous beauty Yang Kuei-fci, the favorite consort of the emperor Hsiian-tsung 
{r. 711-56). 3 3 Whether or not lung is correct, it was indeed Chou Fang who 
immortalized the vogue for sensuous figures in painting, Chou, who became 
known for the realism of his figures, displayed not only a genius for storyidl¬ 
ing but also a deep humanity in the observation of his subjects, In Palace 
Ladiei Bathing Children, both the physical type and bodily movements of the 
figures ate suitably matched to their assigned tasks and actions;. The woman 
on the left, for example, perfectly exemplifies the comforting mother to whom 
a frightened child would run and in whose tap he would bury biis face, while 
the woman administering the bath is just die k.nd of brisk and competent 
nurse whose deft efficiency would both prnteeL her charge and get the job well 
done, As a new figuml genre, Chou's art portrays the tender and nurturing 
aspect of Chinese family life, in which children are protected, loved, and 
indulged. 

A palace seal of the Shan-h sing eta dams Palace Ladies Bathing 

Children to liefore the middle of Lbe twelfth century, when it presumably 
entered the Southern Sung imperial collection, Compared with Palace Ladies 
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Wearing Ftorat Headdresses (fig. io)„ the drawing is flatter and more calli- 
graphic. Instead ol encircling and merging into the forms they describe, ihc 
carefully controlled drapery lines are kinestheticalfy independent. The calls- 
graphic quality of the drawing suggests that the pain ring fs a Late Northern 
Sung Academy copy that faithfully preserves the original forms and composi¬ 
tion by Chou Fang, The figures, though placed against a Wank background, 
arc convincingly three-dimensional and move freely in space, En comparison, 
rhe faces on die fan (fig,, j)> in which the figures are more typically Southern 
Sung, appear bland and expression]^ 

The Emperor Flees 

In the Last twij decades oE his reign, the emperor Hsiisn-tsuiig withdrew from 
daily court affairs, delegating Ids authority to his ministers and territorial 
officials. The ensuing struggle between the court officials and the regional com¬ 
manders led to the revolt of Ar, Lit-shan, the powerful military governor of 
northeastern China, in ih,e year 755- As rebel forces seized the eastern capital, 
Lo-yang, and broke the imperii! defense at T sing-kuan Pass, the last strong¬ 
hold on the road to Ch'ang-an, the mighty T'ang emperor fled the capital in 
75 6 with his family and personal attendants. On their way through precipitous 
mountain passes to southwestern Shu, angn 1 soldiers mutinied and forced the 
execution of the emperor’s favorite consort; Yang Kuei-fd, who had favored 
An Lu-shan as an adopted son. The episode became rhe subject of many later 
poems and paintings, which both satirized the grandiose decadence and la¬ 
mented the sudden collapse of the Tang. 

Emperor Hiiian-tsung'i F&ghi 10 Shu (pL 3), a mid twelfth-century literary- 
narrative screen painting on silk (now mounted as a short hanging scroll) by 
an early Southern Sung court artist, recounts rhe story of the T'ang emperor's 
defeat. 1 ’ Another rep resen ration of the subject is seen in Timg Ming-hujngi 
Journey sa Shu (fig. ii) k a composition in the style of rhe T'ang court artist Li 
Ssu-bsiin or his sot: Li Cltao-tao. 1J| In the twelfth century painting, the gor¬ 
geous procession of armored soldiers and caparisoned horses that wends its 
way along die mountain pass is as splendidly described as a narrative painting 
of the Venetian Renaissance. Modern scholars have suggested that rhe white 
horse without a rider symbolizes the executed imperial consort, Yang Kuei-feL' 11 
In rite Lower right corner, rhe distraught emperor, wearing a brilliant red robe 
(pi. 3a), rums his head to see his mistress once again. The scene echoes the 
eighth-century pact Po Chii-i’s famous ballad “Snug of Unending Sorrow”: 

His Majesty, covering his face, CGttid not save her. 

He turned to look back, his face streaming with blood and tears . . . 

Under Mount O-mci, a scattering of marching mem 

Flags arid banners colorless ill the fatting sunset."’ 

In composition, Flight tu Shu derives from Han and T'ang wall paintings. 
Known as cFu-hsing t'u, or processional palming (figs, 11, 13), die picture 
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Fig, n. Unidentified, artist (inti 
c*rt(uiyfl, in the style of L| 5 su- 
Eisian {65[-71(5} or his son Li 
Chjy-tay ca.. 670-730}. 

T'ung Miy;g-hita*igi J&umty A* 
Shu. Hkhgiufj stroll. ink unsl 
coI-df on siJk, 21 x 31 5 $ in. (55.9 x 
Si an), National l ] jla(;t r Museum, 
Taipei 


shows the parade of a touring grandee, with E10ryes, carriages, and ft retinue of 
heralds, outriders, and guards in full trappings. From ancient (into;, such pub¬ 
lic displays of rank and power, regulated tiy Sumptuary Eawy, had served an im¬ 
portant function in the maintenance of social order. !n a presentation of a 
ritual procession, the painter shows nor only the spectacle of courtly pageant 
but an actual diagram of society. His depiction—through costume, insignia, 
and attitude—of the various individuals in the procession: his observation of 
the signs of arrival and departure, and his inclusion of other subtle and mean¬ 
ingful derails rc-crcacc both the historical event and the symbolic moment." In 
Chinese painting, a scene of departure usually proceeds to the left, while a 
scene of arrival or return proceeds to the right. In Flight 10 Shit , the proces¬ 
sion, moving from tight 10 left, depicts the emperor's flight from rbe capital, 
the headlong retreat westward along the mountainous roads of Szechwan. The 
cavalcade in Flight 10 Shu may be compared with a more formal late 1 ’ang cer¬ 
emonial procession of a ninth-century wall painting at Tun-huang (fig, 13}, 
which shows the retinue of the Tun-huang governor Chang 1 -ch'ao, with danc- 
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crs, trumpeting heralds, and soldiers with banners and spears. The elaborate 
landscape background of Flight to Shu dares the painting stylistically to the 
reign of the first Southern Sung emperor, Kao-tsung fr. 1117-61), It was Kau- 
tsung, who shared with Hsiian-tsung the experience of Weeing from the 
enemy, who patronized the important revival of histOTy painting an the twelfth 
century. In Flight to Shu, the colorful human drama is viewed against a new, 
endlessly expanding world of nature—a rugged landscape of magnificent bouU 
ders, cab pine trees, rushing screams, and distant mountains—that is ar once 
tumultuous and serene. After the T'ang, as Chinese martial interests waned, 
the pursuit of military valor was destined to vanish in the twilight of the tradi¬ 
tional warrior-hero. 


The Hunt 


Fig, ij, Chung I-rh'oo, Gptwmtrr 
a/ Tun-hujrig, ditd His Wife, Lady 
SitTTg, an fin Outing, T'ang Jj- 
n-aEry, lace suh century, Detail 
from % wall painting from t ave 
tifi, Tun huanj^, Kansu (V-uvince 


Late T ang literature and an were pervaded by a new mood of pessimism and 
despair. After the fall of the T'ang dynasty, the empire, overrun by nomadic 
invaders from the north, entered a prolonged period of disorder. Central and 
South China broke up into the so-called Ten (acrualiy fourteen) Kingdoms, 
while North China was ruled by a scries of short-lived dynasties known as the 
Five Dynasties (907—60). In fifty-three years there were live changes nf “impe¬ 
rial!" courts, the longest (Later IJang) lasting seventeen years and the shortest 
(I.acer Hat)} only four. With military leaders as rulers, the ancient Con find an 
social order was .swept away. North China, the area around ihe ancient twin 
capitals ol Ch'ang-an and 1.0-yang. which (or more than a thousand years had 
been the sear of imperial power, was devastated by continuous warfare. 

Stag Hunt (pi. 4), a short, symbolic narrative handscroll on paper tradi¬ 
tionally attributed to Li Tsan-hua (999-936), a late 1 'ang painter of Kbitan 
(Mongolian) origin, h;ts been reattributed to Huang Tsung-tao, a late North¬ 
ern Sung (early Titb century) Academy artist who specialised in painting 
nomads, a subject made popular by Li and other tenth-eenrury anises.' 1 The 
Kbitan kingdom, which ruled over much of Manchuria, Mongolia, and north¬ 
eastern China, had in part adopted the Chinese system of government, bur its 
early chieftains were constantly at war sviih one another. Li 'Isan-hua, the 
eldest son nf the first Kbitan mler, after fleeing to China to seek protection 
under the Later T’ang {-rji2j-j;6} emperor Ming-tsung (r, 915-33), became a 
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leading painter of a special genre chat depicted nomadic life in the northern 
steppes. Stag Hunt reproduces an ancient Scythian-Siberian chase scene fre¬ 
quently found in Elan art (fig. 14). A handsome Kb.it an youth riding a menac¬ 
ing dark brown horse charges in full gallop after a fleeing stag that has jusr 
been pierced by an arrow. Thrusting forward; his raised right hand, having 
just released the arrow, is still open, while his left hand, clutching rhe bow, 
points ahead. The injured victim, a stunning animal with melting features and 
soft fur, drops to the ground in a Anal, desperate leap. The treadmill effect of 
the horse's hooves, all four spinning in the air, is not unlike the experiments 
of the Futurists, with simultaneous images ro suggest dynamic speed and 
motion T 

The Chinese, an agricultural people, lived in perpetual fear of nomadic in¬ 
vasions from the north, because of their superior horsemanship and warring 
skills, the foreign soldiery, from which the rebel An Lu-shan arose, was an im¬ 
portant parr of the T’ang military. .After An's revolt, the T’ang dynasty be¬ 
came entirely dependent on foreign rroops, and through the first half of the 
tenth century', the land was ruled by the military. The establishment of the 
Sung, dynasty in ySo finally set the Chinese Empire on a new course of growth 
and development. Because of the example of the T’ang collapse under regional 
military rule, the Sung dynasty pursued a policy of curbing martial power and 
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subordinating it to civil rule through a centralized imperial bureaucracy* a pol¬ 
icy that had a lasting effect on later Chinese history , ia 

The episode of the nature I ized Khitan prince Li Fsan-hua fleeing to 
China as a painter was interpreted as an -example of the superiority of the civi¬ 
lized Chinese over the so-aalled barbarian way of life, and as a victory of the 
brush over the sword. In a colophon written on the painting, rhe pacifist 
Ming scholar-painter Shcn Chou (£417-1 $[>£>) saw Stag Hunt as an allegory of 
violence among contending rulers of chc stare; 

How vigorous are Tung'rail [Li Tsan-huaJ 2nd his horse. 

At the sound of an arrow a stag is shod 

From past ro present, will the stag hunt ever end? 

How the world h upset by the clamorous lot! 

Hunters always win, and will laugh at the old men whose laces 
they have slapped. 

Yet win or lose, life is bur an illusory dream. 

As a dramatization of the savagery of an aggressor against a vie tint* die sym¬ 
bolic narrative of Stag Hunt is viewed by Sheri Chnu as a protest against all 
violence* 


In the Palace 


With the fall of the T'ang in the early tenth century, there was. an exodus of 
cultivated familie.s to the south and southwest, resulting in a great surge of cul 
rural activity in the Chiang-natu Or “south oi the Yangtze River,” and 
Szechwan areas. Indeed, the emperor Li Yil (r, 961-75}, who ruled at rhe 
Southern T’ang court in Nanking., was himself a pnet and an enthusiastic pa-- 
tron of the arts (his collection included Han Kan's Night^Shtnitig Whitt}. 1 he 
luxury and opulence of the Southern T’ang court came to be known through 
the vivid depictions of palace life by Chou Wen-cliil (active ca. 940-75 L a na 
tivc of Nanking and a leading court painter. In the Palace (pi, y), now divided 
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into lour sections and preserved in four different museums, is si cwclfth-ccn- 
tury Ink outline copy of a lost handscroll by Chou, 1 ' Moving from right to 
left, tire horizontal composition, which measures more chan fifteen feet in 
length,, offers a narrative of palace llle in an open panorama. 

According to a colophon dated 1140 hv Chang Cb'eng, a nephew of the 
leading Northern Sung figure painter I-i Kung-lin, the copy had been made for 
him as a gift,’ 5 The copyist had not attempted to replicate the original, which 
was in full color; instead, he re-created rhe composition in Li Kung-lins fa¬ 
mous ""plain drawing’ [pai-miao], or monochromatic ink outline, style. Unlike 
Han Kan's pain ring, which features subtly descriptive contour lines, Li’s plain 
drawing displays a calligraphic brush work, in which the brushstrokes, each 
with a carefully marked beginning and end, arc in rh cm selves distinctive. The 
brushstrokes in the twelfth-century copy, rather than merging into the forms 
they describe, re-create the rhythms of the drapery folds; taut and tremulous, 
rhey arc by themselves expressive of the movement and structure nf the body 
underneath, 

Jn the Palace, in depicting life at the Southern ’I ang court, shows, be¬ 
sides a plethora of high-fash ton T'ang costumes, coiffures, palace furnish ings, 
and wtII- groomed parrots and dogs, something extraordinary about Li Yu’s 
court. There, alongside ladies doing their toilet, preening and making them¬ 
selves beautiful, or otherwise engaged in such pleasant pastimes as catching 
butterflies and playing with birds and dogs, are women seriously invoked in 
two cultural pursuits, namely, painting and musk. At the beginning of the 
composition, Chou Wen-ehiA is seen bending over an easel making a portrait 
of a seated imperial consort. Midway into the scroll ate two elegantly staged 
concerts, one of strings and the other of harp and pipes. In the last scene, 
rhe youthful emperor joins a group of ladies in viewing a hanging scroll 
painting. The handscroll, compared with a fourth-century composition 
of courtly ladies, Admonitions of the Itutruttrca to the Court Lddics t attributed 
to Ku K'abchih (fig. rjh shows both increased mastery of realism and greater 
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psychological acuity, The palace inhabitants, cushioned in. soft living reflect 
an existence of languor and boredom. In rejuvenating the older work with the 
technique of plain drawing, the twelfth-century artist chose not 10 re-create 
the physical splendor of the Five Dynasties original hut rather rn capture its 
subtle character portrayals, 

The ill-fated Lt Via, who came to the Southern T'ang throne in tffii and 
surrendered his kingdom to the Sung in 975, was murdered in captivity three 
years later by the Sung ruler. Known for his taste for excessive, Luxurious liv¬ 
ing, he was,, nevertheless, also renowned as a great composer of lyric songs. He 
is recognized by modern scholars as the key iz'u poet at rite end of the T'aEig 
dynasty, In expressing nostalgia for his lost empire, Li the lyric poet "wept like 
a child, 1 ' Yet, as the eminent early twentieth-century is it scholar Wang Kuo- 
wei wrote, 

The tz u poet is a man who has not lost the child within him. To have 
lived in the inner court and grown up under the care of women may 
have weakened Li Yy in his ability To serve ,15 a king, bur it strength¬ 
ened him as a p<ret." 

The life uf Li Yu, who is remembered mote as a tragic poet than as a failed 
ruler, signals the emergence of □ new lyric aesthetic that, developing during 
the Northern Sung, changed the course not only of poetry but of painting as 
well. 5 * 
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For all their dignified demeanor anti perfect decorum, the denizens of the 
palace, enlivened by occasional soft chatter, are animated and intensely 
human, their emotions conveyed through gesture and Facial expression. One 
.scene, For example, shows a woman Stmking on as her -daughter's hair is 
combed by an attendant (pi. 5a). I he bored matron stands impatiently with 
her arms folded aEid eyes shut, het ample and imperious figure i:i striding con¬ 
trast with chat of die humble maidservant, who Follows behind with eyes low¬ 
ered, while angular drapery Sines swirling around het body effectively signal 
her ill tent pet. 

A Literary Gathering 

Sihahtn of the Liu- It Hull (pi. 6) . a late thirteenth-century copy of a tenth-cen¬ 
tury handscrolJ by Chou Wen-chii, has preserved the general appearance of 
Chou's full color styled' An early example of a literary gathering in a garden 
setting, the painting is said to represent the eighth-century scholar-official poet 
Wang Ch'ang-ling and his friends, who regularly held such gathering; at Wang's 
offidd residence in Chu-mg-njiig (modern Nanking). Furniture and writing im¬ 
plements have been moved outdoors, where else host, Wang Cb'ang-ling, for¬ 
mally dressed in the scholar-official's hat and robe, sits by a table talking to 
three seated guests, Two attends si is stand quietly to one side. I he Buddhist 
monk who ffttce; Wang, seated So a rustic garden chair— ihe tixe of the chait 
hating first been introduced to China from Central Asia in the tenth cen¬ 
tury—has been identified as Fa-shem a cleric who successfully combined Con- 
fueian and Buddhist teachings and became an esteemed member of Wang's 
literary coieried* Farther into the scroll two poeLS, one leaning on a garden 
rock and the other against a tree, ponder a line of poetry, while a young ser¬ 
vant prepares ink. At the far left, another two poets, seated on a rock, toad a 
poem from a scroll- 

SfhMan of the. Liu-li ffalt shows how Chou Wen-chit's tenth-century style 
has hit:n transformed by a thirteenth-century copyist. While the scholars' bats 
and dresses are T'ang, their features are drawn more in the manner of late 
Sung; compared with earlier representations, tbey are more schematic and the 
brushwork is taster and more calligraphic in feeling. The Faces, however, In 
cornier to those in sixteenth- and seventeenth-century Ming paintings, arc sol¬ 
idly and three-dimensionally constructed, the drawing conveying a sense of 
hone structure and volume. The eyelid has a rising double curvature, to sug¬ 
gest the bulging eyeball underneath. The thirteenth -century artist's rendition 
of Chotl Wen-chiL's tremulous brush line is a vtrruoso performance, the elegant 
fluttering lines at once playful and confident, though here more complex and 
mannered, in a style typically identified with figure painting of the late South¬ 
ern Sung Academy. Similarly, hooks and curves that represent creases and 
pockets in the drapery show an extravagant realism matched only by the best 
figurd representations of the late Southern Sung, such as Li Sung's K^ickknOik 
Peddler (pi. 63), 
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The garden scene in Scholar* of the Li a-if Mali reflects the emergence of a 
new literary society in the late T’ang and early Sung periods, in which Con¬ 
fucianism, Taoiscs, and Buddhists mingled freely, creating a harmonized synthe¬ 
sis of the three philosophies. Confucianism and laoism arc the oldest Chinese 
systems of ethics and philosophy. The sphere of Confucianism is the human 
world and the social obligations of people to one another based on principles 
of good! conduct. Taoism, expressive of the duality in the Chinese world view, 
is more mystical. The Taoist ignores social obligations. Instead, he conforms ro 
the underlying pattern of the universe, the Tao or Way, by complying with the 
impulses of his own essential nature. And Buddhism, introduced to China in 
the first century' a.D. t with its emphasis on human suffering and the illusory 
nature of the world, lends a third: spiritual dimension to Chinese thought. 

The decline of the Confucian moral and social order after the breakup of the 
Han Empire led th? Chinese, in the foutrh and fifth centuries, to turn from 
the world of buEnan affairs tO Seek spiritual enlightenment in Buddhism and 
laoism. Rut the Buddhist denial of the world was fundamentally opposed to 
the basic Chinese values of family and social obligation, and the long political 
and ideological struggle between the Taoists and the Gonfucianists, on one 
hand, and the Buddhists, on the other, resulted in anh-BLEddhist persecutions 
In the fifth, sixth, and ninth centuries. 

By the late T'ang, a rapprochement: was sought by both sides. Cb’au 
{Zen, in Japanese) Buddhism survived the persecution of $45 to emerge as a 
vigorous movement, a school of Buddhism that eschewed forma! doctrine in 
favor of intuitive,, unniediated experience. Meanwhile, Neo-Confucianism, first 
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developed during ihe Sate T 7 ang as a Confucian response to Buddhist meta- 
physios anti scholastic philosophy* was influenced by Buddhist thought. 1 hose 
Buddhists, who successfully sought the company of the scholar-officials during 
this period were the lettered Ch'an monks, who were well versed in the Corfu- 
cian classics. It was in rhe Neo-Confudan literary garden* portrayed here, that 
Buddhism finally joined with and became part of mainstream Chinese thought. 


Fig. [£. Sfi-wi S^gfi aftht Bamboa 
Crave driti juTig Ch'i-eh't, Eiirern 
Tsin dynasty 5E7-4W. Detail 
fru.ni a rubbing of a molded-brick 
idse-f From 3 tomb at Hsi-sh-sn- 
ch'ijo, Nanking. Jiangsu Provira- 
cial Museum, Nanking 
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Map i. E^olickal Boundaries- 
of [hi Sunp Dynasty ca. [t?50 


The creation of gardens is an ancient Chinese tradition. During the 
"Fang, [he eastern capital, Lo-yang, was a ccnrcx of famous gardens created for 
members of the imperial family and high government officials,"'' Earlier gar- 
dens in the north were known for their rare flowers; the gardens in the south 
were built atound ornamental rocks. After migrating to the south in the tenth 
century, the rising scho la [''official class increasingly used the open scaring of 
the private garden for entertainutg and literary gatherings. Pictorially, the 
scholar in the garden harks back to the image of the Seven Sages of the bam¬ 
boo Grove, seen here in a molded-brick relief from a fifth-century tomb in 
Nanking (fig. 16), which shows a scholar sitting beneath a tree on a leopard 
shin.'* Similarly, in Scholars of the Liu 4 i Hull, Wang Ch'angding and his 
friends are seated on garden jocks covered with animal skins, while the priest 
in [he chair recalls a portrait of a scared Ch'an patriarch, The conversation 
group further evokes images of Ch’an Encounter {Chan-hm rh) paintings 
{pi, 77), which commemorate the exchange* between famous Buddhist and 
Con fuciar scholars. 

Schain r- Officials 

Two opposing theories of government dominated early Chinese political his- 
tory, The Legalists (3rd century' &.€,) advocated absolute power for the ruler 
and total obedience from the governed; Confucius, on the other hand, urged 
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char government be entrusted to ebe virtuous and the wise. In the theory of 
the Mandate of Heaven, propounded by the Jatter view* the emperor was re¬ 
garded as the Son of Heaven by adoption only, and subject lo being ousted if 
he failed in his duties. Under the Han [206 si.c.-a.d. 120), [he legalist abso¬ 
lutism created by the Of hi {221-206 n.c.} was modified hy a Confueian hu¬ 
man ism that stressed the virtue ethic- This combination of absolutism with 
the virtue ethic became the unique political legacy of China's Confueian statc- 

Until the end of the T’ang. in the early tenth century, the riding class 
whs composed largely of aristocratic families, often of military descent. In 
order to avoid the fl ang mistake of investing too much power in regional mili¬ 
tary governors, the first filing emperor, Tki-rsu fr, 960-76), staffed a central¬ 
ized government bureaucracy entirely wirh schokr-officiaEs chosen through an 
examination system perfected during the lare T'ang and early Sung periods. 

The examination, open lo all commoners, encouraged ambitious young men 
to participate in stare aifairs. There were many kinds of examinations and sev¬ 
eral other methods of recruitment. The must prestigious was the rigorous cJun- 
shih, or ''presented scholar,” degree, which took place (after 1067) friennially 
as the culmination of a three-stage process, in which candidates had lo pass ex¬ 
aminations at the prefectural, municipal, and palace levels .™ Bv the second 
half of the eleventh century, few men without a chin-shik degree could attain a 
high rank it] government. 

The Sung Empire was in important ways greatly changed horn rhe 1 "ang, 

I he location of the capital, Pien-cbing (modern K'ai-leng, Honan Province), a 
few miles south of the Yellow River, refiected the shift southward of the politi¬ 
cal , economic, and cultural center nf the empire, from the North China plain 
to the rich, rice-growing area of the lower Yangtze delta in the south (Map 2, 
p. 41 k The empire was more prosperous chan ever before, Between the jare 
eighth and the eleventh century, the population more than doubled, growing 
to perhaps more than one hundred million by the ktc Norrhcrn Sung. Wirh 
an active cash economy came a tremendous expansion of commerce and trade; 
and technologicat advances in agriculture, mining, textiles, and lacquer and 
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porcelain production, as well as the development of priming, spurred growth 
in general productivity and cultural life. Pien-ching, linked by the Grand 
Canal to the south, was a bustling city ot perhaps one million people. It is. not 
surprising that soph h heated urban dwellers, who preferred luxury and, case, en¬ 
couraged civ:-l and artistic acoonipliilimciUJi, often rst the expense of military 
competence. 40 

One remit of the nesv focus on rhe Ideology of wen, or civil values, as a 
moral and cultural order was that the Sung dynasty was militarily weak and 
thus an constant jeopardy of invasions from rhe north. With rhe waning of the 
military aristocracy* curbed initially beginning in the eighth century, through 
changes in the land-tax system and fiscal control, and the Sung policy of subor¬ 
dinating the military to the civil bureaucracy* political power came to be con¬ 
centrated in the court. The scholar-bureaucrats, relying solely on the emperor 
to promote their interests* both supported and helped the growth of imperial 
absolutism under Lite 5tutg. Through tin- examination system and sponsorship 
by high officials* mem ol talent and ambition were quickly placed ira positions 
of responsibility, When the emperof was pleased: promotion to high office was 
swift; failure to succeed brought dismissal or exile. 

The civil examinations produced about two hundred chin-shih candidates 
each year. There were some twenty thousand regular imperial officials, of 
whom about two thousand were at court. The remaining eighteen thousand, 
disseminated throughout the empire, ruled the land with the help of local gen¬ 
try and locally recruited subofficial government clerks, 41 Thus, the imperial 
officialdom was a thinly spread governmental superstructure at the top, heavily 
dependent on the Confruciait virtue ethic as the binding social force for main- 
raining stability. 

Five Old Mm v/Sur-yeng (j>L 7j, painted before ti.v;ri, commemorates. the 
lives of five distinguished scholar-officials who retired to live in Sui-yang (mod¬ 
ern Shang-t-h'iu, Honan Province). 12 At! five men achieved high office under 
the Northern Sung emperor* Ghen-reung (r. 997-1012) and Jen-sung (r. iqh- 
63). To Yen (y"^-TO>7), :iged eighty* was Grand Councillor; Wang Huan* 
aged ninety, was Vice Minister of Rites; Pi SEnh-ehatig {whose portrait is 
shown here), aged ninety-four, was Minister of the Treasury; Chu Kuan, aged 
eighty-eight and a native of Sui-yang, was Director of Military Personnel; and 
Feng P'ing, aged eighty-seven, was Director of Fquipuient 2rs the Ministry of 
War, The portraits show the figures in .Standing pose* in a three--quarter view 
fating either right or left> wearing informal (thai is, not official court) gowns 
with round or open net k* a sash around the waist, and a cylindrical or tiered 
scholar’s square cap* 

CoroivseiiioratEve portraits first appeared during the Han dynasty* when 
the emperors HsOan-ti (r. 74-45 h.C;.) and Ming-ti (r. a.I>. 57-75} had por¬ 
traits of worthies displayed in the Unicorn Pavilion and the Cloud Terrace 
of the imperial palace. ** In the Wu 1 Jang shrine, daring ro about a.d, 147 
(fig. 17), we sec portraits fnor unlike those of the Five QM Men of Sili-yatig) 
representing the myth seal ancient rulers the I>.rL-e Sovereigns and 


Pi, 7. Unidentified artist (lith 
century). Par mi it tfPtS&ifo- 
before iqjS, th^ 
Five Old Men of Sui-juttg. Album 
leaf, isik aitd Lrfilnf os* -vll k, 1 yb x 
jj "E in. {40 t >2 cm}. Rjogers 
Tund* 1917 {17.170.1) 
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Emperors standing in a row, M The standing pose was traditionally preferred for 
commemorative formal portraits of ancient worthies and meritorious officials 
that west- displayed in ceremonial halls or temples. Mounted originally as a 
handscroEl, Five OLd Men af Sni-yntig was accompanied by a preface (now 'n rhe 
Metropolitan Museum), dated 105(1, by Ch'ien Ming-i, a pupil of Tu Yen, 
along with five poems by rhe five mien represented anti encomiums by seven¬ 
teen contemporary notables, ^11 major figures in the late NorrFicrn Sung world 
ol politics, letters, and philosophy, Until the nineteenth century, the portraits 
were kept by descendants of two of the subjects, Pe Shih-ch'ang and Chit 
Kuan, As Scholars And collectors continued ro add their comments and praises 
to these paintings, close to one hundred recorded colophons spanning nine 
hundred years made them among the most well documented works in an 
history. 

Executed by a highly skilled professional! portrait painter in a firm and 
confident bund. Five Old Men of Sut-yang shows an excellent likeness of the 
subjects, the brushlines carefully controlled and subordinated to the human 
and drapery Forms they represent. The technique of Song and Yuan portrait 
arc (fig, 28) is described by the fourteenth-century Yuan portrait painter Wang 1 
(active ca, 1360J, who explains that in drawing the face one mam with the 
nose, like the "root of a mountain,' then adds the eyes, eyebrows, and mouth 
around the nose, and finishes by delineating the facial contourT 3 n ibis way, 
the facial Jeaturos are busk up three'dimensionally, as in a sculpture, with a 
good sense of bone structure. Dressed in fine black silk gau?.e, in the fhsldon 
of retired gentlemen of the time, rbe old men of Sui-yang, reflet ling the Mung 
taste, are elegantly rather than opulently attired, dignified but subdued, 

For Sung scholar-bureaucrats, official life was so often volatile and unpre¬ 
dictable that the very fact that all five men had achieved both high rank and 
longevity was truly remarkableT In the preface (o she portraits, Ch’ien Mingd 
observes. "To achieve an honorable native and finish one's career grace!u!ly is 
extremely difficult in life."'' In another colophon, dated ii3&„ Ch'ien Tuan-li, 
in addressing a desoend&OE or l 1 ] Shih-ch ang, sums rip his feelings ol admira¬ 
tion js follows: 

Lord Pi, being the most advanced In age, clearly surpasses the others in 
his control of mind and in self-discipline. Although the way he has 
grown old, retired, and avoided problems exemplifies [hi* wisdom!, u is 
no idle talk to say rhat such a mom of benevolence will enjoy longevity, 
and such j man of virtue will have progeny!'" 

Thus did the admirers of tbe Five Old Mem of Sue-yang express rhe popular 
Chinese sentiment and devout hope that long life and progeny arc a virtuous 
man's just rewards. 


The Classic of Filial Pie ty 

The Northern Sung period (^60-1117) was a golden age of srr and Culture! de¬ 
velopment, with men of government and politics commonly partaking in. the 
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world of am and letters. One tudi sdinlar-offieial, and the greatest figural and 
narrative painter oi the Sung dynasty* was Lc Kmg-lin, who lived from about 
10+3 to [306. I lc was also a calligrapher a writer of prose* and a poet, and he 
collected paintings and works of antiquity. Only three huntlserolls are gener¬ 
ally accepted as his sole .surviving works: Pasturing Hones, 3 hsndscrolt of Ink 
drawing with light colors on silk now in the Beijing Paljce Museum, which fol¬ 
lows the style of the eighth-century "Pang imsrer Wei Yen, the CLitsk of Filial 
Piety (pis, Sa-g), a long handscroll in the plain drawing [pai-mimt), or mono- 
elitomatlc Ink outline., style on silk; and Five Tribute Horses, a handscroll of 
plain drawing on paper, supposedly destroyed in World War II but rumored 
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PU. 8a--£. Li Kung-Lin (ca. to-u- 
[roS>- The CUssie of Fniol Fitly, 
ci. a-cSv H-antUcrolL. in k on silk, 
ilikfc x [S?: i in. fai.j x 475.-5 cm). 
From thr I 1 - Y. ami Ki^r^y W. 
Tang RimiJv Collection, Promised 
Gift ol Oscar 3 ^ and Jack C- fang. 

PI. 3s, The Clink efFilial Pieiy r 
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to be in Japing In die Classic of Filial Piety, U Kurtg-liti* in a departure from 
the work of the traditional professional artists, created the archetypal calligra¬ 
phy and painting of the laic Northern Sung scholar-official {shih-tu-fv) 


movement. 


The On ah' of Filial Piety was originally composed between 370 and 200 
b.-c- The text takes the form of a dialogue between Confucius and bis disciple 
Tseng-ran on the meaning and application of filial piety, which was considered 
"the root of all virtue, from which all teaching grows."" In a.d. 711, the T'arsg 
emperor HsiiaLi-tsuog authorized an imperial edition of the text, for which he 
wrote a commentary and a preface. Alter Lbe collapse ol social order during 
the Five Dynasties period (907-60), Northern Sung scholars and thinkers 
sought to rejuvenate the Conhicitn ethic by extolling the virtues of the so- 
called Five Relationships; love between father and son, duty between ruler and 
subject, respect between husband and wife, the predominance of the old over 
the young, and trust between friends, Filial piety was considered the primary 
virtue, ot cardinal importance to alt five relationships, As Neo-ConfudanEsm 
grew into a political orthodoxy during the Southern Sung in the thirteenth 
century, the Classic of Filial Piety officially became one of the thirteen classics 
to compose the Neo-Confiician canon- 

Paintcd by Li Rung-lid .in early 108^ apparently for personal rather than 
official w, during a schism within the Confudan srste between the ruling 
Imperial and the humanist schohr-ofEdal ideologies, the Chink of filial Piety 
became a metaphor of the Sung Neo-Con fucian world. Although illustrations 
of the Classic had existed as early as the Han dynasty (JO 6 &.C.-A.D. 220), all 
illustrations after che Northern Sung follow ihosc by Li.” 

The tear, transcribed by Li sti an archaizing ''small regular’ (hsioa-kai) 
script, is divEtled into eighteen Sections, After the “Introduction' are five essays 
that enumerate tlx 1 importance of filial piety for the five social classes; die 
“ 5 on of Heaven/ "Princes,'" "Ministers/ “Scholars/ and ’'Commoners/ These 
are hallowed by twelve essays that describe the various manifestations and 
benefits of filial piety: “Three Cardinal Resources: Heaven* Earth, and Man/ 
“Filial Rule/ ""Sage's Rule/ “Filial Conduct/ "Five Punishments/ “The Fun¬ 
damental Way," “The Perfect Virtue/ "The Spreading Fame/ "Remon- 
stratFon/ “Affecting Response/ "'Serving Hss Sovereign,” and “Mourning the 
Parent/” According to Confucius, the scholar's journey through hfe evolves 
progressively from sell-cultivation { hsin-tltejig), to keeping Ins hcjFiie in order 
(chi-chin ), to serving the state {chib-hits), and Linally, to keeping the world in 
peace (p’fag Psen-hiin) P The lesson of the Clank of Filial Piety is simple but 
alb embracing- beginning humbly at home, filial piety not only ensures success 
in che various stages of the Individuals life but also brings peace and harmony 
to the state and to the world at large. 

In ChapteF tz, "The Fundamental Way/ the Clank- of Filial Piety teaches 
that the path to good government and social order begins with proper ritual 
behavior in everyday life, which in turn ensures harmonious relations both at 
home and In society: 
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S'gjt dir security of the ruler and the good gTsvernmesii of the people 
there is nothing more efficacious than ritual propriety [A]. Ritual prepri- 
cty means simple reverence [iking ]. When a faiber & revered, ah suns 
are happy; when an- older brother is revered, all younger broiJiers are 
happy; when a sovereign is revered., all subjects are happy; when the 
Ore Man is revered, ah the multitudes are liappy. Those who arc re¬ 
vered arc few; but chose who aie made happy by it am many. This is 
what is meant hv ihc Fundam cr ral Wayd 1 

Li Kung-lin's illustration {pi. SaJ shows a man bowing deeply to bis older 
brother. Rebind them stand two witnesses, nodding their approval, The setting 
ii a family garden court with 3 Urge garden rock shaded by bamboo, In the 
distance, beyond che gjrdesv wallj wild gpese irolic by a stream, Barnhart has 
suggested that the bowing figure! may be portraits of the two brothers i>u Shih 
{103,7-1102) and Su Che (1039-1111), who wtre widely known as paragons of 
fraternal tore.'* In representing these famous contemporary scholar?, Li ad¬ 
dresses himself directly to his own circle of friends, the scholar-officials of the 
capital, whore tribulations in official life arc thoughtfully considered by Li in 
his illustrations tu Chapter v5, "Rernonstration,' and Chapter sy, “Serving His 
Sovereign/ 

because filial piety as the basis far social and cosmic order rums on 
human relations, Li Kung-lin focuses on die different 1 kinds of meetings be¬ 
tween people, studying the various lor ms oJ ritual obeisance and salutation— 
from prostration before Heaven and the sovereign and formal greetings between 
people of different social stations, to informal bowing between friends or 
m rangers who pass one another on the road. At the most exalted level is the 
symbolic meeting of the emperor as the Son of Heaven with Heaven on high. 
Chapter 9, “bage s Rule," deals with the most important of the state 5 duals, 
the Imperial sacrifice to Heaven: 

The Duke of Chou used in sacrifice to Hou-chi at the suburban altar as 
[he Coadjutor of Heaven; lie honored and sacrificed to King Wen in die 
Bright Hall as Ebe Coadjutor of the Supreme Lard on High.' 7 

Of nil the state rituals.* none wa? more important than the sacrifice to Heaven 
at the round altar jn the southern outskirts of rite capital at tiie time of the 
winter solstice, for h was through tii j-s ceremony Lbat Lbe emperor reaffirmed 
bis link with Heaven, Earth, and the imperial ancestors.'* From as early as the 
T’ang. dynasty (ij rJt-jjod), the above passage from the Cifjjte of Filial Piety 
player! a pivotal role hi court deliberations on the particulars of the imperial 
sacrifice to Heaven, which was the principal ritual lot the legitimation of dy¬ 
nastic authority/" Hou-cbi, to whom the Duke of Chou sacrifices as. Coadju¬ 
tor of Heaven, was the legendary ancestor of the Chou dynasty rulers (ca. urh 
century Ei.-c.-2y6 s.c.) and the mythical originator of agriculture; King Wen 
was the founder of ihe Chou dynasty, The stare riirual of the sacrifice to the 
lineal imperial ancestor in his capacity as Coadjutor of Heaven thus served re 
reaffirm the Mandate of Heaven, 
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In Li Rung-libs Llltisustson of the sacrifice (pL 8b), at the head of a long 
stairway on top of an open altar in the form of a primitive mound, the em¬ 
peror ana his chief ritual officer are shown kneeling In front of an. altar. At the 
center nf the akar is placed a j^de pi t symbol of the spirit-throne of Hou-chi. 
Hoverirtg above the altar are the signs- of' the tonAtellations, which symbolic 
other heavenly deities, and both atop and around the altar mound oil tamps 
burn brightly, hi this reenactment of the cosmic rnvstejy, the prostrate em¬ 
peror, sovereign of men—here facing north in his role as subject—crosses into 
the sacred rone, thereby regenerating himself as the Son of Heaven, the link 
between this world and the powers on high. 

Unlike the Japanese imperial house, which claims direct descent From the 
Stirs Goddess, the emperors of China had to deal with the problem of dynastic 
succession and legitimation. Throughout Chinese history, the 1-esj politically se¬ 
cure rulers—in particular, the two usurper rulers, Wang Mang [r, a,d, 9-1 §) 
of the Han dynasty find Empress Wu [r. 690-705) of the T ’ang—turned to 
the revival of an architectural symbol of the anccsrral Ming-r'ang, the Bright 
Hall ot Hall of Light, as a means of sanctioning their pursuit of absolutist 
power. The ancestral Ming-Yamg, a magical cosmic bouse, was said no have 
originated at the time of the mythical Yellow Emperor, Ei was described only 
as a structure of several rooms- • three, five, nine, or ewdve—with a simple 
thatched roof'" 1 During the early Northern Sung, triennial sacrifices ro Heaven 
were first held at an open-air suburban akar, But in iojo,. during the reign of 
the emperor jcn-isung (r. Ifrzz-b}), it was decided, after lengthy debate at 
court, that the sacrifice should be made at the Ming-fang in the imperial pal¬ 
ace compound in the fall rather chan on the winter sols; ice, and that during 
ihe ritual the spirit-tablets of the three preceding Sung emperors, "3 ai-tsu 
lr. 960-76), T'ai-tsung [r. 976-97), and Chen-tsung (r, 997-101 lb should be 
pbeed on die altar and the emperors, as imperial ancestors, worshiped as Coad¬ 
jutors of Heaven and Earth., The ancient open-air ceremony was thus moved 
indoors ro the Ming-t’ang as ancestral temple, and Heaven itself tame to be 
worshiped as an imperial ancestor, thus further enhancing the authority of the 
emperor,*' 

Li Kung-lin shows the Ming-t'ang sacrifice in Ids illustration for Chapter 
16, 'Affecting Response," which extols the affective powers of the ruler's filial 
piety: 

If the king shows filial piety to ins father, lie will Serve Heaven with 
enlightenment; if he shows filial piety to his mother, he wi:l serve Earth 
with dear understanding; when the older and younger generations 
achieve harmony, there will lie order between those above and rbosc 
below/' 1 

In his illustration (pi- Sc), Lt Kurig-bai. shows the emperoi and empress dressed 
in full regalia standing in front of the Ming-r'ang, A kneeling ritual officer 
tends to the offering in front of wo rows of ancestral spirit-tablets, The con¬ 
trast between this scene and that of the open-air sacrifice is carefully delineated. 
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in place of (he primitive mound, where the prostrate ruler was a suppliant 
immersed in the heavenly mystery, is the Mittg-t aog. a public theater of 
pomp arad ceremony, where the emperor assumes his customary position, fac¬ 
ing south in his capacity as ruler and Son of Heaven, Thus, Heaven itself, be¬ 
hind them in the ancestral temple, is now enshrined*' 

Although the emperor's authority was considered absolute Ira theory* both 
the ideology and the institution of the Confiician state ensured that it did not 
always go unchecked in practice, In Sung officialdom!, as in earlier times, the 
institutional check to executive power was the Censotate, which served as the 
watchdog not only over the Grand Councillor as the chief minister but also 
over the emperor himself* The efficacy oi the system, however, depended 
largely on the stature and courage of the individuals who spoke out and the 
way policy differences were resolved. In Chapter is, she importance of remon- 
snatton is explained: 

Ln .ancient times, ri the Snn of Heaver had jevcu ministers who would 
remonstrate with him, although he had nor the right methods of govern¬ 
ment, he would not lose possession of his kingdom, . . , The lather who 
had a son who would remonstrate with him would not sink into the 
gulf of unrighteous deeds. Therefore, in the cyse of unrighteous con¬ 
duit, 2 SOil must by riO means restrain himself from nemmistrating with 
his lather, nor a minister from remonstrating with hie ruler, 4 

In Lis illustration (pi. 3 d), we ate witness to a scene of tense confrontation be¬ 
tween (he power of the state and the power oi moral virtue. The minister, 
bowing low f firmly Stands his ground before the angry sovereign, who sits rig¬ 
idly upright, piisbing down on his thighs in an attitude: of intense displeasure. 
During the reigns of the emperors Jetl-tsung (r. iOii-63) and Ying-tsung 
(r, 1063-67), remonstration with the throne was on occasion carried out with 
success by capable ministers. Bur as problems of nationaJ security and reform 
became increasingly complicated, policy disagreements among officials degener¬ 
ated into factional wrangling, In the 5060s, because the old emperor jen-isung 
was without an heir, the court was nearly torn apart, firsc over the question of 
succession and then by the ensuing debate over the status of Prince Pu, the 
natural father of the new emperor, Ying-tsung, Wang Pu-chih (1619-1692), the 
foremost early Ch'ing scholar of the Sung dynasty, shewed the court debates 
that began in the so^os as cbe start of the factional struggles which eventually 
brought down die imperial house of the Northern Sung.'’ Wang argued that 
the censor system worked best under the f gng, when “the chief minister wa.; 
appointed by rhe emperor and the censors reported to the chief minister, 
though b w as the duty of the censors to remonstrate with the emperor," That 
way, ' L a circle of governance was achieved, end the temonsfrStion process 
worked effectively." But from the time of the emperor Jen-tsung, 

The chief minister and the censors rook up adversarial positions and 
engaged in bitrer arguments ar court. . . . In die extreme, they attacked 
each orher for purposes of personal gain. Subversive minister* would 
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plant sycophants in the Censoraie to stir up agitation. , . , The chief 
minister would irt rum find, fault with the censors and, working through 
the inner palate [char is, through the eunuchs). use the emperor’* author¬ 
ity to strike back. 4 * 

Another complicating facEor in Northern Sung court politics was the nor infre¬ 
quent presence of the power-wielding dowager empress. In the Illustration, the 
Formidable empress stands beside the scared sovereign. After the emperor Jen- 
tsung ascended the throne in ic-j.i, bis mother, the dowager empress Liu, ruled 
as regent For ten years. In 1063, with the accession to the throne by the new 
emperor, Ying-tsung, the dowager empress IVao {Jen-tsung's wife) became re¬ 
gent. When Ying-tsung died suddenly in 1067, it was only by the courageous 
intervention of the chief minister, H an Ch'i, that the succession of the next 
emperor, Shen-tsnng (Ying-tsgng 4 s son, r. 1067-^5), was secured. Although 
Id's illustration of the remonstrating minister may not necessarily refer to a 
particular chief minister, the [error felt by an official who would dare to dis¬ 
agree with the sovereign in the presence of the forbidding dowager empress 
would hardly have been lost on a contemporary viewer. 

The most venting of the scholar-official's predicaments was whether to 
serve the emperor or to abstain front service. Chapter 17, Hl Serving His Sover¬ 
eign, 14 reads: 

The superior man serves his sovereign in such a way that when he ad¬ 
vances a? caun, he [hanks only of discharging hiy duties ho die fnilest, 
and when he retires, he reflects on amending his errors/' 7 

In Li's 13 lustration fpL 8e}, a spume of cloud divides the picture diagonally 
into two halves, Above, a scholar-official is shown at court; and below, the 
Same man, alone in his private garden, contemplates ‘"amending hjs errors," 
This melancholy representation of official life reflects the Northern Sung 
scholar’s deep feeling of ambivalence, his desire to serve and his equally strong 
desire not fa serve. According to the classic Commentary of Tso to the Spring 
arid Autumn Annuls, the three great ambitions of a scholar should be to exem¬ 
plify virtuous conduct [ii-te), to accomplish great deeds {li-kung), and to leave 
behind a legacy in spoken or written words (li-jen). 6 * Thus, a moral life was in 
the end deemed more important than worldly accomplishment. For everything 
there Is ao appropriate season, and when circumstances vrerc not favorable for 
the scholar of high moral principle to serve, as Li and his friends discovered in 
the difficult years oi the late Northern Sung, ir was die wise scholar who re¬ 
treated Irons the world tjf politics, instead concentrating his efforts on the arts. 

Bom to a distinguished family of scholar-officials and collectors In Shil¬ 
oh 1 eng in southern Anhwei, L.i Kung-lm achieved his chin-shih degree in 1070 
bur, instead of entering Lmmediately into official service, chose to live in seclu¬ 
sion for nearly ten years in his naiive Lung-mien {Sleeping Dragon) Moun¬ 
tains, In die 1070s, the Northern Sung government was embroiled in disputes 
geEieratcd by a court-initiated reform movement k was not until early 2079 
that Li returned to the capital, Pien-ching, to work as a reader ol examination 
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papers. And from ic$3 to io-Ss,, he served in severs] provincial posts in Kiatigsi 
and Honan. Folio-wing the death of the emperor Shen-tsung in April 10S5, 
under the regency of the dowager empress Kao, anti-reform conservatives re¬ 
turned to power. The capital, alive with cultural activity, drew together under 
Su Shib, a leading conservative, such literary and arcistic luminaries as Huang 
r’ing-chien, Mi Fu, Wang Shcn, and Chao Ling-jang, By them, La Kutig-lin 
was back in the capital working in the Secretariat Chancellery, In io&Ji, Su 
Shih was appointed the chief examiner ol the chin-skib degree and Li was 
again made an examination grader. Her remained iti Lbe capitis! until ju>>7 , 
when he left to serve as a minor district officer in Anhwei, and retired in iroo. 
He died at Lung-mien in hq& 

It is -l lear that Li Kung-lin, who ended his slays in government service 
near rhe bottom of the bureaucratic ladder, -did not enjoy a particularly sucoess- 
ful official career 4 ' 1 As is pointed out in his biography, in the early twelfth- 
century Catalogue u-f the imperial Pain ting CeUectioJi During the Hsuan-bo Em 
(preface dated 1110L 'Because he remained in low-level officialdom, without 
achieving distinction, he became known only for his painting. ’ It is signifi¬ 
cant that I.i, the scholgr-offidnl, retreated from official life after he earned his 
thm-shib degree, returning only as an "amateur 71 —meaning nonprofessionaJ— 
painter, "Though he followed an official's career for thirty years," his baogra- 
pher comments, "he never for one moment forgo r the mountains and the 
forests. 11 ' J 

The archetypal scholar-official painter, Li Kung-lin displayed characteris¬ 
tics that would later become cultural conventions. He refused to painr cither 
for profit or tor the rich and powerful, and he lamented chat while he painted 
“only so express [hisj nature and feeling . . , the world could not understand, 
and insisted that [he] offer people entertainment!' ' 

Wlrh L’> Kung-lin begins an era in which the political and social climate 
nurtured a new, unprecedented Hod of art. Throughout the . 'ang dynasty, 
painters were hired artisans serving to document official life. At the end of 
the Fang, reclusive scholars, turning to landscape painting, developed an "edu¬ 
cated approach to that subject- By the middle of the eleventh century, how¬ 
ever, monumental landscape painting as practiced by professional court 
painters hat! also become a popular official idiom. Then, In the late Northern 
Sung, alongside the artisan painters, there arose .3 new class of amateur scholar- 
official artists, Since they were not employed as painters and were thus unen¬ 
cumbered by patronage, ffiev perceived painting not as a means of narrative or 
for creating heroic compositions but as an expression of Inner vision and emo¬ 
tion hitherto reserved only for poetry. The eighth-century scholar-artist Wang 
Wei ($99^761?), because he had “[combined] poetry in painting and painting 
in poecryF was, according to Su Shib, the ideal painter,'' "I he eleventh-century 
scholar Shen Kua praised Wang Wei for his marvelous use of invented imag¬ 
ery. “In painting flowers, [Wang Wt-ij mixed peach and aprscoc blossoms, hibis¬ 
cus and lotus, and flowers [of different seasons] in the same scene, , , . When 
some tiling came to mind, the hand responded intuitively; when ideas 
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connected, painting instantly look shape."' 4 To achieve Full a (fee live power, it 
was thought, a poet or painter should free himself front both subject and logic. 
Wang Wei even palmed a snow scene with a banana tree in Li, because ihe 
presence cjf that tree was true to what he was trying to say. 

The difference between amateur scholar-n Aid al painting aEid artisan, or 
professional, court planting is underscoted by the attack waged by late North¬ 
ern Sung scholar-critics on realism, a style commonly followed by artisan pint- 
era and Looked down upon as something akin to Western kitsch or popular 
illustration. Su Shih, for instance, declared that ‘ anyone who judges painting 
by form-likeness shows merely the insight of a child.Scholar-official paint¬ 
ing was thus infused with life not so much by the representation of reality as 
by evocation atid reflection and the elicitation of associations that lie within 
the reaEm of feeling. 

Li Kung-Jin drew cm many sources of archaic painting and calligraphy t 
simplifying the imagery he had inherited and turning the narrative style into 
an iconic one. By nature an illustrator, Li was the first major late Northern 
Sung master to turn back from landscape painting to figural representation. 

But instead of following the official didactic manner, he sought to attain per¬ 
sonal transcendence with an intimate drawing style. His radical simplification 
of painting to plain drawing manifests a purist vision char is in parr Confucian 
and intellectual and in p;m Taoist and mystical. Plain drawing is not drawing 
at all in the Western sense of the word, since it docs not build form with mul¬ 
tiple modeling strokes. Rather, it is monochromatic ink painting w r ith a single 
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brush]me, a modulated ink outline that captures and reveals the essence of an 
object spontaneously and completely, without correction. By eliminating both 
color and modeling and communicating directly through line, the painter im¬ 
parts a sense of physical movement and effort, through which the viewer is in- 
viced both to experience anti to merge with the 5mage and with the painter. 

Compared with a realistic figural representation of the late T'atlg 
(fig. iq), which is an extension of the painter's visual world, Li's figural draw¬ 
ing. devoid of color arid illusion is m, is linear, calligraphic, and intellectual. 
During dae ninth and tenth, centuries, figural representation reached its 
dowering in opulence and naturalism. In a ninth -cent ury Buddhist banner 
from Tun-huang, Dipamkaras Prediction (tig. 19). brightly painted figures of 
the Buddha and two bodhisatrvas stand before a bowing novice against a well- 
defined landscape setting. The carefully wrought sculptural images of the dei¬ 
ties are theatrically presented; rheir demeanors, though benevolent* arc 
impersonal and masklike. The brushwork is even and continuous, subordi¬ 
nated to a naturalistic representation of the subject. By contrast, Le Kungdin, 
in his illustration of "The Fundamental Way* (pi. £a), rejects realise rspresen- 
cation and eliminates superfluous description. Human surround ing£. when in¬ 
cluded for masons of content, are graphically alluded to rather than natural- 
istically rendered. Thus the rock and bamboo signify a scholar's garden 
and cite garden wall is drawn freehand, without architectural precision*, The 
area of the ground on which the figures stand otherwise left blank. "I lie 
figures, organiied and defined by the spaces around them, seem to live in a ce¬ 
rebral racber than a physical world. Isolated* austere, and restrained, they pro¬ 
ject the very essence of reality because of rheir intense psychological absorption. 

La's facility in* his handling of bfUih and ink was such that he could trans¬ 
late his vision Onto silk or paper with total control, and ease. He avoided sym¬ 
metry and made scant use of mechanical aids, such as a ruler or compass, even 
when he depicted architecture or furniture, lest his drawing appear lifeless. 

One can well concur with Su Shih’s dictum that "anyone who judges painting 
by form-likeness shows merely the inssgbt of a child/ for it is the visible traces 
of the painter's awe and his empathy with nature as captured by bis brush that 
make the pal tiring memorable and inimitable. 

According to his biographer, he “places, the idea or 'Intern'] of a paint¬ 
ing above ad other considerations, and makes composition and decoration sub¬ 
ordinate co it." 77 It was Wang Chfang-Hn, the eighth-century poti seen in 
Scholar of the Lttt-Ii Hull (pi. £}, who first suggested ihac these were three 
stages of poetic imagination; the "physical scare" {wu-thing), the * affective 
state" {fh'ing- 4 cbmg)> and ihe "idea siaie” ( i-thing) 7 * Li's painting of The " idea.” 
or menial, image parallels the lyric tradition in Chinese potury, its which die 
operative phrase Is "poetry speaks intent 1 " {shih-yen-ehih ).™ This explicit empha¬ 
sis on "Idea'' or "intent''' calk for an interpretation based on the painter's Inten¬ 
tion and scare of mind/" 

A consummate draftsman, Li was able "to distinguish the expressions of a 
face. . , . Through docs and lines, each figure, whether ex aired or humble, rich 
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Fig. IQ. Thi Ciitssk vf Filijf 

Fifty- D™ii, “Itoadskh Encoun¬ 
ter,* Fmm Chapter 7, "Three Car¬ 
dinal KnmiirtS Heaven, Earth, 
and Man" 


or poor, is disci net ive.' :K| F at Li's powers of characterization,. we may exam¬ 
ine his pai rteimg of a roadside encounter (fig, 10}, Stepping to the side of a 
road, a gentleman, turned sideways and bending slightly forward while shuffl¬ 
ing backward, invites another gentleman to pass. The second gentleman, bow¬ 
ing courteously and with his bands cupped together in gratitude,, tiptoes by in 
short, quick steps, This graceful social ballet, □ familiar sight in early Chinese 
society, vividly captures the ritual courtesy that embodies the spirit of or 
yielding, which denotes not only politeness but a deeply inculcated value for 
mutual accommodation- The image of one man yielding to another encapsu¬ 
lates rbc meaning of the phrase "ritual propriety means simple reverence,'' EL 
which explains why piety for Li Kurtg-lln represented the fountainhead of a po*- 
Jitc and harmonious society. 

Refrain]ng from superficial brilliance, Li preferred understatement. "The 
common artisan is sometimes able to imitate [Li's] finely finished works/' 
noted Li's biographer, Hl but when it comes to [those passages that are] sketchy 
and simplified, they can never come close." 11 Li achieved this simplicity by re¬ 
inventing figure painting through calligraphic formulas. He did not pamt di¬ 
rectly from life. Instead, borrowing from ancient calligraphy, be reduced early 
drawing techniques to brush formulas for "making before matching ^reality]."* 4, 
H, Hu began pairuing by studying Kil K'ai-chih [ca, 344—ca. 406], . . . Wu lao- 
uu [active ca. 710-boJ, and ocher early master- - - - Although he never pla- 

G-i 
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Fig, i-S- After Ku Kai-'chih 
(ca. j^-ca.. 406). Admatwious &f 

shr {mfryctrea t(> ibi C9urt J-iiilJJ-j, 

Gch-ych cenmry. Dccail,, ^Tlhe 
E-mperyr Admonishes a Court 
Lady.” HandscroLI, ink and color 
*n silk, 9 IJ /ii£ st ijybfi in. ( 14 -^ * 
J4$j.] cm). British Museum, 
London 


giariwd their work, he subtly modeled, his own on their principles, 1 ^' He 
painted every kind of subject—Buddhist, Taoist, mythological, historical, 
illustrations of famous classics, portraits, animals, and landscape—and, copy¬ 
ing many ancient styles, transformed them through his own idiom, “After 
filling his mind with [ancient styles], he gathered up the best of them and 
made them his own , . ; creating a unique style-’”"' 

Barnhart has noted that Li, above all other painters, Fevived K.u K'al- 
chill's archaic "gossamer line' 1 [kac-ku yu-stu) style.*' Li's fascination with Ku is 
evident in the large number of pictures he painted with Six Dynasties subjects. 
In the Clank of Filial Piety, he returned to Ku’s archaic linear style of narra¬ 
tive illustration in a bandscroll format (fig. 21), which marked a conscious 
break with the Eiernic mid-T'ang wall-painting style of Wo Tao-izu, [he hold, 
th i eke ning-and-th inning brush style that do ruinated artisan figure painting of 
the early Northern Sung, 

Li used two basic drapery techniques, one square and one round, which, 
during the late Northern Sung, were commonly associated, respectively, with 
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the styles of a Sex Dynasties painter, I's'ao Chung-ia {active ca, 550-77), and 
the Tang master Wu lao-tzu, According to Kuo Jo-hsti, the eleventh-century 
author of Experiences in Painting, 

The twu- styles oFTs’ao [Chung-La] and Wu [Tao-tau] ate followed 
by all students. r . . Wu's brush work is round and turns in circles, with 
drapery ends flying and Lifted, while 'lean's brushwork shows a closely 
pleated style, with draperies hanging tightly. This is why ir is said by stu¬ 
dents, T, Wu’s drapery blows in the wind, while TsWs clothing clings as 
if coming out of the warerT 


Fig. 22. i.i Kung-lin (ci. 1041- 
nctf), hhr Trifrxtfr Harm, datsbk 
to ]oyo. Detail, “The Fifth 
Gmo-m." HandscroU, ink on 
paper. Present location unknown, 
fbunerfy in Kikuchi and Yama¬ 
moto Teljiro Colled inn*, Japsn 

fig 3J. Tbt Classic afFitiat Pifiy. 
Detail from. Chapter u Reman! 
sl rat ion" {pi. Sd) 


In Li's Five Tribute Horsey datable ro ao<jo, the groom {fig. 11 )■ is draped in 
robes depicted in □□ attenuated angular drapery pattern known as the ”iron¬ 
ware 1 ' (t’ich-hirrn} style. The robe is fresh and well pressed, the sleeves and 
skirt defined by stylishly crisp* sharp folds. In die illustration for die “Reanon- 
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Fist 14. The Clank of Filial Piety. 
Detail from Chapter ifr "Remon- 
siracioEi" (pi. Sd' 1 



straiion 11 scene of rhe Clastic af Filial Piety (pi, ftdh the angular drapery node 
is used together with the more dynamic swirling drapery style commonly asso¬ 
ciated with Wu Tao-tau. The secondary figures at right (fig. 23} are shown in 
the angular, pleated drapery' folds of the Ts'ao mode, the two protagonists at 
cemer h tine sea Led sovereign {fig. 24) and liis bowing servitor, are depiered wirli 
[he round, fluttering, thicken ing-and-thhming drapery of the Wu mode, while 
the billowing draperies of the opponents in this passionate confrontation 
effectively create a vortex of emotional energy that forcefully communicates 
the spirit of the critical impasse, an impasse that carries profound dynastic as 
well as personal implications. 

It is no exaggeration to say that after Li, few Chinese figure painters 
could pick up a brush or draw a lino without first thinking of him. So great 
was the felt presence of Li Kung-tin that later Chinese figure painters became 
progressively less able to create new styles by relying on. their own inspstation. 
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■imperial consort seated 0*1 4 plat¬ 
form bed. 

21 . A lady in-wniruLK tombs a youlLg 
^ir| y h, 2 ir, ivnile rhf pirl v inrjslier 

standi bv and a maidservant haids 

1 ph;-c til water behind he:. 

3i. The youthful Southern Tjutg ruler 
LL Yi 3 t in Lhe «rnip«ny of ladies 
uni liulid-Lti-Sfaitifigi. vitwi J bing¬ 
ing MTfl.ll. 

The Metropoliran Muitiim of A-x aJso 
eywuf a ..ipancic eupy \EGuwi jchotil. e:gh' 
ret nth comiary?: 41.fi) in outiine sketch with 
color ‘no-rot. moiariEfd a^ ttn album, of dvr- 
■cm rrL euenpOStEbOjt by Oiuu Wcu-Lliii. 

S. 5 . -E.iiang YJi'enjj s culoplion ii now mniintfil 
w][fi The Cleveland section of the scroll See 
EJg/tf Dymiitifs, pp. i.' -lSL 
j.j. After Tr..iti::ljt;ijn in Kang : fom Chang, The 
Ermkitian of (Chinese Tr. y Prrtny: Frum i.nte 

T'sng 19 {'fanf/tm Sun jf iPrinceioii: Princeton 

Unaveiiity Pros, C^Hoj, p. 7L. 
t4- Efor rhe rue of rhe new lyric je^rhed;, {Ee 
Yu-kunft Kao, “Chinese Lyric Aesthetics," 
in ALfreda Mu,uli nnd Wen C. .“rjiijr, eds., 

Vf f t>rd! .T.'i.'i' Cktfif n' !'#f{yy, Cn\im,r- 

phy, and Painting (tdew York 3 'he Metroj.oll- 
tan .MuseuCit ofAs(. 1991), yp. 47-90. 

37 See Xu bangck fl tsd Pang-ra’■. 

kft-i' hav-pUn vSiiicioi oii Fotgeties a ad Mis¬ 
take] in Anckrst CaJljgrsphy slid I'jinri.igJ 
tOuang su Chung su Ku-tdii Oi'n-pan-dhe, 
39S4). sol [■ j?p. hS-m- A p4i(uim£ of the 
sj,mf rit 3 e h Srwisun of At titt-li Hail, by 
ChcsTj Wcn-chii was rELurd'sd i.i the tara 
Ipgut of Pmpeior Hiii- rsu ng'< coilcCTidEt, 
hiiSdn-ht )>wjs-p"u tCaiafogue of die Impesial 
Paioiins Coliection 33 uring the Hsilan-ii* 

Eli; prefaLC dated LliOJ. limrc : ■, a diortcr 
LjiiTiiifrji; inn. The Liter #rr (jurdfX, in the Pftl 
ace Museum, QeijLn^ Traditionally attributed 
iii. rh; uif^i:jivrrnTLin. piinf-r Han Huang 
!7iJ-7£7). it has recently been establidird as 
a. -.ur-dtiwn vcrMun ul tin. uiigins.! ticn:ijxisi- 
Litm by ChimL 1 Iil tmelEciiih-OEJitucy ^'iipy 
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.'.l MccmpinLicin hiir"Hhi31Ly n*pmdti.ccs the 
icndKHiniFy arifinl in details ,mJ id: 
luLu, jntAiding drapery .ru . in t.hciu s 

famoi. : < "tremuk'itt broshline* {dum-pt], 

except lIij : cbe iHi.iLfriitug sines hive In-unr.i: 
LLKnpSpjt and nurmtreel in s way typical Lif 

I sco Southern Sung Academy figure paintings. 
Jfe. Sec Chin Wcj-aiU'. “Filing; Hua-Jun^ lun 
do Nlji-yslfh; Ou-Mei fang-wen san-dii 
i:hjh-iati -iSiooii Washington in New York: 
Journey rtiTr>iij:' : i Fjm?pe and America, 111 }, 
Ki/i-tLn yet: ciriu, nek a !i nil), p 77. 

ty. Set Li Ko-fei (d. PLotf), ta-yang min$-fmtn 

f/j,-(Record <d FajnXKlx Gardenx oi Lo-yanijfj 

(jcprint ofst .Ming ed-i Ekifing; 'X'eivb^li 

Ku cJiih Kin-tiiiaj-shei 
3,8, Pd? -a study of rhe hi&mcical background of 
1 in' Seven 5ugfi of rhe Raisa hoc- Gtuve, see 
Audrey 5 pift>, Coulrr»j.}.{iittg ihf Amtenit: 
Atfthftk aval Cnj'.'.rj' fcutfi in Eariy Chuirif 
fcttntinttr USe-jjteley arid Lo* Aogde*: Univer¬ 
sity nS California Prtis, jmuO-'i . 

M. The qualifying examination (r/jjf/n skih), 
giver in every pteieinmal city, tvas followed 
by a iiLiinLeipJ Lusminifion ■M-' a! 

rhu ea^-iul. Those who passed five exairiLi-.a^ 
cuscj- the so-called presented sdurJsri, t.hen 

fjeed line p jsbjjir ctainLliiCt-L'iS {isfn-lhih), 
presided over hr rhe emperor tirrnself. 
CandidaiM were Lested on their ksiow|«ige 
nf the Ctmhi-iiiu (lassies and Lifrjjy style, 
wi-iJj .speLvtl ejrphasts mt eSieu abdLly :o 

apply dawioiI pieoeptt asid historical prece¬ 
dents [" Luiirenopoeiry issue* ojc-d! prab-kms, 
45. See T. A. Kraebt, | r., "Sung K'ji.fcrcg: Pris¬ 
matic SlewopcJis ansi EwnuJistic Capital." 

in John YTiitlhrup Hiiger, £<5.. Crijfj lind 
Prosperity it) hang China (Tucson: UnJveisity 
of Ariiofia Press. iD7?L pp. 49-77. 

4l. Sec E. A. Knacky Jr., “Sung Society: Change 
Within Yudin nil." Far E.j'ttm Quariisiy .14. 
no, 4 (August [9si), pp. 479-38. 

4: See l.L Lin-cs^n The Five Old Men of Sni 

pang," J'Jalio/iill fltiitt Afjrjnew Rwliititl S, 

% (Novrmber-Dweniber >37^ ■ 7J 1 - 

rhotnafi Lawnoiu Fwr Galk>y ff An rifuay; 

Arim?'!Kerry Fxbifatmn, fJ: Cbfiriif /■ r^wrv 
PtihtiHg ('i'ssh.ngrpn, D Q.i Smirksoncan 
[tudmtion, iy7_s), pp. 164-70; and Perer 
Scums*n in Mjrv Gardner N"id. ITjif Cam- 

munievr uf SiheLti: fJfittiit At! or Yak, esthib- 
tail. iNew YolIc China House GaJery, Chiiu 
InsiiCDTi: i 7 ! Amerj^, lyHih pp. 97-rtses. 

'Hie hfe porrnnes are now dispersed 
iTnofng ciiiLC ELiuiCiiraLS :ji die Lusiueri Slice* 

Yu Yen inid Ch^i Kuan, acr n rhe Ya 5 e Un:wr- 
si(} L oVfr Cillery. New Haocn IS^ng Hrutn 
jjiid ?K5ij. i^'iiig an: il ihe Fmer Clllety of Air, 
W'ash ingrun. LJ.C ; ir.J Yi Sh;i: d; nip Lj .1: 
Tlse MeirapoJiun Mcueuni of Arc , hfew YosY 
44. Iv-r CbajLjc Yun-yuajL, iLj-Jui iriri?jf-jirfM (hi, in 
Yu An-lan. iisi^-shih i- uKg-.wu, vul. [, chiinn 
i, p. i; see also .Acker, Ajiw TWttgimdPrf- 
T'ltng Tertis pp. 77-74. 

44. See Wn Hnng, Eke Iru Liang Jifannr: The ]df- 


ak>g\ -if Early China* Fimy rial At 1 cScanfcjid: 

Srinfocd University lYes*. igSgl. pp. r5b-e;‘ 

4). See essay by Wasig I, "Hsich-iuij ng, pi- 
chueh^ : !Sktrers for EiiiKing}Yinrairs) ; in 
P r Oi.'.Vr 1 ?-, .t! 1 --:,- iApj hua p u EjKyelopedie Com- 
pi..ii .er: uf Writings cm Gali igruphv and 
Pa inline of che F'ei-wen irwiia, cycSl (re- 
prirtL, Yaipei: Hifin-Jkbihg Jiku-Lhil: Yurhjicn 
Kung-ssu. E971L dhfinn, pjj. 

46. Ac LeiSC [Wfl ul il.e five Litcn had .npcnuniicd 

high rijfcs in rheir careers, (.^lin Kuan, 3. p^r- 
ricip^n: in rhf bacrlo acrdipe^w cnMiy of 
■Sluja-ylian in lexoq isitder Grand CcnitteilEot 

K 11 LI i. Ifii'.n, had nrmaij escaped punish' 

ineiiL when K'ou r chc Lice Duke of Las, 

..;-.h::T e'lI and l.ci. r died in ckiIe; ..nd fu Yen 
vris Crand Conncillor in 1044 for battiy 
r:civTiy d j vi bdore i:r was diirtiisved. 

47 Sec Chu Ts'nn^li, ed-. Tifh-mattg ihanJm 
;Ccii.O TfCisnres in, m Iron Nw), in f-ihu 
ihnag-ef-itn hsii.uy cheri >k Seleeirve Oiiloe- 
cion of Books on rhe Appreciation of tire 
An*;- (IjrpL'i. ^Ticiotal Central LLbraq - 
Repriins, ]97'o>. ve4. ], p. ro?^ 

4 a. Ihd., p. to?? 

49 Fot 1 sufHiBuy ol recent opinioni ml Lhr 
sisevi'eing works of Sjc Kung i;n, see lawcoin, 
Puts Gdkty ef Art, p. 30. 

;.r- Sci: ILiciiacd W. Ysnrrdvact, “U Kian^-lici 3 
nrae.- Clang rir, r liimrarions of rfie CMsik 
oy^±£1"ri:/ 1 ' =; I.'h. L>. dissertiri-,.e, Printecon 
Univcnaty, 3967); fur Lj . r visnii l -Lin r s callig¬ 
raphy, see fHui-!iing din, "The Chsi n-g Yu 
Ti adit inn (h.d. iji-iioj: A L'is-ocai Devdop- 
nerr :n Sung Y-iliigraphy” (Ph.D. dis.se n* 
tion. Plrinjcerois Univcusiry, ipyo), 
ji. After cianshiioui in James Lea^e. mns., 

Fht / ft,i,j/i King \Him?!-eking), in paired 
Boiia e>f Ofitta, id ed., par r, Sacred Books 
of the Lasi.. y (Oxfhid : CEairtndofi Press, 

[899X PP. 4i5s-(kt. 

51. These ni.'licie paLndngs inrihuted Mi 
Ho-chih (died ca jlto! and Oi» Meng-fii 
i'3Ij4-llllJ and in Llfuitiated wtHad-hlock: L'dc- 
rusn of the dissic dared. ij.oK; set 1 Barnhart, 
"Hiim CLirig i j.," pp, hh-70. 

-,i. Onlv Ciheen .teL iiuns ..:: lj Rung li:i s iLroil 
remain: i?ln>crasions, for c, i f ind 6 a^- roiss- 
usg. Por sOtfne rriien (Bimhi/t btlifivri it dc- 
rivestre.m an ;ar.k:r rr.irln.,r>r,. wrissh l-i 

fp|lo«ved}, sne iUusttimns tor ir and c+ » r r 
cmnspoied: sec ibid., pp. cct-ci. 

54. F'rtitn rhe elastic i’tw (iiyat tarmiiyii sec 

James Lei^e, tians., Tht Chi*itit Cfm-ski 

flSfj-gfi jepriiLir, Ht.Dg Kong: fdnng Kung. 
Uoivtisiry Press, 19S0), vol- 3- pp. 358-59- 
‘■4. After translator! in &&& King, in 
Stiita.i E-vnh if China, tarn :, pp. 481-81. 
jb. fsec tkimhan, “Hsiao Chrng r!n," p. jlC. 

?- After tranfiaiion in Legge. fhifit King, jn 

Sir-, rfet Eiv/ki uf Chinn, yu t j, fjp. 47^-77. 

55. fee H'jwacd j. Wechsler, Cijfer.Kg! &f jadt 

tfiftf SiUt: Mixaf <t*a( Symhit in tin Legitt**- 

tkll if rhf Tang DjTMiFt (NcW Hive; 1: Yale 
l /ntveisicy >Ve?K t 
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59. s 5 ?id- P- iqB, 

6cl Foe a discussion uJ eIic Ming-t'any ihroug^ 
the Tang period, see shi-dt., pp. i-jj—lc] (in¬ 
cludes S>ibSio^rapfriy 

6[. See Jamas T. C. Liu (Liu Tiii-diitn), ‘'Feng- 
dhan 'rtwri-Siiia, yii Simg-tii ivJing-r'ung cha- 
c sen^ (Eeng-ahaii CmJnire and sibe Vfforship 
□! hicjvtT. Lji eLiit Ming-t'jug flitting i III' 

S'ing lY-iodi, in Liurtg- -Sk ng- i htft ytn-chi k htti- 
pten {CcLtccLLirfi ad 5 kit!icS jiI -.Wig Hutury) 

{Taipet: Lieii Ching Ch'u-paiirshih-jTh K^ng- 
ssu, [987^ pp. 3-9. Mi ill later, i ■? so^jS. a nr* 
Ming-t aTLjj^ijir strucTiirc wai eiEt,TL:\l ,:r the 

open-air Altai c.f I leaven so dmi the lieud of 
Use worship Oi l'lrsvcji VraS finally abuiiiiod 
If)' ;ir.pcr??l gneasof worship 
fin After itaci&ifDit Lit Lt‘£$e, Hug, in 

S-icrcrf Saak: o, c China , pint ], pp. ^eMy-lv,. 

6s Ll is iisrerc^riag ro nerc rh*r in Southern 
juiip, iis-l YlUcl ilLusttauuns ;..| lLl: of 

Ffflul Piety derived from UV, both diaptm y 
md v6 show rhs imperal letnpfe structure. 

See Bunion . ’’FFiwo (Thing t'o,." Hjp;. fii r 7.1, 
So- US. 

id. After ! I;'ii'iiJ;i?:<■.!'[ ill l.c^.-, HiiAi King, in 

•SjimtY jSiW.fc; ofC.hiX^, put t , pp. Lpl!].-J4. 

ii Wang Pu-chih, Suag-htn (L-E-tays on the Sung 
[■'eiiotb (TaLpei; Li- |rn Shu chu. "ijKyJ, chii&n 

4v p. P6, 

<&. [bid., p. 92. 

67 . Atler Iranxlaainrc m I.■:;-:I'/i, Hnata King, m 
SiKTfd #■■!■■?*■■ if CAuw, pirr i. p, jS6- 
dS. Cttnimcnlaiy nf 73 ,r; see James trani. r 

Spring tin if Autumn A-walk with T«t-ehttfin 
Ci'rflitiiTltitty (Ch xn-cbiii >w fin? -:hnan} v vul. $ 
<jj Thi Chinese CtraAv reprint. 

HcrngKonp: Hong Kong Unhncmty f'rr-M. 

roio). 

(JJl [mpeiiaL service nrne grader, and C-i’s 
final post was firade Sb. 

See t.h'trn fcjtvhna. S\7\g Ij.?o (.SrSti hzta 
fki* fhib-liaa (HisioricJ. St.iirce Mao.‘ri:j]s on 
tlic Pj, istezs; ij[ lKe Sung, Lu.i*. Jnd 5 ..h:n Dy- 
flstKi) {Belling; Wen-wu Cti U'pan ni:.i, 

1 - 53 ^ 1 . P- 451 

71. J bid. 

71. I :>!-.l. ] Ivsvg, v-'it;i ojily aI jfji t rn.-ndiJiejirio.ii.;, 
followed the ir^nilacten in SaEnlL^rc- "Hum 
i btiig tiiC lii lIi.-j and ledlomnir iKisuages 
Lih'iiK'L L; 1 biography an Hmen-inr //it.i p'a, in 
YiL An^lan, Huri-fhih n'ttrig fhit, v-cJ, 7 , shi&a 
7 , pp. 7 ^- 76 . 


r.s. £t= Sin .ri BlisItk The Chinese Uxwi vn Pathf 

trig Si; $hih fiatf-ntii) to Tung Chi-tbang 
tiffl-ifyti)* S iairvjrd-Veischiiig In 5 ciiure Scim- 
t-r.F, ?7 (C.jTnSwidgr, Ma;s.: }da ivanl iJsuvct- 
siry Pje-ja, 1-J 7 ! p J-j 

74. Shen Kiel, Mmg-(h~r in-illn (Notts Wfilini 

at Meng-ch'i). Jn Yi'ung>:hu chi ch 'eng | Slian^- 
hai:-Shaiig-wu Yiji-ihu.-kuan.:. ro^jJ. vol. iSi- 

y/jfUFjf 17, p. May, 

75. Set Bath, Chiton Uiewii Kaimi'tg, p 16 

76 . Wrmng us Lhc liLc dtewtith utfiteirv: Mi fb 
CjjinirjeiLK-d. People m.ow*dp>y seldom make 
iLirrahvi paintu»gL H See Mi fu, Hua-i hib 
{Hitnjry of [birring), in Yii Chicnrhui, ed., 
Cmutg-Jui# btut-futt ki-pkn jClassifietl Com- 
^ilatspn of ^'‘nuitEy <ki Chinese Pii:i:i i-;!> 

(('long Kong: Chiang-huFi Shii'chu, , 

vul. 1. p. 4 S 3 - 

77. Chen Kan 'IIU, .’sirn-y I'.r.iii (,hin, p. 45.1. 

70. PrufeciH Yu-Ssonj! Kao iu^igeais Tiie inuii!- 

lasion ' snsfjpi: 7 ’ fur mis !jsi staie, ‘"when she 
|jj>er's aesiherk ideas fill and spread out tn 
the ; LT-4|7.iiaiy *1 hia mi :1 i. See Kiti, 

'‘ChinEse Lyric Aerthrtn.s,'" i a Murtk and. 
hsng, Werdi /in.i /h^«, js. 74. 
f<y. Fur the cuncept cif ihih-jzn-thiis, itc JiArrtts 
}. Y. Uu, Chin fit Ti\f!>r;n ef Utmttnrr (Chs- 
csgti: Lftiymttj' 0 i Cbkagu Press-, 1^7?)^ 
pp. £ 7 - 79 - 

So. ix Iniro'Juction-, note 4. 

!il. Ch'tsi Sung Lid# &><**> p. 

04, The Claistc if Filial Piety, chap, n; m L^gge, 
Semi rikifj ef’OIrri'id, pan r, pp, ^Si-fla, 

■0^. Chen Kao Inn, Srtrey Lias Chrn. p. 4-51. 

84. (iannbrids, Anawt Wiui&it, p. is 3 
Hf. Che a Kao-hi.c hung i.iati Chm. p. 411. 
fld. Ibid, 

S?, See RitoHfB l\,, Birnhirt^ “Survival^ Revii’- 
aljs, and the Clamiuj Tniiiri^jL cl Qdncie 
l r igu,re hinting,'' in .'Vv.vfT.vVK-p- ry'rV lnwmz- 

no.nal Syrn^vimm vtj Chncec Ftfmtittg, Ail- 
signal /Man? hfstffttm, Jaij-s?., rS-ig June 

(Taipei, 197a), pp. ifs-no. 

SK. Sec Kmj jo-liaii, F a-bvti thtetr-wnt chih {Ei- 
p^"itnrsts >n JVintJng), in V’ii An !an FFna- 

shih ii'iiHg-sha-. vol, 1, thfow 1, p. rot -ind see 
AJcxj ndltr C. Sc.prr, traris., FCno Jo-hiHt rvpe- 
ritnftt in fainting (T'v^htMt chitts^tn ththh 
■ft? EttPtmb Century tiusoey of Chinn; hut ru¬ 
ing Together with ihi Chine}i Text iti rln. i:nn!i 
■!'S-kshsngriMS, P.C.: American Omnril of 
Learned So^ieries, ro^t)- pp. 16-17 
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Of Nature and Art: 
Monumental Landscape 


Attributed to Ch'(j I’mg CattLve 
ta. rofo), ilL't.iil froffl 

Swri?n?fr MfWItitfW (pi (0.1 


Writing about landscape painting in. the Wests Kenneth Clark noted that “in 
times when the hu titan spirit seems rr> have burned most brightly the painting 
of landscape for its own sake did no? exist and was unthinkable,” Hus observa¬ 
tion seems also to be borne out in the hast- 1 he development of Chinese land¬ 
scape painting, "paintings of mountains and rivers ' (shsn^shui-bua), occurred 
during the Wei, Tain, auid Sis Dynasties eras (210-^589) and the Fist Dynasties 
period (907-60}, China's two tong intervals of political disunity, when poors 
and arrises, disenchanted with the world of human affairs, turned away to seek 
a realm of spiritual enlightenment. 

In the West, the human spirit has always shone most brilliandy in the 
expression of the creative will and in the purs nil of individualism; in the hast, 
the human will is subsumed under a larger principle,, one thut is expressed 
through a profound belief in communion with nature, a cosmic vision of 
mar’s harmonious existence in a vast but orderly universe. The unique expres- 
si on of this vision is found in the monumental landscape painting of the early 
Northern Sung (960-1117), whose development coincided with that of Nen- 
Confuciarusm, rhe resurgence of she ancient moral philosophy, at a time of 
vigorous idealism among the most creative class in society, the newly risen 
scholar officials. 

Bounded by mountain ranges and traversed by two great rivers, the Yel¬ 
low and ebe Yangtze, China’s natural landscape has played an important role 
in the shaping of the Chinese mind and character. The sparsely inhabited 
mountains arc both a reminder of a simpler pasr, of truth unquestioned and 
nature unspoiled, and a spiritual refuge, where moral values can be cultivated 
mid harmony with nature restored. From very early tinnes rhe Chinese, unlike 
Western Europeans, who coEisidered untamed nature inimical to human soci¬ 
ety, imagined the mountains an earthly paradise, the abode of the immortals. 

1 bus did the early fifth-century post T ao Often envision, in his famous fable 
of the Peach Blossom Spring, the blossom-covered mountain valley as an an¬ 
cient utopia, free of warfare and social turmoil, 3 After the breakup of the Han 
Empire, during the fourth and fifth centuries, the influence of Taoism and 
Buddhism Jed artists to turn to nature in their desire to express themselves In 
a spsrittiaS domain. Several centuries later, in the wake of rhe devastation of 
rhe 1 '.mg capital, Ch ang-an, by the An Lu-shan rebellion, rhe poet Tu Fti 
(711-770) sounded his immortal lament. 
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L’be country is shattered, 

But the mountains and the rivers remain! 1 

Indeed, throughout Chinese hisrory,. in times of both war and peace, land¬ 
scapes of "rivers and mountains" [chiang-shan) have nurtured and reinvigo- 
rared the Chinese spirit. 

Landscape painting first developed as illustration for narratives and 
poetry, Paintings of trees and rocks became an independenr genre during the 
late T'ang period, in the eighth and ninth centuries. During the tumultuous 
Five Dynasties era, in the early tenth century, red use scholars fleeing to the 
mountains saw the tall pine tree as an image of the virtuous man in the wilder¬ 
ness. They began to paint a symbolic landscape, with the great pine at the cen¬ 
ter of a moral universe. Then, in the early Northern Sung dynasty, the mor¬ 
dant, bleak spirit of the red use painter, first expressed in the gnarled pine 
trees, was transformed and projected by professional court painters into a he¬ 
roic, epic landscape style. This early Northern Sung vision of eternity, a time¬ 
less, archetypal landscape, las red about one hundred years, from the middle of 
the rentb through the middle of the eleventh century. 

Narrative and Poetic Illustration 

Landscape elements first appeared as settings for narrative and symbolic re pre¬ 
set! tarion. Archaic Chinese representations of mountains and trees resembled 
their ideographic counterparts: sfuin (*mountain' 1 ) ^ comprises three tri¬ 
angles* a ''host" peat flanked by two ''guests," and mu fierce' 1 ) is 
described by forked branches and anchoring roots. The first imporiant compo¬ 
sitional device was that of overlapping triangles, which created the impression 
of diagonal spatial recession. In a late Han tile that shows hunters shooting 
geese at a lakeside (lig. 25)* the lake, delineated by three such overlapping tri- 



Fig. zj. Hunting and Harvtitittg 
Sffitd- Eiaiiern HrO dyilSUty. 

110. Rubbing of 1 tomb tile fr-om 
Ch'tng-tu, Szechwan province, 
id'i * 19 in. (39.5 sc 48 cm), 
Ch’cng-tu Mliscuji* 
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Fig. ifi. MilfsiiiiltlvJ jilldkii. 
Northern Chcu dpoascy, mid-Gth 
century. \^ r all painting from Cave- 
42S, Tun-huang, Kansu Province 


angles, is filled with the silhouettes of locus leaves and gliding fish,, while die 
sky is lined with geese in flying formation, Rather chan being grasped com pre- 
hens ivcly, che picture unfolds sequentially: individual elements, each a discrete 
image, are read on an additive basis, one by one, Compositional unity is 
a thieved through the-consonance and repetition of similar forms and rhythms, 
By the mid-sixth century, as seen in the Jstska wall paintings at Tun-htiang, 
Cave 418 {fig, t6), motifs of diagonally linked chains of overlapping moun¬ 
tains provide settings for individual scenes, creating 41 space cells." 4 Although 
each element is still read individually, .successive scenes now unfold horizon¬ 
tally, as in a handscrolh with tall trees serving as both space idlers and space 
dividers. 

During the Tang dynasty, narrative illustrations of city scenes and 
scholars * gardens developed as part illuminated map and part genre pa inti ng.' 
Two important: T’aug landscape compositions are paintings of gardens, che 
Wan%-chtu&n Villa (fig, 27), after Wang Wei ( fig?? -761?), and [he 'len Views from 
a Thatched Lodge { fig. 26}, after Lu Hung (active ca, 7] 3-4 2), both pictures of 
a scholar's retreat. 1 ’ 1 In transforming natural settings into artfully landscaped 
human environments, it was customary for property owners to name sites the¬ 
matically—‘'Arbor Beside the Lake/' for example, or '‘bamboo Studio"—and 
to write poems about them. As pictorial representations, the paintings illus¬ 
trate the poetic themes of the sites rather than the actual landscapes, The 
scholar-poet, musician, and painter Wang Wei acquired his property on the 
banks of the Wang River, In the southwestern outskirts of the 'Pang capital, 
Ch’ang-an, in about the year 74O, Wang developed the property and com¬ 
posed a set of twenty quatrains describing its various points of interest, 7 Al¬ 
though the wall painting that illustrated the poems, which originally decorated 
the walls of a Buddhist temple, was destroyed (presumably during the Buddhist 
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persecutions of 845)1 the composition, known since the Northern Sung, has 
been preserved through the rubbing of a Stone ergraving cut in ifiiy,' 1 The 
scenes arc here organ tied in a scries of space ceils formed by circular mountain 
motifs similar to those seen in the ]a taka wail paintings at Tun-huang. 

The recluse scholar Lu Hung, who declined a court appointment, buik 
his retreat, the Thatched Lodge,, on Mount Sung outside the eastern capital, 
Lo-yang. The surviving version of Lu Hung’s 7c.tr Views of & Thatched Ijtdgc, 
known since the thirteenth century, presents individual scenes that alternate 
with descriptive prefaces and poems. ,J Working within a rectangular format, 
die painter forms different compositional patterns by manipulating the place¬ 
ment of die trees and rocks: a hill encircled by a valley, a grotto surrounded, 
by hills, a cottage surrounded by trees and rocks, a canopy of trees on flat 
ground or rising against a mountain slope, and so forth. 

In neither Wang WeTs nor Lu Hung's, composition does landscape as nar¬ 
rative or pnebc illustration represent rhe "landscape of truth" as later con¬ 
ceived by the early Northern Sung painters. During the late Northern Sung 
and Southern Sung, however, when painters revived the illustration of poetry, 
they would return to the compositional patterns of Wang Wei and Lu Hung 
as their models. 

Neo-Canfuciamsm and Landscape Painting 

It was buddhism that first introduced, from India, a system of metaphysics 
and a coherent worldview more advanced than anything hitherto known in 
China. With Buddhist thought, scholars of the bix Dynasties period engaged 
in philosophical discussions of truth and reality, being and nonbeing, substanti¬ 
ality and nonsubstanrialicy. 1 '' Beginning in rhe late 'Fang and early Northern 
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Fig. 27- After Wang WeL (Gypr- 
7fiir). Wtfrif-th ban ViILl. Kuli- 
binp from a none engraving 
dated t 4 t 7 , tri+ m [51 in. (jo s 
^7.5 cm). Department oE Arr 
in lI Arcftaeciiogy, Princeton 
University 
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Sung, Neo-ConFucian thinkers rebuilt ConFucian ethics on Buddhist and Tao¬ 
ist metaphysics. A principal tenet of Neo-Con fucian philosophy holds chat the 
universe has a basis in morality. Because Kco-ConFucian moral philosophy 
defines the human mind as engaged with rhe nature of"being, the traditional 
Focus of learning was scIF-culcivacion. Id the coent rhat rhe "mind" (hiin) 
reflects the perfect "principles" (It) of nature, man can achieve union with the 
ultimate “principles'" of cosmic creativity only by realizing, the ionaie moral 
mind within the self. 

The late T'ang Neo-ConFucian scholar Li Ao (died ca. &40), borrowing a 
phrase from the ConFucian classic The Great Learning, described his approach 
to learning and self-cultivation as ko-wu ehib-ihih, ’'the investigation of things 
leading to the [jerfecnon of knowledge." The phrases, however, tloes not imply 
modern scientific method, Shan Yung {!nn-i077) r 3 leading eleventh-century 
thinker, defined objective learning as ''observing tilings in iermt of things” (2- 
ri-'w kuan-imi). Shao proposed that things should be observed ’'with die minrT 
and "in Sight of their own principles." rather than with the eye, .since only the 
mind can perceive underlying principles. Man’s observation of the: world 
should therefore reflect the principles of nature and remain unclouded by ego¬ 
centric human emotion (i'b'ing)T 

F ] he unity of man and heaven { t'ien-jen ho-i), man as the co-creator 
rather than as merely a creature of rhe universe, is a key Neo-ConFucian con¬ 
cept. In the words of the eleventh-century philosopher Chang Tsai. 

By expanding one's mind, one is able to embody the things of the 
whole world. If things are not embodied, it is because the mind has 
excluded Them. , , . As [the sage; views the world, there is in it no 
cule thing th;if is not hi.s own self. : 
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It is through embodied (i V) thinking and reflection and the dynamic inter¬ 
change between the observer and the thing observed that man ss able to grasp 
the workings of the universe. 

Paintings of trees and rocks as embodiments of nature's principles first ap¬ 
peared as an independent genre in Tang painting. Rocks, as "kernels of en¬ 
ergy' 1 and Tones of the earthy isolated and immovable, symbol Lie potency, 
while trees, which are bom of seeds but grow into gnarled, dragonllke forms, 
symbolize enduring life. IJ The Tang master Chang Ts'ao (active ca. 766-78) 
painted rocks and trees with unusually expressive brushwork, "using a blunt- 
tipped brush and sometimes tubbing with his Ungers on the surface of the 
silk." 31 I he description of Chang’s painting technique recalls that of the in¬ 
spired "untrammelcd class'' {i-p'in} of pa inters P who are reputed, to have prac¬ 
ticed the somewhat unorthodox working method of flinging ink onto silk and 
spreading it on, the surface by means of their hair or hands.’* In such 2 painr¬ 
ing. it was not so much the composition of the work that was deemed import¬ 
ant as site feeling of spontaneity and mystic oneness with nature. Chang 
described his own painting as 

A reaching outward to imitate Creation, 

And a turning inward to master the mmd.' b 

This description can bo said to sum up the philosophical approach of the 
Chinese landscape painter. Looking to nature he carefully studied the world 
around him. and looking to himself he sought his own response to narure. 

The interactive relationship between the two, aa expressed by the term redr- 
dmng, "outer/inner" or ‘ exterior/interior," is circular and dynamic; as the art¬ 
ist sought to describe the externa! truth of the universe, he discovered at rhe 
same rime an internal psychological truth. 

After the fall of the T'ang, in the early tenth century, many scholars re- 
Treated ro the mountains. Living in, secluded hermitages or Buddhist temples, 
they attended to their spiritual needs, studying, painting, and thinking about 
nature and the universe. These scholars would become China’s first great land¬ 
scape masters. Ching Hao (ca. 870- ca. y^o), a Neo-Confucian scholar who 
went to live in Mount T'ai-hing. in central 1 -lopc i Province, was the first to 
formulate a coherent theory ol Chinese Landscape painting. In his essay “ Notes 
on Brush Method," Clung makes a clear distinction between physical likeness 
(ua) and truth ( chm)\ 

|A picture that attains] likeness achieves the physical Form but leaves out 
the life breath of the subject, while in [a picture that attorns) truth the 
life breath and inner qualities: oS rise subject are fully present.' 

For Citing, the painter of rrurb is 2 ’'.sage” capable of “divining the emblems 
of objects and grasping their essence" (tH-um-htiang trh ' The 

word “emblem," or hu(mg> comes from the ancient divination classic the 
of Changa, 1 manual by which the future is predicted by the manipulation of 
sixty-four hexagrams {diagrams composed of six broken or unbroken lines). 
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The hexagrams, as “emblems," arc archetypes of physical forms (itsirtg)** By 
''divining emblems*" 1 Cbing referred no the representation of true, or arche- 
xypal Forms, rather Lhan merely the physical quail ties of objects. 

In viewing landscape painting as a magical diagram of cosmic truths 
Ching Hao iLeferiheiess followed a rational approach of “investigation . . . 
leading to the perfection of knowledge*: 

One must understand the archerype, the emblem of each thing. When 
a tree grows, it follows its own received nature, , , , The pine tree, [for 
com pie,] from its beginnings, may bend as it grow?, but will never ap¬ 
pear crooked. Sometimes it is dense with foliage, sometimes sparse, 
neither blue nor green. As a. sapling ri stands upright, Its budding heart 
5]ready harboring noble ambitions- Once ii has grown raller than all the 
other nets, even when its lower brand iet bow down to the earth, they 
never touch foe common ground. Its layered branches spreading in the 
forest, it has die air of a dignified and virtuous gentleman,” 

LH T he emblems of the mountains and the rivers, ’ continues Ching, "are mutu¬ 
ally generative, their breath forces causing each other to grow.*" 3 In fa netscape 
painting, Chsng secs generating and regenerating forms and forces, endlessly 
transformed in the changing light and mists of the seasons, Through the 
painter’s rigorous method of selection and elimination, these are re-oombined 
aod re-presented, each time in 0 complete and newly organized harmony, 

"Only when jou are able to forget about the brush and ink will you achieve 
true landscape, '"' 

By perceiving in the pine tree the human characteristics of a virtuous 
gentleman, the recluse scholar-painters believed they had discovered in nature 
the moral order that had been lost in the human world, The first of the early 
Northern Sung landscape masters, Li Cheng 9G7), who was born in 
Cli'ing-chou, Shantung Province, was 0 descendant of the "Pang imperial farm 
ily. An aristocrat Fallen on hard times, Li Is said to have painted desolate 
scenes of wintry forests because 41 men of virtue are now found only in the 
wilderness,'" 2 * Although no original work by Li has survived, wc know that his 
influence was extensive. Travelers in a Wintry For fit (pi, y} is a large early 
twelfth-century hanging scroll after a composition by Li that is mentioned by 
the eleventh-century scholar-artist Mi Fu in his History of PaintmgF 

As an illustration of [he Confucian scholar's renunciation of worldly 
affairs, Travelers in a Wintty Forest recalls the episode in the life ol the Bud¬ 
dha, Prince Siddhartha, when, :in his Great Going Forth in search of enlighten¬ 
ment, he entered a deep forest. In the painting, the scholar on a donkey and 
his two servant companions on foot ate shown huddling agamst the cold as 
they make their way through thr; pine Forest along a snow-covered riverbunk, 
in both their configuration and their social relationship to one another, she 
wanderers are echoed in the frozen forest, in which a gsant pine tree, symbol 
of the virtuous gentleman, is surrounded by more 'lowly” vegetation— 
small trees, shrubs, and bamboos, 25 The rhythmic forms ol the trees and the 
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cluiidlike snow-covered boulders reflect and re-create the bearing and gestures 
of the figures in their fluttering draperies, Nnt in accord wUh ibe term "land¬ 
scape"—a palming ''of mountains arid rivers'’—the true subject of Id’s paint¬ 
ing is the great pine. Drawn with the meticulous and earing detail of a great 
portrait, the tree symbolizes the Nco-Confudan concept of cbiin-tzu, the 
uncommon, exceptional gentleman (pL ■pa,). The shape of the great pine is un¬ 
usual and complex; its needles remain constant, enduring the harshest of 
winters onslaught. Like a great man, the tree, in Ching Hao's words, "may 
bend [from suffering! as it grows, but will never appear crooked. 1 ' In its youth, 
"its budding heart [harbors] noble ambitions." As it ages, it grows in stature, 
climbing higher than all other crocs. Finally, it is individual and superior, for 
''even when its lower branches bow down to the earth, they never touch the 
common, ground .' 5 Indeed, for the Nco-Confucianisr, the recluse scholar was 
the true sovereign of the moral earth, as rhe great pine was the lord of the 
lofty mountains. 

Cn the composition after Li Ch'eng, the beautifully wrought vegetation 
around rhe central pine ranges from early sprouting brush to lush trees Ln full 
maturity ro a shattered old tree trunk, composing a microcosm of the natural 
cycle of growth and decay, while the great pine standing rail symbolizes con¬ 
stancy and eternal truth. Mi Fu compared rhe 'drawn bur elegant'' face of the 
scholar (pL 9 b) • the painte/s self-portrait—-with that of the T*ang poet 
Meng Hao-jan ( 689 - 740 ], a victim of earlier political vicissitudes, This refer¬ 
ence to post suffering injects a note oi poignancy into the picture, though die 
artist's own unyielding will 1 s reflected by die stoic silence of the wintry forest, 

Although rhe highly realisric depletion of rhe tree and figure, 35 well as 
rhe way the silhouetted boulders and slopes are sequentially unified sn space, 
dates she execution of Travelers in u Wintry Fa rest to rhe early twelfth century, 
the powerful conception of the composition relates the painting directly to Li 
Ch eng, the "master of a hundred generations .As a work of the mid-tenth 
century, l.-i's anthropomorphized land scape—in which close-up views docu¬ 
ment in detail the myriad activities of nature—mediates halfway between nar¬ 
rative illustration and monumental landscape representation, Despite the 
solemnity of Its theme, the vibrancy and intelligence of the imagery and the 
enjoyment in the execution are so much in evidence that n is easy to see why- 
later masters:—most notably, Kuo Hsi rpi. n)> Ln Chih-ch'uan (pi 92 ), Chat] 
Meng-fti (pi. ten), and Ni Tsati (pi. 11 6 )—continued to he inspired hoth by 
the conception and by the style of this remarkable work. 


PL 9. Afat Li Chcts^ (919-967). 

j r r,.jj..f/rrr in a Wintry Zw.ir, early 
mfr ccniury. Hanging sen)]!, ink 
and colur uri iilk. 63 FV a i^. 
(]6i.6 x 100 cm). Purchase. 
Fletcher Fund and E 3 ec|uevt of 
Donochy Graham Denneie, E972 
(197km) 


Monumental Landscape Painting 

During the early Northern Sung dynasty; emperors, no bit-men, and scholar' 
officials, as well as successful merchants, decorated rhe walls and screens of 
their palaces and homes with monumental Landscape paintings. In 9 yi, for 
example, rhe southern landscape master Chii-jan (active ca- 960 - 9 ;)—an expa¬ 
triate from the vanquished Southern T'ang court of Li Yu—was edfed to the 
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Northern Sung imperial palace, in Ticn'ching, to decorate the Jade Hail in the P 3 - Derail, p| r 9. 
Institute of Academicians of the Imperial Chancellery, And in 1013-51, a six- 
paneled landscape screen by Yen Scl {died io^o) was placed in the center of 
the same halL 1 * 

Aa architectural decoration, earlier monumental wail paintings had served 
a ritual function, The Institute of Academicians, under the T'ang, was origi¬ 
nally decorated with magical symbols of the universe, the Ocean Surrounding 
the Dragon Mountain, In the early Northern Sung, the Jade Hall had been 
first decorated on the east, north, and west with a continuous wall painting of 
dragons in water, executed from 580 to 983 by another southern expatriate 
painter from Li Yu’s court, Tung Yu {active ca, The replacement in 

992 of the central portion of Tung Yii’s composition nit rhe north end of the 
jade Hall with a landscape by Chu-jan was, therefore, an important departure, 
inaugurating the tradition of decorating ceremonial halls of state with monu¬ 
mental landscapes that depicted ''the vasmess and multiplicity of Creation itself. 1 ' 30 

In the Liao mausoleum at Ch’ing-ling, in eastern Mongolia, dating to 
about io>q, wall paintings representing the four seasons (fig, 19) are found 
at the four cardinal points of the circular burial chamber; spring to the 
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case, summer m the south, autumr. io die west, anti winter to the north. Two 
lines of geests Hying counterclockwise, are seen departing foe the south in the 
autumn and reluming no till in the spring. As an elegiac theme for funerary 
wall decoration, landscapes symbolized the cyclical movement of nature from 
birth to growth to decline and death and rebirth. 

Rejecting the overtly narrative and symbolic, early Northern Sung land¬ 
scape masters focused on the reprcsci ration of great mountain peaks, the 
"bones 1 " and structure of the earth, as the true Iconic image of nature. The fa¬ 
mous masterpiece Travelers Among Streams and Mountains* by fan Khan {ac¬ 
tive ca. 990-1030 j fig. 30), epirornsres dm new interest. Fan fCiian* a native of 
Shensi Province, firs: studied the styles of Kuan T'ung {active ca. 907-23; a 
follower of Ching Hao) and Li Cheng, after which, declaring that it was "bet¬ 
ter to study nature and, stall better, to follow one's heart,' " he retired to the 
mountains to pursue his own inspiration. In Travelers Among Streams and 
Mountains a large banging scroll more than six feet in height, the great moun¬ 
tain peak, standing high on the shoulders of two supporting peaks, dominates 
the composition as the emblem of the universe. Although these great moun¬ 
tain forms are simple, generalized: triangular masses with enveloping parallel 
folds, the depiction, with its po inti 11 is tic Taindrop” 1 texture pattern and 
scrubby foliage on the peaks, vividly captures the landscape peculiarities of 
Shensi In northwest China, where trees and brush grow in wind-deposited soil 
on rocky mountain cops. Individual rocks and irees are viewed frontally, as dis¬ 
crete. additive motifs, and the treatment of space is compartmentalized. The 
vertical composition proceeds from front to back in three separate stages—ihe 
foreground with hs minute human figures, the middle distance with massive 
trees, and the background with towering mountains—each with its own sug¬ 
gested ground plane rilling away from the viewer ar a different angle. Con¬ 
ceived as a series of images, and read part by pail and motif by motif, the 
great landscape represents not an actual view of nature but a conceptual vision 
of the ntaerocosmic universe. 

By the mid-eleventh century, monumental landscape painting had be¬ 
come the official idiom of a rich and abundant culture. In his treatise on land¬ 
scape painting. Lofty Ambition in Fomin and Streams, Kuo Hsi {ca. 1000-1090)1 
the favorite court; painter of the emperor Shen-tsung, offers a comprehensive 
summary of Northern Sung monumental landscape theory A Kuo, the pro¬ 
fessional painter, begins by extolling the enjoyment of landscape painting, 
urging the attainmenr of what ho calls The heart of the foresrs and streams "; 

How delightful to enjoy a landscape painting rendered by a skit I fill 
hand’ Without leaving ones home, ro be transported to streams and 
ravines in faraway places, the cries of monkeys acid birds faintly reaching 
one’s ears, light dappling the hills, glittering reflections on the water daz¬ 
zling die eye. lk 

As an academician, Kuo, no douhe influenced by his learned scholar-offi¬ 
cial friends, advocates an educated, or learned, approach to landscape painting; 
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Learning to paint is [Hi different from learning calligraphy. Tb<Ke wkn 
study Chung Yu [151-130], Wang Hsbchih ica, 303-ca, g6i| t Yu Shih- 
nars [558-638], and Liu Kung-ch'uan [77E-665] will after a while learn 
m write like them. Great men and learned scholar.!; thus do nor limit 
themselves to one school. Rather* it is necessary to absorb and combine 
many models* 10 discuss them and study them in depth, so that one 
may form his own personal style, N 

in offering a catalogue of principles for landscape painting, Kuo Hsl cate- 
go ria.es rock types, compositional schemata, and atmospheric and seasonal 
changes, creating a visual structure chat gives support to the Neo-Confucian 
vision of man's place in a vast and complex, but ultimately orderly, universe. 

In '] "ang landscape painring* Tentative beginnings of two contrasting 
types of texture patterns {tsuri) for modeling rocks can be discerned. One type 
shows softly rubbed parallel brushstrokes in the shaded crevices of rock forms 
wirh gently swelling contours, the orher uses a stippled technique to describe 
rock surfaces with jagged edges. Kuo Hsi identifies two contrasting landscape 
modes* the ‘ rocky 1 ' and the '‘earthen 14 : 

Some mountains are covered with earth, others with rocks. On earthen 
mountains that arc covered with rocks, the forests and trees arc ican and 
talk On rocky mountains that arc covered with earth.* the forests and 
trees are fiat and luxuriant.* 
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From [he mid-T’ang, in the eighth century, three basic schemata had 
been used in the composition nf mountain Landscape: first, a scene dominated 
by tall vertical elements; seconds a panoramic view hi ted by a series of horizon¬ 
tal dements; and third, a composition combining the two. The contribution 
of Kuo Hst was to formulate these patterns, describing them as ways of perceiv¬ 
ing landscape: 
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From cbe bottom of the mountain looking up toward [he top is rhe 
high distance,. From rhe front of the mountnio peering into the back of 
tin 1 mountain is the deep distance. Stooi a ncarljy mountain looking 
past distant mountains is the level distance. 1 ' 

To indicate scale* Kuo establishes j hierarchy of sizes for the human figure, the 
tree, and the mountain: 

In landscape painting there are rbree degrees of magnitude; a mountain, 
which Ls larger than a tree, which is larger than a human figure. If the 
mountains are not piled up by the score, and if they are no larger than 
the frees, they will not look imposing. And if the trees arc not stackers 
up by the score, and it they ate no larger than the human Figures, they 
weSI eioe took large. R 

Drawing a parallel between nature and rhe human world, Kuo Hsi sees the 
central mountain peak in a landscape composition as the emblem of 'a great 
king, seated and facing the sun, with a hundred grandees coming to coiiiE 11 : 

In painting a landscape one attends first to the great mountain, which is. 
called the host peak. Once the host is fixed, one may proceed with rhe 
secondary mountain^ near and far, large and small, in its domination of 
ibe whole region* the host is like a. ruler artw-rtg hsS subjects, a En^Hter 
among servants." 

Finally, to emphasize the vastncSs of nature and is .infinite capacity for expan¬ 
sion, Kuo Hsi advises the painter to surest rather than to delineate completely: 

If tine wishes to Eilake a mountain appear high, one must not paint 
every part of at or u will seem diminished. It will lottk tail when encircled 
at mid-height by mist and clouds. If one wishes to describe a 
stream that stretches afar, one must not paint its entire course; only 
when its course is shaded and interrupted will it appear Song. ,: ' 

-According to Kuo Hsis definition, Fan K/nan's Travelsrt Among Streams 
and Mountains (fig. 30) shows a high-distance view in, the rocky landscape 
mode. In Fan’s painting, it is the diminutive ness of the la umars figEtres that 
amplifies the sizes of rhe trees and mountains. Lilliputian figures are seen at 
the foot of an immense deciduous furest, while mountain peaks oJ cosmic pro¬ 
portions tower above. The use of a leaping scale exponent tally heightens the 
impression of size and distance. The blank areas between the three distances 
serve as perceptual respites, inviting the viewer to roam freely through a space 
that is infinite because it is unmeasured and immeasurable. 

A very different kind of landscape is Wintry (jTfivpy and f-ay&rd Burtkt, at¬ 
tributed to the tenik-century southern landscape master Tung Yuan (died $c±; 
fig, 31), which f according to Kuo Hsi’s definition* shows a level-distance view 
in the earthen landscape mode. A eoutt painter of a ptospi^oits southeastern 
principality »l the Southern T ang (937— ytffr rung developed a style well 
suited ro the depiction of rise sols: rolling hills of southern China. After the 
reunification of the south in 976, the southern style brought north to K’ai- 
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Feng by Tung Yuan's fed Lower Chii-jart h though its influence wiS not Strongly 
felt until the early twelfth century. 

Summer Masmtaim (pi, lo), a High* horizontal, composition formerly at¬ 
tributed to Fan JCuarfs con temporary Yen Wcn-kuei (active ca. pyo-iojo} but 
now reattributed to Cliil Ting (active ea. 102^—ca. 1050), a court painter who 
served under Emperor Jen-tsung (r. 1012.-63'), li a tnagnificen: example of an 
officially sponsored landscape. The painting is in every way the product of art 
opulent culture, its very air breathing a well-endowed contentment- Following 
a summer shower, rhe verdant mountain peaks and dense foliage are suffused 
with a cool mist, The modeling of the rock surfaces is created by parallel tex¬ 
ture strokes that blend into the ink washj the gnarled white trunks of the 
hardwood trees are shown in relief against the moist foliage. Working in the 
hattdscroll formats which unfolds one section at a time from right to left, 
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the painter employs serial images, his focus moving in cinematic fashion in 
the development of fsis narrative of a holiday journey, 

At the right is a panoramic level-distance vista, an aerial view of multi¬ 
layered horizontal dements extending lar into the distance. A fishing village 
occupies tiie foreground river shore, where large fishing boats are mooted and 
to which small skills return from their day's outing. Tiny human figures in 
the foreground indicate Lbe Stale of the panorama. In the distant hil|$, way¬ 
farers; slowly making; their way toward temple buildings partially hidden be¬ 
hind the hills- -two specks along a ledge—add a temporal dimension. 

As we move along the river to the left, a deep distance comes into view 
(ph 10a) as tree-covered knolls and rising hills gradually build to a crescendo 
in a monumental host mountain that dominates [he surrounding valley 'like a 
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ruler among his subjects, a master among servants,’’ If we imagine ourselves as 
the tiny figures on the bridge* we can begin to grasp the reverential experience 
of journeying toward such an emblem of nature. The high-distance mountain 
image, white ir reflects the imperial Northern Sung emphasis on centrality, 
symmetry, power, and domination, also epirmniv.es the Neo-Confucianist’s de¬ 
sire for moral authority and spiritual grandeur. 

Finally, at the left, toward the end of the scroll, a second high-distance 
view appears with another, smaller set of host and guest mountains, below 
which a mountain retreat provides rest and recreation tot the travelers at the 
end of their long journey. Through open windows, seated Eneti beckon to us 
ro share their enjoyment of the lofty heart of the forests and streams and the 
purity of the cool, scented mountain air. 
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Fi &' $i-, Kims Hsi {ea. Jotjo-is. 
aatjo). Earfy Spring, diced 1072. 
Hanging scroll, ink and Jigjnc 
color on. rilk, 61)4 x 42 )'3 in 
(tjS-) x. 308.1 Civi), Hiciotul 
ftihicc Museum, Taipei 


Landscape of Emotion 

fty the second half of the eleventh century, when the Northern dung court 
was. embroiled in bicier struggles over new reform policies during the reign of 
the emperor Shen-tsung (r, 1067-83), painters increasing))- turned iron ;l more 

objective, naturalistic landscape (the “‘true'' landscape) to One that was imbued 
with human emotion {thing}, 

A native ol Wtn-hsien, northern Honan Province, Kuo Hsi, who rose to 
dominate landscape painting as a court painter under Sheri-esung, exemplifits 
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par excellence the iandscape paStiter of mis: and sadness. From ttfoSr to 1083, 
Kuo executed wall paintings for several major imperiai buildings, including the 
Hall of Academicians and [ he main halls of the rhree dcpanmcEits. the State, 
the Secretariats and the Chancel I ety.‘ ir ' He was befriended by many leading 
scholar-officials, among them the grand councillors Fu Pi and Wen Yen-po, 
the censor Wu Cbuog-fuj and Su Shih and Huang T ing-diien. 

In Chapter 3 , “Ideas in Pointing.” of his treatise Lefty Ambition in Farms 
end Streamy Kuo Hsi quotes the sayfog "Poetry is painring without form, 
painting is poetry with form.' "On days of leisure. 71 he writes, '"1 peruse an¬ 
cient and modern poetry . , , where beautiful lines seem to pour out from the 
poet's bdly, creating vivid scenes before my eyes.'" In attempting so re-create 
through landscape mental, or "idea," images {f-thing) and emotional stares 
{chhig-ching) rather than merely to describe landscape realistically*. Kun moves 
beyond "principles' of nature. He is most drawn to the changing landscape of 
the seasons. 1 he clouds and vapors oFa landscape are not cite same through¬ 
out the four seasons,' he notes. ‘"In spring they arc bright and harmonious, 
in summer dense and brooding, in autumn scattered and chin, and in winter 
dark and gloomy.' ,+l He takes delight in citing die fine distinctions of seasonal 
change that should be made in landscape painting; 

Within each kind of Spring, summer, Fal;, and whiter [landscape], there 
are an infinite number of possibilities. There ate early and lace, [here are 
morning and evening. . , . For spring alone, there are myriad possibili¬ 
ties: spring in snow, early .spring in Fain, melting snow, clearing afrer 
snow in early spring, clearing after tain in early spring, mist and rain in 
early spring, chilly clouds in early spring, jusi before a spring rain, early 
spring in late evening, sunrise on spring mountains.*' 

Early Spring dated 1071 {fig. ^2), with its wildly twisting, turning peaks, 
is a landscape of the imagination. Tlie brush technique and use of ink are rich 
and extravagant, as Kuo Hsi boldly casts aside precision of expression in favor 
of a dramatic inter penetration of solids and voids, the landscape elements si¬ 
multaneously emerging from and receding behind deiase, wafting mists, A 
highly complex landscape, Earfy Spring, though it. suggests great depth, re¬ 
mains a composite of compartmentalized pockets of .space. 

Kuo Hss’s Old Trees, Level Distance (pi- ej}, a handstroll dating,to the late 
toyos, 5bows a levd-distancc view of a rugged Stretch of the shoreline of the 
Yellow Rivet, with round boulders, gnarled trees, and tiny figures dotting the 
bleak lire autumn landscape- Oft the Iph, two old friends, frit ter I fig and sup¬ 
ported by Servants 1 head for 351 out fog in n, pavilion Overlooking the river; On 
the right, two boatmen stop midstream to exchange greetingsi on the opposite 
shore, two heavily laden wayfarers with a donkey slowly make their way toward 
the distant bills, While the brushwork is animated and lively, the mood is som¬ 
ber and elegiac- Leaves have fallen and human figures are old and tired;; the 
gnarled and ancient vine-covered trees show angry dawlike branches, and 
the bare rocks look human skulls. [ be thickly applied ink renders both the 
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Eandscape and the atmosphere heavy, slowing everything down so that rbc scene* 
arrested in time, assumes the significance of an impending cosmic event, 
Developing in the tradition of Li Ch'cng’s trees and rocks (pi 9), Kuo 
Hsi's animated forms are brilliantly expressive, Tn his essay, Kuo explains htw 
he builds his forms, using many layers of ink wash: 

After rhe outlines arc made in dark ink&rrokcs, I trace the outlines re¬ 
peatedly with ink wash mixed wich blue, so that even when the outlines 
remain visible* the forms appear as if emerging Irom the mist and dew."* 


PI. !i, Kuo Hsi {ca. jooo— ca. 
[oljo] . Old Triifj, Ltivl Ditidtme. 
Hantbcroll. ink and mJor on silk, 
13^4 x 41/4 in- {35.9 x ]&4.J! cm). 
Gift of John M Crawford, Jr„ in 
honor of Do uglas DLllon, e^Ee 


Compared with Ch’u Ting's mountain forms (pi. TQa), which are dearly 
defined bv crisp outlines and smoothly modulated ink washes* Kuo's (pi. ua)* 
with mottled texture strokes and layered ink washes, aie fused. Kuo achieves 
this effect by the use of thickening-and-thinning brushstrokes in values rang¬ 
ing from transparent blue gray to charcoal black* which he applies simulta- 
neously so that [he ink cones run together* creating the impression of blurred, 
wet surfaces, 

As a revered master court painter* Kuo purposely cultivated his reputation 
for virtuoso performance, A follower of occult Taoism, he practiced yogaT 
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Beloit? painting. lit? would meditate lor several days, and theft, Suddenly Fading 
LnispLied, would "'loss oFF [he work with a single sweep of Ills arm.’ 1 * 6 In Old 
Trees* Level Distance, [he ecstatic frenzy of Kuo's Brush work recalls the “un- 
crammeled" painters of the T'ang dynasty, who would abandon themselves to 
the act of painting, splattering ink and spreading it on the surface with their 
hands .* y Kuo's trees and rocks, shimmering, luminous, menacing, and vividly 
rranspending the ordinary, seem endowed with magical powers. A story hy [he 
twelfth-century writer Tong Ch un tells of the painter’s fascination, with, forms 
that seemed to materialize of their own accord: 

[Kuo] told the wall plasterer not to use the trowel, but instead to throw 
the plaster on the wall, , . , After the plaster had dried, applying ink to 
modify the Forms, he Created mountain peaks, forest*;, and valleys, . . . 
making them look as if they had been realized in heaven/' 

With the arc of Kuo Hsi, we encounter a new landscape style. Defined by rhe 
poetry of mist, it celebrates change and transitoriness. But above all, it is an 
art in which human emotion (cb'ing) is newly incorporated as a compelling 
reality. 
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Fig. 33. Wmg Shrn [ca. iujG- 
asrei 1104). River and 
layered Peaky, ta. 1^84. Detail, 
HandscnoU, ink and color on silk. 
[7^1 x Gfa in. (45. i 1 t6d cm). 
Shanghai Museum 


Landscape of Exile 


In the second half of the eleventh century, during chc reign oF Kuo Hsfs pa¬ 
tron rhe emperor Sheri-is ung, Northern Sung art and culture were at their ze¬ 
nith. A galaxy of brilliant scholars, philosophers, and men of arts and letters 
lived and worked in the Sung capital, Picn-ching, It was, however, during 
these very years that all the best human resources were squandered by Wang 
An-shill's unsuccessFul reform policies and chc ensuing political struggles 
between bis supporters and his detractors. Scarcely twenty years after Shen- 
tsung's death, In the early years of the twelfth century* an entire generation of 
talented men was gone—many of them having died in political exile—and 
affairs of stare, both domestic and foreign, had broken down beyond repair. In 
1126, the Jurehen Chin invaders marched from the northeast and sacked the 
capita!, and the Northern Sung dynasty came to its tragic end. 

Wang Shen (ca. 1036-aftcr 1104), a gifted follower of Kuo Hsi, was mar¬ 
ried to a sister of Shen-isung; she died young in ioSq, Holding Wang respon¬ 
sible for the princess’s untimely death, the grieving emperor sent Wang Into 
exile. After being reinstated in the capital in 1084, Wang painted Misty River 
and layered Peaks- (fig. $})- A melancholy landscape poem that expresses the 
poignancy' of lost hopes, loves, and friendships, the painting represents the 
brooding el ream world oi the unhappy exile. When the painter's friend Su 
Shih saw the painting, he wrote the I allowing poem: 

In the mountains you look past the edge of the sun, 

SedEig noi the capital, Cb'ang-an, bur only clouds and mists. 

Returning to Cb'aug-an, you glance back ar [he mountains. 

How times have chnngni- 


I’l, ]i, After hyiL Kuan, (active 
ea. 940- 1030}. Landscape in the 
Style nf hair jt'iiji.rr, early 12th cen¬ 
tury. Hanging Kioll, ink and 
ligliT color on silk, 64^ s 40/s 
in. (j<$ 5.8 x 103.8 tm). Gift of 
Irene and Ear] Morse. 19-6 (5G.1J1) 
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Pipes and wrings are no more, guests have long departed; 

Only the moared carriage roads remain „ ., 

Never will you forget your days of exile; 

While making merry, you will always sing of the mountain prison .'' 5 

t he great symbolic landscapes, while they are monumental evocations of 
rhe early Northern Sung at the turn of the twelfth century, also reflect major 
changes that -occurred at this time. Landscape in the Style of Fan K'mm (pi, i i 1 , 
a targe hanging scroll by an anonymous early rweU'ih-eenfury painter, contin¬ 
ues the early eleventh-century brush idinm of Fan K'tian (fig. in). Here, how¬ 
ever, the master's angular, nervously charged contour strokes and poiniilhstic 
dots are softened, transformed into a generalized .surface to -suggest a hazy at¬ 
mosphere. Overlapping mountain silhouettes, ranged from, front to back in 
a continuous sequence., dissolve at their base into surrounding mist, crearing 
a unified image. This new vision (as in Wang Slum's paining, fig. 33} is 
achieved at cbe expense of both objective clarity and the intimation of endless 
space, quail ties that bad distinguished the early Northern Sung worts of Fan 
fCuaiL and Ch'u Ting (pi. ioh The landscape is now pushed back in space, 

<_feating a psychological remove. 

As a transitional work that marks the threshold of change between the 
monumental and the intimate and personal, landscape m the Styk of fan 
A uen speaks a language of crisis. The composition builds a sense of tension, 
an unsettling surreal ity, by rhe use of the leaping scale of the three magni¬ 
tudes—tiny figures, large trees, and enormous mountains—the dwarfed figures 
appearing trapped in a frozen, 13nnatural space. The significant difference be¬ 
tween this painting and the masterpiece by Fan K’uan is the spiritual gulf that 
separates them. Here, we sense the malaise and anxiety that pervaded the 
world of the late Northern Sung, By the early twelfth century, when good gov¬ 
ernment bad been irretrievably lost and men of principle had left the capital, 
the monumental landscape Idiom itself became a thing of the past. For by 
then, most landscape painters had exchanged a vision of clarity, one rlta; had 
attained "truth,' for a vision of uneasy foreboding, clouded by mists and fog. 


An Earthly Farad he 

At the beginning of the twelfth century, a dramatic shift of taste in Landscape 
painting, from Kuo Hm’s extravagant naturalism to a refined antiquarian ism, 
occurred Linder the patronage of Emperor Huhtsung’s fir. 1100-25) Painting 
Acjdesiiy. leng Cffun recounts that Hubtsung, as soon as he became em¬ 
peror, ordered the removal from his palaces of all pictures by Kuo Hsi, his 
father, Shen-wung's, favorite painter. When long Ch un's own father served 
on the Imperial Privy Council, he was given a new mansion by the emperor. 
One day he discovered than a workman sene from rhe palace was dusting the 
furniture with a piece of silk. The silk turned our to be a painting by Kuo 
Hsi, recycled as a dusc tag "’ 
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With a full cycle of developing naturalism completed in the second half 
of the eleventh century, early twelfth-century painters, under the influence of 
the Academy, began to codify their techniques and to develop a new approach 
to landscape. Whereas earlier landscape painrers had devised new representa¬ 
tional techniques, Hui-tsung's academic painters used formulaic bFush idioms 
and coot positional schemata to illustrate literary and poetic themes. Han Cho 
{active ca. 1119-26), for example, catalogued individual landscape techniques, 
giving different names to specific texture patterns (/ran) for modeling rocks: 

\ here is the pi-ma draping hemp fiber] Is win, the tien-ts a [dutting and 
crossing] ti'un, . . . the dso-t'a [cutting] fs'utn the hmg [horizontaj] f i'un r 
and the yiitt'trif'lifn -shut [uniform and connected, water] ike] is'un. For 
every dot and every stroke, there is an ancient and a modern school„ 
and special methods and rules. 1 ' 

Han's academic approach marked a new direction in landscape painting, a re¬ 
turn, on the one hand, to earlier models for inspiration, and an exploration, 
on the other, of linear and schematic abstraction and surface pattern, 

Retrratj in Spring Hills (pi. 13), a handsctoll composition by an unknown 
master executed in the archaic mineral-green color scheme, can be dated sty¬ 
listically to the early twelfth century, Clusters of mountain peaks are tanged 
horizontally in space in three compositional movements, the cencraE, overlap¬ 
ping peaks comprising both pointed and flat-topped formations (pi. 13a). The 
mountains, trees, and clouds are drawn in a schematic idiom; the outlines and 


Hig. 34. Htwsraiim so she Sutra of 
the Lew (Fa-bwa thing) , T Anj^ dy¬ 
nasty, 7th century, Detail, "Lsndi- 

SCafK- H Wall painting It run t. Jvir 

1 [7, Tnn-huang, Kans-u Province 
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texture strokes of the rocks arc threadlike and. [mean evergreens a rad deciduous 
trees arc depicted in needled or dotted patterns* and encircling mists arc deline¬ 
ated as outlined cloud scrolls. 

As a color scheme* rhe "blue-and-green" (eh'ingR.ti) idiom, exemplified in 
Retreat! in Spring Hills, refers co the archaic, flar, and decorative Landscape 
styles of the prc-T'ang and T'ang periods {fig. 34)* m which schematic moun¬ 
tain motifs arc filled with bright and solid mineral-blue (azume) and green 
('malachite or copper carbonate) colors. Because of its use in the occult Taoist's 
alchemical practices, 1 ' the malachite-green color scheme is also associated with 
the representation of rhe theme of the Taoist immortals. The clustered freaks 
in Retreats in Spring Hills hark back to the archaic space cells of Wang Wei’s 
Wang^chusin Villa (fig. 27)* while the fiat and opaque mineral-green color 
scheme, in supressing natural shading* evokes the ethereal quality of T'ao 
Ch'icn's "Peach Blossom bpring," in which a timeless landscape is defined 
structurally as beyond changeT The sehematic landscape is a visionary one* 
the emerald-green mountains seeming to float above sheets of water and encir¬ 
cling mists* Unlike Ch’ti Ting's Summer Mountains (pi, to), which, with its 
streams and passes winding through towering mountains, invites the viewer co 
roam freely in space* Retreats in Spring Hills is a picture of myth and memory, 
spatially closed to the viewer and reflecting rhe artist's inner world. Structur¬ 
ally, it resembles Landscape in the Style of Fan K'aan (pi. 11), in which over¬ 
lapping forms range from front to back in a unified spatial continuum. The 
dating of the composition to the twelfth century is confirmed archacologitally 


PL 13. Unidentified arcUi {first 
haJi of lith. cenruiy), RrtrraU rn 
Springhalts. Derail. HatidscroLI, 
ink -And poIot on silk, iofa X nob 
m. (ii.7 x iflnG cm). Beqiiesi of 
John M. Crawford, Jr., 

(igfi <>.363,8!! 
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PL ija. Unidentified artist (first 
hatf of [2(1 1 cctimry). Detail from 
Retreats m Spring Hrfis 
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Fig. 35. Landscape t late cith- 
ejily itth century- Figment of 
i drawing on sdk, discovered sn 
Kari-kbyty from a Aite datable 
no between co-ii and lzi(S 


by landscape fragments discovered at Kara-khoto, a Centra] Asian site datable 
to between 1031 and ui 6 (fig. 35). Ir the horizontal picture fragments, ner¬ 
vous but fluent brushstrokes depict floating mountain peaks. The overlapping 
mountain forms do not yet describe a ground plane; rather, mountain Forms 
arc seen Frortally and individually, fanning out in parallel vertical planes like a 
deck of playing cards. Each mountain Form Fades into mist and water, thus 
avoiding the problem of building a fully articulated mountain base. 
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Realistic Landscape 

After die destruction of the Northern Sung capital by the armies of chc invad¬ 
ing Jurchen Chin in early 1127, Prince K’ang, the ninth son of Hus-taring, was 
proclaimed the new emperor, Kao-tsung (r. 1127-62),. and a Southern Sung 
court was established in Lin-an (modern Hangchow, Chekiang Province) 
in 1 13g . Although ruling only the southern half of die empire, the South¬ 
ern Sung, supported hy the agricultural wealth and expanding commerce, 
trade, anti industry of the Chtang-nan area, enjoyed unprecedented material 
abundance, 

Under the Southern Sung Painting Academy, re-established in Lin-an 
in the it6cs, the landscape idioms of die early Northern Sung developed in 


PL 14. Auribured co Liu Suri£- 
nben (active: ca. 1175—after 095}, 
after Kan K'o-mm^ (ca. nxw- 
1053). SfrtaiHS and Moanmins 
Under Erfjh Snwv. HandsCtoll, 
ink and color on silk, ifeha s 

(41-7 x a.41.4 cui). Gift 
of John M. Crawford, Jr., [9H4 
(1984.274) 

pig. 56. Chao Kan (active ca. 
961-75). Early Snow tbt River, 

I Il'-j:!. 1 I 1 mcLm.tiiLI, ink jcllI i 

on silk, to''4 x s 1H.'1 in. (l-j .Jt x 
376.5 cm)- NaiLostal Palace 
Museum. Taipei 
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two seemingly different directions: on the one hand, there was the realistic 
depiction of the soft, lush landscape of the south, and, on the other, a sche¬ 
matic archaistic style, which reflected a nostalgic return to the lost moru j 
mental northern landscape. 

Strtarns and Moumaim Under Fresh Snow (pi, 14), a hjnd.se to 11 formerly 
attributed to the early Northern Sung court landscapist Kao K'o-ming (ca. tooo- 
1053), is now reattributed to the Southern Sung court painter Liu Sung-rien 
(active ca. nyy-alter 1195). Kao's name is inscribed at the beginning of the 
scroll, hi the distinctive style of the Southern Sung emperor Li-tsung (r. 1224- 
64; see pL jS), Barnhart speculates that the scroll is an adaptation by Liu 
Song-men recalling a Northern Sung palace wall paindog executed by Kao in 
the tci^o.s."' The original composition, which shows large foreground trees ris¬ 
ing Jroot the bottom to the top of the scroll, is in turn probably similar to 
that of [he late tenth-century liandserolt Early Snow on the River, by Chau Kan 
(active ca. 961-75; fig, 56). In Chao's composition, spatial organisation is addi¬ 
tive and there is no unified ground plane. 

In the late twelfth- or early rhirteentb-cenairy adaptation, however, there 
is a realist [cally represented Chiang-nan scene. Both in motifs and in composi¬ 
tion., Streams and hdonntdim Under Fresh SndW closely resembles the winter 
scene in Liu Sung-men's Landscapes of the Four Seasons (fig, 37}. .hi ornirg stirs 
peacefully along a quiet riverhanh covered by a light snow. In rhe foreground, 
flanked by large deciduous hardwood frees and majestic twisting pines that rise 
to the full height of the silk, is a hermitage, in which a seated gentleman and 
two servants warm themselves wirh a brazier in the frunt hall. To rhe left of 
the pines, a man sets out On the river in a houseboat, ant! farther to the left, 
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on the opposite bank* along a path with lush bamboos and rustling pines, a 
lone traveler, bearing a shoulder pole, begins bis day's journey, 

The landscape elements, drawn with a sure sense of perspective and fore¬ 
shortening, are created as a spatially Integrated physical environment [pi. 14a}. 
The locks are modeled with bold ax-cut strokes, a hallmark of the Southern 
Sung Academy style under the influence of Li T'nng (ca. 10705-ca, tijgs; 
hg. 7ph Particularly striking is the Organization of the landscape elements, ar¬ 
ranger] along a receding ground plane. 

Tf we compare the early thirteenth-century Streams itnd Mountains Under 
Fresh Snow with Tritvelerj in a Wintry Forest (pi. 9), which dates to the early 
twelfth century but follows a tenth-century composition, we can discern a dis¬ 
tinct evolution* In the earlier work, die triangular spits of land that form the 
shoreline are fiat silhouettes stacked vertically on the picture plane, overlap¬ 
ping at the top bur disappearing into the silk ar the base; discrete frontal mo¬ 
tifs, they range sequentially through space, without a rccedi ng ground plane. 

In Streams and Mountain^ on the other hand, diagonally Foreshortened plateau 
motifs are skillfully employed to describe a ground plane chat continuously re¬ 
cedes and links the landscape elements, Landscape elements arc no longer only 
laterally placed or superimposed, vertically on the picture plane; rarher, ihcy 
arc now seen in the context of spatial recession. 


T"i^. J?. Liu Sunjf nirp (active ta. 

[C9SJ. Landscapes ofiht 

Four Sfastmt. "WinMi 

Scene." Handicroll in tirur set- 
[br'is, ink LLiid eoiftf mi silk, each, 
sccccon 16/i x zjh in, (407, x 
tfp.C cm). Palace Museum. Beijjng 
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Landscape of Nostalgia 

By the thirteenth century, the heroic format of Northern Sung monumental 
landscape was considered archaic. Side by side with lyric realistic there devel¬ 
oped tta late Southern Sung painting an opposite tendency for linearity and 
schematic surface abstraction, a predilection most clearly expressed in rhe ttr- 
chaistic landscape idinrn that looks l^ack to the grand manner of the early 
Northern Sung, A j Bridge Over a Stream Among Steep Mountains (fig. 38), an 
anonymous fan painting, exemplifies the essence of the archaistic formula. A 
bird’s-eye view of ;i vast expanse of mountain peaks depicted by triangular mo¬ 
tifs with parallel Folds, it shows a schematic "raindrop 1 ' surface pattern reminis¬ 
cent of the early Northern Sung mountain textures of Fan K’uan (fig. 30) and 
nf Fan’s Five Dynasties progenitors Ching Hao (ca, SyO-ca. 930) and Kuan 
I 'ung (active ca. 907-23), There am no trees, bur ordy foliage dots along the 
contours of the mountains to reinforce the design. Despite this schematic ar¬ 
chaism, the realistic compositional structure of the painting dates it to the mid¬ 
dle of the thirteenth century; as the triangular mountains pile tip on the 
pic cure plane, their curving shorelines merge convincingly into the disiance ; 
following a continuously receding ground plane. 

Buddhist lempie in Autumn Mountains (pL 15), a handscroli painted about 
]i>o and bearing a spurious signature of the early Northern Sung master Yeti 
Wcn-kuci (active ca. 970-1030)* shows a Southern bung interpretation of Yen's 


Fig. 38- Unideni ifiL-il arList (mid- 

13 th century) A Bodge Over a 
Sweat*! Among Sleep Me/nntnim. 
Fan my tinted as an album leaf, 
ink and light color on silk, tjfo k 
toV'tj in. (is x 17 cm). Liaoning: 
Provincial Museum, Shen-yaitg 
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monumental landscape style. Modeled after a composition similar to Yen Wen- 
kuei's Pi wiki) til Among Rwets and A f t) a mains fh^. 39 ) s ifi displays scallop-edged 
mountain folds with a mixed dotted acid ax-etit tenure pattern and intricately 
drawn spiky branched trees in the tradition of I.i Ch eng and Kuo Hsi, 

Painted at a time when Southern Sung landscapists usually depicted Cbiang- 
nan in a softly intimate and naturalistic Style (pi- 54}, the archaistlc idiom rep¬ 
resented an expressionist mode with a strong emotional element. In precisely 
drawn hard-edged images, the handscroll created For the southern urban dwell¬ 
ers a nostalgic return to the heroic mountains and streams of their lost north¬ 
ern homeland. 

The realistic landscape structure of Buddhist T?wpk m Autumn Mountains 
is achieved at the expense of its power to suggest infinite space, When com¬ 
pared with die awesome vistas of the early Northern 5nng landscapes of Yen 


PL, ij, AJier Yen Wen-kuet (active 
Hilt. 97GMOto), Huddhm Ormpk in 
Autumn Mountains t mid-] jrh cen¬ 
tury, Derail. Handscmll r ink and 
light color on silk, iz'hc s iziVi in. 
(ji-F ^ 311.4 cm). PurdtaSt. The 
Dillon Fund Gift, ipBj (ipJij.ii) 


Fig. jp. Yen Wcn-kuci (active ca. 
^70-1030], Paviimw Among Riv¬ 
ets and Matmioias. Detail. I Land- 
scroEl, ink and light odor on 
paper, iz/i x 6^1 in. (32 x 161 cm). 
Osaka Municipal Museum oil" Art 
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Wcn-kuci QVu Thig (pi, J.o)> its peaks and valleys seem physically con¬ 
tained artd measurable, In marking th*: end of the monumental tradition of 
Landscape pointing, however, this archaistic work of the thirteenth century, 
with its schematic tftrture pattern, nevertheless defines and establishes the early 
Northern Sung Fan K’ll an—Yen Wen-kuei landscape idiom for later landscape 
painters, By the time a Full-scale revival of Northern Sung styles was under 
way during the Fourteenth century, this handscroll eoimposition had become 
an important prototype for late Yuan and early Ming landscape painters, who 
increasingly turned to art rather than to nature lor inspiration, 
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3 The Art of the 
Scholar-Officials 

During die Northern Sung period there existed tt close correlation between an 
and politics. In the second hdf of the eleventh century* imperial China wit¬ 
nessed the tragic failure of the most ambitious court-initiated political and 
social reform ever attempted, As a result, a schism developed wirhm the Co-nfu- 
cian stare between imperial state power and the scholar-officials’ ideological 
moral authority,' Yet, during the same years, some ot the most revered of 
China's cultural and artistic figures — £u Shih, Li Kung-fin, Huang T'ing- 
chien, and Mi f-u, among others - created a brilliant artistic revival that has 
led some modern scholars to describe the period as the Chinese ftcnaissancc,. 1. 

It was a time of growing imperial absolutism and moral crisis, bur i: was also a 
time during which scholar-official artists r through the study of art and rhe cul¬ 
tivation of the self, broke away from official conventions to create new, indi- 
vidualiscic styles. 

The central figure in this historical and cultural drama was the scholar- 
official, whose personal and political dilemma is best described in LI Kung 
fin's il lust ration foF Chapter 17 of the Classic of Filial Piety (pL. Se}. hi rhe 
upper left, a scholar-official ''advances at the court , . , [thinking! only of dis¬ 
charging his duties so the fullest’': in the lower fight, the same man, now se¬ 
questered In his private garden, either in exile at in retirement, contemplates 
"amending his errors, 5 " Li's illustration, in presenting the mo sides of rhe 
scholar-official's life, the public and rhe private, points 10 the confrontation 
of two conflicting Cotilucian ideals, that of political engagement, on the one 
hand, and that of moral self-cultivation, on the other, hi Confucian society, 
where commerce and trade were deemed (in principle) unimportant and their 
implementation was relegated to the lower classes, the scholar's choice in life 
was either to serve rhe emperor in government or, in retirement, 10 venture 
into the world of arts and Setters. 

The scholar -officials of dte Sate Northern Sung lived at a time when an 
emergent psychological reality demanded a new mode of expression reflecting 
a changed world, a world that could no longer be described by the narrative 
and didactic conventions of the artisan painters. Rejecting the imitation of our- 
ward reality—Su Shih boldly condemned "anyone who judges painting by 
form -1 lIccdcss as having] merely the insight of a child’'—they experimented 
Detaif Uel with “unlikenrss' {ptf-ssff) and with the unbeautiful in an attempt to express 

fn W lm Hmmg-ju (pi. r 8 ) their own inner vision, and through an exploration of the self, they discovered 
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and defined their own individua]iiy, creating an art that ft subtle, cerebral, and 
(TitrOKrtd, and in its complex derivation from ancient forms, often difficult 
And protoundr 

Politics and An 

Scholar-official art, because it was a direct outgrowth of the political and socid 
fabric of the Northern Sung, must thus be understood within the context of 
that world The first Sung emperor, i ai-ttu (r. 960-76), a young general who 
usurped the throne in 960 at the age of thirty-two. Saw a$ bis greatest objec¬ 
tive; tin- subordination of mhiuiry forces to rhe central government. The most 
significant corollary of this effort was the emperor s show of deference to the 
Confucian scholar-officials, symbolized by his admonition to his successors to 
refrain From punishing court officials by execution, to the extent that through¬ 
out the Sung dynasty the dual principles of downgrading the military and up- 
holding Confucian ideals remained the cornerstones ol official policy. 

With an improved education and examination system, the Confucian 
dream of having young scholars from humble origins rise within the political 
bureaucracy to serve the state was not only attainable but seemed to offer un¬ 
limited possibilities, I lire scholar-officials, once presented with such opportuni¬ 
ties: proved to be competitive and dynamic. Early Sung Confucian scholars 
were taught to regard themselves as a ruling elite, and they spote confidently 
of reform and sacrifice, in the words of the eleventh-c e it m ry reformer-states¬ 
man Fan Chung-yen, they were the "ffirst in worrying about the world’s trou¬ 
bles, and last in enjoying its pleasures ,** 

Despite a rapidly expanding population and increasing prosperity through 
growth in trade and commerce, the Northern Sung government was milihardy 
weak. It never regained the sixteen prefectures ceded in 90 by a previous re¬ 
gime ro the Khitan Liao, its powerful neighbor to the northwest, and in Janu¬ 
ary J005 was forced to pay the Liao an annual tribute of iqq.qqq taels of silver 
and 200,000 bolts of silk, In 1044, after a serious military defeat, a similar 
agreement was reached with its northwestern neighbor the Tangut (partly Ti¬ 
betan) state or Hsi-Hxia (see Map i, p. 41), fly the mid-el eve nth century, tire 
government was increasingly plagued by insufficient revenue and by corrup¬ 
tion and jncompetence in local government. Social unrest Jed to armed upris¬ 
ings among farmers and unemployed soldiers, At difficulties mounted, a series 
of court-initiated reforms were attempted, hut court politics resulted in violent 
shifts in policy and leadership. Without an institutional mechanism for recon¬ 
ciling their differences, bickering scholar-officials fell into bitter partisan wran¬ 
gling. A relentless cycle of persecution and recrimination ensued, ultimately 
destroying the effectiveness of the Northern Sung government. 

In 1068, the young emperor Shcn-tsung (r. *067-85) directed his chief 
minister, Wang An-shih (1011-1086), to implement a massive campaign of gov¬ 
ernment reform, Wang, described by some modem Chinese historians as 
China’s first socialist, attempted to institutionalize the fiscal management ol 
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she empire by reorganizing the tax system, initiating changes in agriculture, 
trade, and narional defense, and in the education, exam]nation, and civil ser¬ 
vice systems, 1 Because of his activist policy in Imposing regulatory systems, 
Wang was labeled a Legalist, an epithet traditionally associated with die des¬ 
potic First Emperor of Ch'in (r, 246-210 b.c.), It was the most comprehensive 
implementation of social and economic change ever attempted in imperial 
China, and it streLched the limits oi court-ini dated reform within the Confu- 
cian system of government, Wang's assertive policies, especially his corvee rax, 
paying tax instead of rendering service, met wich violent opposition by the ma¬ 
jority of the scholar-official conservatives and dtose representing entrenched 
local interests and customs. In the end, most reform measures were rescinded, 
and chough the state's tax revenues improved, iociaS discontent mounted. 

But the anti-Wang conservatives, besides advocating the ancient virtues of 
simplicitv its government* moral idealism, and basic human: values, had no re¬ 
form program oj their own, 1 heir response to governmental crisis tended to 
be pedantic and inflexible. Because they tried so deal with problems through 
rigid moral standards and historical precedent, they resorted to exhortation 
rather than action. In considering the ills of government and society, they saw 
their task as the reform oil man mtlher than of Institutions- They subscribed to 
moral education* which, they believed, would, Send 10 die transformation of 
human society- Earlier, the eminent statesman and historian Ou-yang Hsiu 
{1007-1072), for example, in his widely read “Essay on Fundamentals," envi¬ 
sioned the perfect social order in a golden age regulated by ritual, a society in 
which social function would be matched by moral value.' 5 Drawing an analogy 
between an ailing society and a sick man, Ou-yang deduced that 2 society, like 
an individual, must be healed through the cultivation of the moral self 

Responding to a crisis in the education system, Ou-yang led a “return to 
the past' ifu-ku} movement, advocating the use of a simpler, Jess stylized an¬ 
cient prose {ku-wen) style in literary composition. In 1057, as die chief exam¬ 
iner for the chm-shih degree, he downgraded the ornate late T'ang parallel 
prose (rhymed prose in couplets) hi favor of a plain, ancient prose, placing em¬ 
phasis on foment rather than on style. 

The same year, the most accomplished chin-ihik candidate was Ou-yang's 
protege Su Shift (1057-1 iqi). A brilliant essayist, Su Shih, In his analysis of con¬ 
temporary' problems through historical analogy, combined Conflictsn morality 
with Coufucian pragmatism. While his eloquence made him an instant celeb¬ 
rity at court, and though he often disagreed with many conservative policies, 
Su’s intellectual and emotional affinity with the conservatives brought him 
into inevitable conflict with the advocates of reform beaded by Wang An-shih., 
As a consequence, he suffered a fate shared by many high officials, that of re¬ 
peated exile, Banished in 1O7V to Huang-chou, a backwater in southeastern 
Hupei, he was reedled to the capital in ioS>, after the death of Emperor Shen- 
tsung, when the conservatives returned briefly to power, Exiled again, in .(<^>7 
to the remote southernmost island of Hainan, he died in l£Oi, soon after re¬ 
ceiving a pardon from the ru’w emperor, Hui-fsung, 
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"I hrosighout the eleventh century, scholars heatedly debated the relation¬ 
ship between «-m or literary and artistic culture, and the lao, the Great Way 
in general and Confucian teachings in particular. The Neo-Con fuci an philoso¬ 
pher Chou Tun-i [tor7-107]:) reiterated the T ang scholar Han Yii’s belief chat 
m must convey or serve the Tao. Pure art, art for arts sake— l "the painting of 
small branches and leaves"—was considered elegant disaipaiion and therefore 
morally wrong; the niiEy jusiificacion for art was a didactic one, the illumina¬ 
tion of fhe 5 ao, an activity represented, by the moral and historical illustrations 
of ihc professional artisans, 7 For Su Shih* however* art was deemed significant 
precisely because, in embodying the Tao, it was itself valid as a way of life and 
thus worthy of being embraced by she scholar For Sli, an—perceived not so 
much as a vehicle for the artist as something that chooses him an its vehicle— 
was a means of achieving the power of Tao. hot it was through the creation of 
the seif that the artist captured the Tao and through the expression of the Tao 
that the sell was emoted, Su Shift's interest lit laoist philosophy and Ch an 
Buddhism led him to celebrate naturalness and spontaneity in art. '‘lao can be 
made to come, but cannot be sought." be wrote, "My writing swells up tike 
ten thousand gallons of water at the wellhead, erupting through the ground, 
spilling over the Hat valley, and running unchecked for thousands of l? a day. 13 

It was [bus the threat of a faction-ridden society, which forced the schol¬ 
ars ro withdraw' from political engagement, char gave birth to the scholar- 
official tradition in art, For in retreat, the scholar-official shifted his energies 
from, the realm ol public affairs to the cultivation of the moral self, from poli¬ 
tical reform ro artistic sublimation. During his Buatig-chou years, ha Shih 
was visited frequently by friends and followers, including many Buddhism and 
Taoists. with whom he exchanged poems and works of art and who then made 
known his works among scholar-officials throughout the empire, Su Shih in exile 
became the undisputed leader of the cultured world of the I a re Northern hung. 

Calligraphy as Paradigm 

Calligraphy for the scholar-artist was am art of paradigm, perceived as a means 
of partaking of the ever-dynaitiic field of nature's creativity, The physical act 
(j: applying bntjb to paper -ed ihtr Chinese artist to characterize calligraphy's 
function in cosmogonic terms. Fhe blank paper suriacc represent* the uni¬ 
verse, which in the beginning existed in undifferentiated oneness; the first 
vtmke, horn of die union of brush and Ink, establishes on paper the primary 
relationship between yin and yang; and each new stroke, combining with the 
o:d, creaies new yin-yang relationships* until the whole is reconciled and again 
united into the harmonious oneness that is the Tao of the universe. With the 
edge of the brush (keeping the tip to one side), the artist makes a “square 1 " 
brushstroke; with rhe center ot the brush (containing the tip within), he 
makes a “round ' 1 brushstroke. While the tip of 3 brush makes fine lines, a 
brush saturated with ink makes broad ink washes. Brush and ink, in their 
infinite linc-and-surface, bon e-and-flesh, hard-aud-soft, and dry-and-wet com- 
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binations, can theoretically represent or signal everything its the universe En 
practicing calligraphy, the arilst ts both a participant and an observer, discover¬ 
ing in the process technical principles oi brushwork and composition and, by 
responding to earlier styles, reaching an understanding of such concepts as im¬ 
itation and creativity, orthodoxy arid individuality, revival and synthesis. 

Concerned with both the immediate present and a long past, calligraphy 
is at once the most rigorously disciplined and the most fiercely individualistic 
of the arts. Every calligrapher begins by emulating; ancient styles. Since to emu¬ 
late i.s to perform ± physical act generated from within, the wise student learns 
not Eli be a slavish imitator but to seek self-realization. Learning calligraphy 
thus has Jess to dci with what one studies than with rhe development of one’s, 
tuner resources. Although bne calligraphers abound in history, stylistic innova¬ 
tors nre comparatively rare, in the second half of the eleventh Century, late 
Northern Sung China saw rhe ascendancy of several bold, innovators, calligra¬ 
phers whose highly individual styles changed the history of Chinese art, 

Ancient Chinese script evolved slowly over a period of more than two mil¬ 
lennia before arriving at a modern, “regular 71 Script in the third century a.D.: 
from the "nerd {tbtidn) script of the Shang, Chou, and Ch in periods (ca. 
a500-206 &.C.) through the “clerical 71 {ft) script of the Han period (206 BvC- 
a,0 - /.?.■£>} to the ’'regular 71 {cheng or Mai), “running 1 (bring), and “cursive, 1 * or 
'’grass” (ts iiu), forms of rhe Wei, Tsin, and Six Dynasties periods (a.d. 220- 
61S). Starting with the curvilinear, picrurclikc form of the archaic sea! style 
(hgs. 40, 41L executed in strokes oi even thickness and done with a stylus. or 
a brush, the written character moved first toward the standardized, squared-off 
Han clerical script (fig, 42), whose horizontal and vertical strokes cross each 
other at right angles and whose uniform characters are aligned on a grid pat¬ 
tern in columns reading Srom top to bottom and right to left. In the next 
stage, slanting and undulating brushstrokes of varying thicknesses developed, 
reflecting die flexible movements oi the brush, which replaced the stylus as the 
standard writing implement in the later clerical sciipt. In the regular and run¬ 
ning sen prs (figs, 4^44), the written character was transformed into a bal¬ 
anced composition of subtly Interacting brush forces {pt ihih). 

The first master of the early regular script was Chung Yu (151-5,30) h chief 
minister to rhe Wei emperor Wen-ii (r, 12c 26 ). An early Northern Sung 
study of Chung Yu is found in the imperial anthology of 992, Calligraphic 
Works in the Chun^hun Palace, in which copies of six works attributed 10 
Chung are reproduced. Fhc copies are believed to be by two leading fourth 
century calligraphers, Wang Hsi-chih and his son Wang Hsicn-chih. Tht- 
most important of these is rhe Memorial on an Announcement w Sun Chuan 
(hg- 4l)s the original durable to 22 (, said to be a freehand copy by War,g Hsb 
chlh. Another important work, the Memorial Celebrating a Victory { fig, 45), 
the original dated 21 % made in the Fang period (618-906) and presumed to 
be an exact tracing copy of a work by Chung, is described in the late North¬ 
ern finng Catalogue cf the imperial Calligraphy Collection During the Hsiian-ho 
Era, dating to about 1120, as the “ancestor*’ of regular script- 10 
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hg, 40, Seal stripr. Derail from j rub¬ 
bing oFa bronze rlcual v^el, $Iihp& 
dynasty, ta. inh century b.c. Formerly 
David Weill Gnllfaion, i l aris 



I'jfL- 41. Sea] script. Detail from a mb- 
c>f Sfnns ISra^j, Eastern Ctaou 
dynasty, ca. 422 b.c. 



Fig. 42. Clerical script. Detail from a 
rubbing of [be Side (.iirnmfmftrtifirig the 
Ihnplr vf sht W'fofriTf Peak, Manns Hun, 
Eastern Han dynasty, re-d <vp. ifl^, 
SSiwdn Hakubutsukan* Tokyo 


But it was the fourth-century ‘'calligraphic .sagc K ' Wang lisi-chih (ca. 303- 
ca. 361)* considered the greatest master in both the regular and ihc running 
scripts, whose writing became the leading model for calligraphers of the T'ang 
period, Sung Rubbings of T'ang Engravings of Highs Kinds of Is in and T'ang 
Small Regiilar Script Writing. s (pis. 16a, b)* an early Northern Sung album of 
rubbings of eight calligraphic classics irom the Eastern Tsin (317-420) and 
T ang periods, bears the palace seals, dated 1034, of the Hsi-Hsia kingdom in 
north western China." Judging from rite worn scare of the stone surfaces* the 
engravings from which ihe$e rubbings were made probably dale from the 
T'ang period. The alii urn begins with ihe Essay on General Yiich /, dated 34ft 
(pi. 16a). which is regarded as the most reliable example of Wang Hfit-chill's 
small regular script, Its well-formed square characters* with carefully articu¬ 
lated brush work and balanced composition, represent the prototype of the 
T'ang style of small regular-script writing. 

In the same album is the legendary Preface to the Gathering at the Orchid 
Pavilion (pL 16b and fig, 46a), the most well known running script work attrib¬ 
uted to Wang Hsi-chih. Tlie circumstances Surrounding the writing of ihe Pref¬ 
ace occurred on the third day of the third lunar month of [he year 333. Wang 
Hsi-chih and his friends, with Wang’s nine-year-old son, Hslen-ehih* ragging 
along* had gathered ar the Orchid Pavilion in Kuei-ehi* Chekiang Province, to 
celebrate the springtime rile of purification. The weather that day was fine and 
ihe scenery unsurpassed. Sitting alongside a stream, the friends held a poetiy 
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Fig. 4}- Regular script, afar Chting, Yu Fig-44. Running script, actrilmred to 
(i T! t^e}, copy attributed to Wang Hsi- Wati£ ] LsL-chih (ca. jtoj-ca. jfi [j. Detail 

chib (ca. jtjjt-ca. jfit}. kfemorjdl m an from the Tirr^mt rubbing of Preface to 

ArniQurjcrmcnt to Star Cb'dat s, dated izi, she Gathering as 1he Orchid Pavilion t 

Detail from a ruhhsug Fmm tile aflihal- dated JJ] 
ngy Oh 'lAii bwfl Palace. Keitaku 
Bijiisukaji, Nara 

contest, drinking freely as cups of wine placed on leaves Soared downstream; 
additional cups were drunk an forfeit by [hose who did not finish their poems 
wirhin rhe allot red [lane. When the contest was over, Wang Hsi-chih com¬ 
posed a preface for rhe poems chat had beeji written, Dashing off the J24- 
word essay an twenty-eight coluanns in a burs: of inspiration, Wang produced 
one of the most brilliant pieces of calligraphy ever created, 

The documented history of the Preface to the Gathering at the Orchid 
Pavilion manuscript begins in the rime raf the early T’ang emperor "Pai-tsung 
(r. 626-49], a devoted student of Wang Hsi-chih and the compiler of a com¬ 
prehensive collection of Wang's surviviaig works, En 636, upon acquiring the 
reputedly original "ink trace" {mo-chi) of the treasured manuscript, the em¬ 
peror had ten tracing copies made by four of his leading court calligraphers, 
The tracing copies were, in turn,, engraved in stone, and from them, hundreds 
of rubbings were made and disseminated throughout the empire, The most fa¬ 
mous of the copies is the Ting-wu version (figs;. 44, 46b), rejmrredly made by 
rhe renowned cilligrapher Ou-yang Hsun (557—641), 

Although some modern scholars inspect thut the T’ang emperor’s priced 
manuscript of the Preface to the Gathering at the Orchid Pavilion was a clever 
ancient forgery, 111 it no doubt represents the best of the Wang Hsi-chih tradi¬ 
tion of running script writing in the early seventh century, Moreover, all the 
surviving T'ang copies of this work more accurately reflect the elegant, fully 
developed I ’ang caste than the simple, archaic style of the original 
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Pig. 45. Attributed do Chung Yu 
fi-ji-ijo). Memonai Cel/Srsting r 
Vjfuvy, liiccil i[f. Detail fremi ^ 
rubbing mounted as an album, 
each leaf py'B x 30I4 in. (14.6 x 
17-i cm). Shody HikufeuKtlkan. 
Tokyo 


fourth-century master calligrapher. Indeed, it was its very T'ang characteristic 
of intricate brushwork and sophisticated composition that made the work an 
ideal model for T ang and later calligraphers who continued to follow, and de¬ 
velop, the orthodox Wang tradition. 

The Taoist text Spiritual Flight Sutra (pL 17J, attributed to the early 
eighth-century calligrapher Chung Shao-ching (active ca. 713-41) and 
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Pi. [fo_ Attributed to Wang Hsi-chib {a- 103-a- jStJ- 
Detail from Essay en General Yiifh I { Yiieh I luts}, From Sung 
ftitkbingi of I'Sng Rflgntfrittgs of Eight Kindi ufTiift slrtd T'tiflg 
Smalt Regular Script Writing, beating an Imperial seal nf the 
HsE-Hsia databk to TCIJ4. Album of 4^ Leaves, Ink on. paper, 
mitimtim size j?S a j'^K in (i^-8 it 9, (5 tm), Puichalt, The 
Dillon bund Gift, 1583 [1989.14].zj 
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Kig. 46a, Detail, pi, USb 
Pig. 4^3.3- Detail, fig. 44 


Pi, j£b- Attributed c« Wing HsL- 
cbLh (ca. 303-ca.. 3(h). Detail 
from frtfdxt i<t ifu Cat fining jj 
iht Orchid Pavitim. From Sung 
fttifr&iagi tifT'tirig Engravings of 
Eight Kindt of Tun and T’vng 
Srf2j.fi kigufjr Scrips Wrtritigs,. 
bearing an Imperial seal «f the 
HsL-EEsii datable to 3034. Album 
of 4} leavv-s, ink *in [tape/, niiisii- 
rnuisv size 9?'S x yV& in. (13. If 1 
'O-.'iS tm), PureJuit, "Ilie Dillon 
Fund. Gift, 1^83 (ii?Sij,3 4i.i) 


commissioned in 738 by the princess Yii-chen, a daughter of the emperor Hsisan- 
tsung," ; exemplifies the highly sophisticated court sryEe of the High fang 
period. The small-size regular script (each character is about a half inch high;, 
pi. 174) is balanced and harmonious, with every stroke, hook, and dor per¬ 
fectly defined and executed. Applied with a stiff, long-poioted brush, each 
stroke shows clean, crisp movements, with graceful, saber-sharp turns. Individ¬ 
ual characters are straight and upright, firmly built and with a rectangular 
frame of supports and walls. The construction of the characters reveals an ana¬ 
lytical process, whereby different types of brushstrokes are .seen as “forces" 

{shih} of a dynamic composition, each having a perfect form and “method' 1 
{fa) of interacting with another stroke, and each character, with its elegant, 
carefully com side red deployment of these forces, exemplifying a model of physi¬ 
cal equilibrium and spiritual repose, 

Thus, from after rhe fall of rhe Han dynasty in the early third century 
through the late fang in rhe early tenth century, rhe history of calligraphy 
saw the completion of a full cycle of development—from the simple, archaic 
proto-regular scrip: of Chung Yu to a complex and sophisticated "modern" 
court style, 1 " 1 

The principal models for early Northern Sung calligraphers were Wang 
Hsi-chih (ca. 303-ca. 361; fig. 44 and pi. i6a), who continued to be regarded 
as the prototypical calligrapher, and :hc eighth-century master Yen Chcn- 
ch'ing (709-7%; fig. 47), whose arc represented the culmination of the 
orthodox Wang Hsi-chih tradition of the High T ang period. While 
members of the aristocracy and high court officials collected great original 
works of art as China's cultural patrimony, ordinary students of calligraphy 
had access only to rubbings of stone engravings or woodblocks of famous 
otasterworks, During the early Northern Sung dynasty, rhe study of fine callig¬ 
raphy was encouraged by court sponsorship. In 992, Emperor T'ai-tsung 
(r, 976^97} commissioned an anthology of rubbings, Calligraphic Worht in the 
Ch'un-hua Palace, to be selected from calligraphies in ihe imperial collection 
and printed in ten chiicm, or volumes, five of which were to be devoted to 
works attributed to the two Wang?, Wang Hsi-chih and his son Wang Hsten¬ 
ch ih (344-388). Compiled by the court calligrapher Wang Cbu (active ca. 

990), whose connoisseurs hip was Jess than exemplary, the rubbings made from 
the numerous rccuuings of the original carving? of 992 achieved wide circula¬ 
tion but were responsible for a general lowering rather than heightening of ar¬ 
tistic standards. 

By the late Northern Sung period, there was a general belief that the end¬ 
less repetition, via rubbing reproductions, of the 'Hang models had evolved 
into a style that was increasingly dull and mechanical. After noting thar all 
forms of artistic endeavor had reached their zenith in rhe eighth-century High 
T’ang period and declined thereafter;, S-u Shih, for example, lamented that 
"nowadays every calligrapher tries to follow Yen Chen-ch'ing £709 78?] and 
LJu Kting-ch'uan [778-863]; the ancient brush methods of Chung Yu [151- 
ijoj and Wang Hsi-chih arc in inexorable decline." The archaic styles of 
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f : L£. 47 ■ Veil Cticfi-ch'Ltig (709 - ?Rj)- De- 
<al! from a rubbing of ciic Htle Retard of 
the Aker of eke Goddess dawd 77] 


Chung and Wang, unlike those of Yen and Liu, were, according ro Su SKih, 
''relaxed 5, easy, and simple,” 3 * 

Tliere was, during this time of political and cultural ferment, an insepara¬ 
ble kinship between political idealism and moral self-cultivation as reflected in 
literary and artistic expression. Motivated by the same reformist real thac in¬ 
cited Ou-yang Hsiu to write about a moral utopia, and echoing Ou-Yang's 
campaign for the ancient-prose style in literary composition, late Northern 
Sung scholar-artists tried 10 rejuvenate calligraphy by returning to a less or¬ 
nate, more archaic model. As an alternative to the orthodox Wang Hsi-chlh 
model flivored by the Fang and early Northern Sung calligraphers, they 
looked back even further in history, to Wang’s progenitor Chung Yu. 


The Recluse 

A radically different style is seen in rhe calligraphy of Li Kung-lin* In his rratv 
scrip cion of the text of the Classic of Filial Piety , which accompanies his 
illustrations (pi, 8b\ Li created a ncw r , personal idiom in the archaic mode of 
Chung Yu," A descendant of the tcnrh-cemury Southern T ang royal family 
and thus a wealthy landowner and able 10 pursue the life; of a scholar, Li, after 
earning his chsn-shih degree in to~o, rook rhe unusual step of retreating to the 
Lung-mien {Sleeping Dragon) Mountains, southwest of his native city ofShu- 
ch'erig, in southern Anhwei Province, There, cal Ling himself [he Hermit of 
Lung-mien, he began to develop his family property—following in the tradi¬ 
tion of rhe Wang-ch’uan Villa of the T ang poet Wang Wei (699?-761?)— 
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a rambling, landscape ol twenty scenic dees that he called she Lung-mien 
Mountain Villa, 17 

One of Li s lost works is an illustration of Returning //pwff, by (he fbutih- 
century recluse poer T'ao Ch'ien {$6^417} t preserved in an early twelfth- 
ceniury copy (fig. 48)/ In the last quarter of rhe eleventh century, with 
heightened factionalism at court and increasing conflict between following a 
political career ami fulfilling a moral life, there developed among the scholar' 
official class a fascination with T'ao, wbo n having quit the redious existence of 
a frustrated bureaucrat, composed the immortal rhapsody: 


To leave all this and return home! . . . 


As it is my own doing char makes my mind my body's slave. 
Why should I continue in melancholy and lonely griefr 

Daily 1 stroll contentedly in my garden, 

There is a gate, but ir is always shut. r . . 

The clouds rise aimlessly from rhe mountain peaks. 

The birds, when weary of flying, know it is rime to return. . . . 


Here I enjoy honest conversation with my family. 

And take pleasure in my books and lither to dispel my worries- . . - 


Fij;. 4B. After Ll Kung-Lin (ca. 

1041 - 1106 ), i'an Ch'itn ft* turning 

Htmi r ]Z[h century. Derail. 
HandscTuli, ink and enlor on ii!k, 
x d in. (p* 5 eS. 5 cm). 
Freer Gallery of Ari, Smithsonian 
Inmturion, Washington. D.C. 

{I?. II?) 


Climb the eastern banks and whistle long and high. 

Or sir by the dear stream and compose a poem, 

■So, in accord with natures cycle, may I return LO extinction 
Rejoicing in Heaven's Ourntnand.’' 

Tn Vac Ch’ien, whose retreat from society served Heaven’s command rather 
chan chat of the emperor, Li Kung-lin saw a model he wished to emulate, and 
in his way of life, the path he washed to follow. 
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PL fli". Tbs CLtyjfc vf Filial Fifty- 
Detail from Chapter?, "Sage's 
Rule" [see also j?l, Bb, pp, 

Overleaf 

Pi. Hjr. Thi Cloak of Filial Fifty. 
Detail from Chapter 5. ^Sage’i 
Rule" (pi. 8fJ 
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As a recluse calligrapher, Li purposely cultivated a rustic, primitive style, 
with simplified brushwork and loose* open forms [pi. Sir), It) contrast to Chung 
Shao-chings polished brushwork and elegant, balanced composition (p|, ?ya), 
Li's blunt. brushwork and unbalanced configuration aptly reHeci the casual, un¬ 
fettered nature of a reclusive scholar who "never for one moment forgot the 
mountains and the forests-” 10 

U we take as a sample the chara*Ter pu (figs, 49a- f)+ we can dearly trace 
the evolution from the srcOnd-ccntuiy Han archaic clerical writing through 
Chung Yu, Wang Hsi-dtih, and the T dog court style to Li Kungdins late 
Northern Sung rustic revival of the primitive Chung Yu mode. The Han cleri¬ 
cal script (Jig, 42), which is rooted in the archaic tradition of monumental in¬ 
scriptions. designed with a stylus* shows evenly controlled round brushwork 
and squat characters In a balanced, architectonic configuration that are uni¬ 
form in size and set in a grid pattern; in the clerical pu (fig* 4.9a)* a perfect T 
establishes the main frame* while the two oarlike diagonal strokes, balancing 
to the Left and to rhe right with flaring, brushed terminals, give the character a 
graceful upward tug, hi Chung Yu's MctnvrLtt Cekbmnng j Victarv (fig, 45), 
written in the epistolary style, the controlled, balanced clerical structure gives 
wny to the freely interacting brushstrokes and compositions of regular .script, 

In Chung’s hand, the individual characters are irregularly shaped, unbalanced, 
and varying in size, with lopsided radicals and diagonals that stretch and con¬ 
tract. Chung’s pu (fig, 49b) projects the lateral force of the character, stretch¬ 
ing the horizontal stroke and compressing the vertical element, atid creating a 
springlike tension within the form by pulling apart the upper and lower parts 
of the character, In Wang Hsi-chih’s copy of Chungs work {fig* 43), both the 
brushwork and the compositional Imbalance arc moderated. Wang’s copy of 
Chung’s pu [fig. 49c) retains Chung's form, but with a subtly rostra in ed brush- 
work, Wangs own pu (fig, 43d), representing the developed regular script; 
shows interacting brushstrokes within a dynamically balanced structure. In 
Chung Shao-thingY eighth-century pu (fig. 490), which Is modeled after 
Wang’s, the complex brushwork attains its ultimate purpose. Individual 
brushstrokes, each in a prescribed form playing an assigned role, act aid re¬ 
spond to one another to build an edifice that is elegant and harmonious. Four 
beautifully defined strokes graciously follow and interact with one another to 
render the character, First a horizontal stroke at the top itches subtly from left 
to right, then a saberlike thrust to the lower left is followed by a solidly 
planter! countervailing vertical, and finally the character is completed by a 
Cong, graceful murk that pulls into she lower right corner Rather chan a static* 
two-dimensional design, the elegantly brushed character, embellished with a 
lustrous ink surface, resembles a living sculpture breathing ireely in space, 

Finally in Li’s pu {fig. 49II—the character coincidentally denotes nega¬ 
tion, defiance, and disapproval—the blunt immediacy of rhe brushwork dra¬ 
matically repudiates Chung Shno-eh tug’s refined movements in rlie orthodox 
Wang Hsi-ehih tradition, returning ro rhe 41 relaxed* simple, and easy' model of 
Chung Yu. The artlessness of I.l's calligraphy invites an emotional response. As 
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Figs. The character pu 

a. Detai] from a rubbing of ihe 
Ttkff Ch'mn stde, diced Jfj 

b. Attributed bd Chung Yu (ijl— 
ijo). DctjiJ from Memorial Cele¬ 
brating a Victory (fig, 

c. Aitiibuted to Chung Yu (cjl- 
ijl'i). Dtwil front Memorial on an. 
Aniwftneement to Sutt Ch’iian 
(fife- 4 i) 

d- Attributed to 'Jfong Hri-chih 
(ca. >03-ca. jfitj. Detail from 
Fimy Gener/tl Yiich / (pi. b<Sa> 

e Aitiibuted to Chung Shao- 
chlng (active ca. 713-41). Detail 
from Spiritual Right Sutra (pi. 17) 

f Li. Kung-lin (ca. 1041- 3 10S). 
Deta i I hum The Cldiiif of Filial 
Piety (phi. Sa-g) 


Fig. jo. lltustratrd Catalogue of 
Ajftitfuilifi iti the Hsiiatt-ht> Pal- 
act . preface dated (120, Detail, 
tmg ritual htonjjc vessel 


l^E 

■C 

tL. 

f>F 




^ 1 


a psychological: diagram, the character is an expression of the otlligrapher'i 
itiiier being. Broad and ojnirij hijt strongly unconventional, It Is marked by a 
stubborn quality that reflects the character tif an individual unfit for an active 
and Social life at court- If! LT$ calligraphy we sec, in short, a poignant self 
portrait. 

The calligraphy ■£ characterised by a historical approach that is both radi¬ 
cal and reductionist. During the seen ml half of the eleventh century, there was 
a developing interest In archaeology and in the collecting of antique objects- 
Conservative reformers, espousing a return to the past, saw than selves as the 
custodians of an ancient Cultural heritage- On-yang Haiti, in io£i. completed 
one of the earliest works on epigraphy, the Collection of Ancient inscriptions, 

Liu Chang (ioiy-xo6S), an early connoisseur of archaic ritual bronze vessels-, 
published the firs: illustrated collection catalogue, entitled Yl Record of Ancient 
Vessels from the Ch'in Dynasty (zzi-zo6 b.C,}, which reproduced engraved draw¬ 
ings of the vessels and rubbings of their inscriptions. 61 Li Kung-lin, inheriting 
his love of art from his father, who had collected early masterworks of paint¬ 
ing and calligraphy, expanded his own selection to include ancient objects. 
Having assembled a large collection of archaic ritual bronzes, jades, and inscrip¬ 
tions in archaic scripts, Li himself compiled a catalogue, Illustrated Archaeology, 
which became the model of the imperial-sponsored Illustrated Catalogue of 
Antiquities in the Hiusn-ho Palace (fig, >o)/ ; 

Thus, Li's calligraphy is inextricably bound both to the historical study of 
art and archaeology and to the collecting of antiquities. Returning to the third- 
century model of Chung Yu, he hegan by copying ruhhings and committing 
their forms to memory (figs. 51a, b). Certain characters in Li’s transcription of 
the Classic of Filial Piety (fig. yia) resurrect the rubbing forms (fig- -Jib), bring¬ 
ing Chung's vividly to life. He also made a close study of historical sources, 
carefully examining not only archaic scripts in metal and stone carvings but 
also Han writings on bamboo and wood slips {.fig, 51). Having a grasp of the 
art-historical evolution of the written character, from the Han clerical to 
Chung Yu's proto-regular script, he then rc-crcatcd Chung Yu's style, forming 
his own personal archaizing idiom. 

Li discovered a new approach to brush work through the srudy of the 
"metal and stone" scripts ( chin'shih-hsueh ), imitating the cast or chiseled effect 
of monumental bronze or stone inscriptions. Regular and running scripts, used 
for free epistolary' writing, arc expressive of a soft, agile brush, making intricate 
"flicking and kicking" [diao-t i) movements (figs. 43 and 44, and pi, 17a). Ar¬ 
chaic metal and stone for seal and clerical) scripts, on the other hand, used in 
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monumental bronjc or store inscriptions and llj.si or carved directly into die 
metal or the stone, arc usually executed in a simplified round or square pattern 
(figs, 4O, 4£ r 43). In the inscription or the lale Eastern CltOn SlOrid Drums 
dating to about 4t?. B.c, (fig. 41), a celebrated monument of ancient epigraphy 
discovered in rhe T'aog period, for example, individual character? are made of 
round, curvilinear strokes of even thickness that are bent lake "iron wires.” 

And in a Buddhist 5rone inscription dated 498, at Ku-yang Cave in Lung-men, 
Honan Province (fig. S3)? the characters, set in a grid pattern, display a hard- 
edged square or angular brush-work, 

In simplifying his brush work, Li cii mi nates rhe small “flicking and kick¬ 
ing" movements of rhe T'ang siyJc (pi. 17a), returning to the two basic ap¬ 
proach^ round and square. Using Han, Wei, and Northern Wet models, he 
experiments with various biush techniques—round, triangular or square, 
hooked, trembling, and flaring—freely mixing monumental knife-cur effects 
with freehand, brusited effects and using both the curve and the square for cor- 


Fig?. sla. b- The calligraphy of 
3.1 Kung-lin (ca. j 04] —not) and 
Chung Vu (is[- ijc?) 

j. L.L Xufig-],iu. The characters 
shih, k'o, pn}., m, ami wu. d-viailj. 
from Thu CLu-iic of Filial Pieiy 
(pEs. Ba-g) 

h. After Chung Yu. The charac- 
I.L-:r.', )kif) ^Jlci £cr, derails from 
Memorial &n art AHnQurKtmfM u r 
Sun i.'ti'ziiin ((i^. 4 j.j; [he cha rac - 
lets t'itity sfwk, and iiu, derails 
from MfiJwlT iftt Ctk&ntiiMg a 
Victory 
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Fig. 52. Writing slips, rlan dy¬ 
nasty. iofi b.c-^a.o. 220. bam¬ 
boo. Academia Siniea, Taipei 

Fig. S3- Rubbing of [he «dc /tec- 
urd t>f a Sldtac Qariiitet/ fry Shik 
P'ing-kurtg, dated Erom the 
Ku-yangCivc, Lung-men. 

Edonan Truvintc, Detail, .Album, 
each leaf tf4 s an. (33.8 x 16.3 
cm). 5hodo KaktibutHikan, 

Tokyo 











54a. Li Kung-lin (ca. 104c- 
1106L The characters hue, fa, 

Kn:i?r n id 1 , ami rhifr, details I rum 

The Classic ofFUhtl Piety (pk, 
fe-e> 

Tig. Characters from antique 
sources: iz'u, deta.it from a rub¬ 
bing of c he t Tjj15-M.de, rland \yy. 
fa, detail from a rubbing of the 

ttfj Li*g-Ii4-rfg Hfiifk Fd-fhsifi tl&V 

hstttng ehi srcle. dated 500-501, 
knurr, detail frrthn (lie h'Cuttg-trJSM 
li-rh'i stefe-. t'ieti, detail from the 
Chatty; CJfi&x sfete, dated 
ih\ y detail from Memoriai Ceie- 

bedting a Yidtny, d-flKrl Ijy 

(fig- 45 > 


Fig-s- J-J-a—d. The characters- hstssn 
(a, b, c) and eh ?h {d} 

a. Ou-yang Hsun (557— De¬ 
rail from a rubbing af the stele 
frtseripper} for the Sweet Spring at 
the Pabiei af Nine Aocamplish- 
mmtf, dated <>11, 5 >h«db 
Hakubutsukan, Tokyo 

b. Yen Chen-chlng (709-7S5), 
Detail from km ant af the Ahar of 
the Gvddeir Ala-hit 

e. li Kung-tm (ca. 1041 -nori). 
Detail frum The Ctauic ofFitist 
Pier\> (pis. Sa-g") 

d. I.i Kucig-liii (e*- 1043 Cl*<). 

Detail from The Clause af Filial 
Piety (pis. Sa-g) 


net constructions (figs, H a > b). Working within the squat formation of the cler¬ 
ical script, be sets off extended horizontals and diagonals against compressed 
vertical dements to form, loose, open structures with new, idiosyncratic pat¬ 
terns and contrasts, frequently pushing parts of the character off-balance to 
create a sense of the unexpected. 

In rbc character feuan (figs, 55a.- c), for example, which is made of two 
elements placed side by side, [he T'ang masters are concerned with individual 
brush smokes and the building of an ideal form, while Li draws rhe characrer 
freely, in a seemingly careless manner. The early seventh-century master Oq- 
yang Hsiin (557-641; fig, 55a), treating his carefully articulated brushstrokes as 
mutually interacting forces, builds the two halves of the characters as additive 
components; while rhey successfully balance each ocher, they remain separate 
and independent. In the second half of the eighth century. Yen Chen-ch’ing 
{fig. 55b) effectively integrates the two halves of the kuein into a single design 
by having them fit into and respond to each other; the round brushstrokes 
suggest a continuous fiow of energy throughout [he form, giving the composi¬ 
tion a single structural purpose- Rut in I.i Kung-ltn's kuattznd th'in {figs- jjc> 
d), the mure loosely organised components create playfully idiosyncratic pat¬ 
terns. In rejecting both intricate brush work and the idea of building a beauti¬ 
ful character, he draw's or '"paints 1 ' his calligraphy for purely expressive 
purposes. 

Many centuries later, Li's work came under close scrutiny and Li himself 
was suspected of involvement in a scandal. Throughout the Yuan and Ming 
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dynasties (14th-17th centuries),. ihe most widely used model of Chung Yu's 
style was the Memorial Recommending Chi-chih (fig£. 57), a work that was 
said to have been recorded in 1185 in a Southern Sung anthology.' 5 Wang Shu 
(iddS-iy^), a leading early Of mg scholar^ in his analysis of the talltgraphy h 
argued chat it was a late Northern Sung forgery , u And having made a study of 
Li's calligraphy in the early seventeenth-century anthology of rubbings Calli¬ 
graphic Works in the Hall of Wild Geese {fig. ■$$} ratEier than in the original 
(pi, 8f), Wang Shu boldly speculated that the person responsible for this dever 
deception was no tie other than Li Kung-lin. 

Until very recently, It had not been possible 10 verify Wang Shu’s asser¬ 
tions, since the Memorial Recommending Chs-ehih was known only throngb en¬ 
gravings, the original manuscript having been destroyed early in this century. 

A photograph of the Lost manuscript has, however, recently been discovered 
(fig. -sd),” which has enabled us to compare the calligraphy with that of U 
Kung-lin. While the composition of the characters closely resembles Li's, the 
brushwork ls demonstrably weaker,, devoid of the quality of variety and sponta¬ 
neity that so vividly characterizes Li's style, Not only can wc now absolve Li 
Kung-lin of complicity, wc can also confidently attribute the Memorial Recom¬ 
mending Chi-chih 10 an early twelfth-century follower of Li, That all major 
Yiiar, Ming, and early Ch'ing artists who followed Chung Yu's calligraphic 
style (among thorn, Ni Tsan, Chit Yiln-tning, Chu la, and Shib-t'ao) used the 
Memorial ns their principal model is indicative of Li Kung-Jin's success in csrab- 


Fig. S^. pQJgety <:f" Otflrtg Yu 
{151-250). Detail from Memorial 
Rectmntetiding Chi-chih. Hand- 
Scroll- Present Eoeatiun unknown 

57, Lorpcry' of Chung Yu 
{] 51 -130). Ruhhing nf Memorial 
RerQntrtferwling Chi-chih, early 
jzdt ecjirury. Private collection^ 
Ja[’Hn 
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Fsg^ ^1j. Rubbing from OtUi- 
graphic uvtki in she Hxii d/UfW 
Grtst t compiled by Tung Cb'i- 
di’ang in i£oj. Dccai.l from The 
Cwu.rfr #f B fjfflj Fifty. Chapter 9, 
"Sage's Rule" (pi, flf). Marquand 
Library, Rrinwion University 


fishing the style of Chung Yu and in defining his idiom as the preferred mode 
of the anti-orthodox redu.se-s.cholar. 

The Exile 

In 1085, Emperor Shen-tsung died suddenly. As the new emperor, Che-tsung, 
was less than, ten years old* the dowager empress Kao served as regent during 
the first seven years of his reign. The conservative party was again in [lower, 
and Su Shih, a favorite of the empress* was brought back from exile and made 
a tutor of the young ruler. In 108H, Su, the acknowledged leader of the capital 
literati, was named chief examiner of the thin-shih examination. He im¬ 
mediately appointed several of his young friends and followers, induding Li 
Kungdm and Huang T’lng-chien, to the positinn of examination grader. Until 
1094'—ithe term IO&fi—95 corresponding to the emperor's minority rule during 
the Yiian-yu reign—-the capital. Pien-cbing, under the influence of So -Shih 
and his friends, enjoyed a brilliant cultural renaissance, 

Huang Tdng'thicn (a045-1105), From Pen-ning, Kiangsi Province, was 
the son oF a poet, a nephew ofa famous book collector, and through two suc¬ 
cessive marriages a son-in-law of two well-known literary figures, He achieved 
his chin-shih degree in 1067, became a professor in IQJZ at the imperial Acad¬ 
emy in the northern capital, Ta-ming-fu, Hopei Province, and served in sub- 
prefeciural posts in Kiangsi, and Shantung. In iofi5, ar the age of forty, he was 
made a reader at the imperial library at Pien-cbing, assisting in the compilation. 
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of the annals of Lht reign of Emperor Shcn-iaung, By that rime, he had al¬ 
ready established his reputation as a leading poet and was a dose friend and 
follower ol 5 u Sliih. After the death of the dowager empress, however, the re¬ 
form party was reinstated in 1:094, and Su Shih and his friends agfiin cante 


big. |f( 5 . Attributed to Tao Hung- 
chiJlg (4; 1—U6.i- Burying a (irerjir. 
ca. Jit— L^. Derail. Rubbing of an 
inscription carved mi 3 boulder, 
Chiao-sbm island, Chrn-clnang, 
Kiangsti Province, h'ujii Yurinkan, 
Kyoto 


Pig. fio. Huang T'ing. ihien 
(lOitj-jso^). Jmntf j&r Chang Ta- 
i ting, dmal 1EOO. Derail. Hand- 
scrolL ink on paper. td'i s 
Ln. C^- 1 x cm). Lent by John 
B, Orau The Air Museum, 

PrincenriiL. University tL.l^.rSo) 
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Fig. fiia. Huang T’ing.-ehLen 
(lq4^-][oj). The character sht- 
JDttjil From Stroll far Chang Ta- 
i 'uftg (hg. tit?) 

Fig. &]K Amibured to T’ao 
Hiin^-ching (4$! Tbc char¬ 

acter eh'ia. Demi from Burying# 
Crane (% v/> 




h 


Fig. 61. Huai-iu {-zs-jfy). 
Autobiographical Essay, dated 777- 
idetail. Hiiiilsci'olE, ink oil paper, 
x in, (18 3 k 715 cm}, 
National Palace Museum, Taipei 


under censure, Although Huang r'ing-chien never held any office high 
enough to involve him in political infighting, his dose association with Su, was 
alone sufficient to result in his denunciation, Huang was exiled to Ssecbwjrt 
Province in 1094,, pardoned in early 1100, :inU exiled again in uoy to Kwan^ti 
Province, where he died in late 1105. 

A highly disciplined and hardworking Confitcian scholar, Huang T’ing- 
chien in exile earned co Taoism and Ch'an (Zen) Buddhism, to poetry and cal¬ 
ligraphy, The principal models for early Northern Sung calligraphy were Wang 
H si-chih (fig, 44) and the eighch-ecnrury master of regular script Yen Chen- 
ch'ing (fig. 47), Yen was a scholar and statesman of great personal integrity. A 
courageous defender ofT'ang territories during the rebellion of An Lu-shan, 
he Later died at the hands of another rebel general, His robust calligraphic 
style shows powerful, squarely built characters and perfectly articulated 
brushstrokes, Early Northern Sung Neo-Confucian scholars saw Yen's style as 
the embodiment not only of aesthetic perfection but also of the moral upright¬ 
ness and courage of the Confudan scholar-hern, Huang Tlng-chien, however, 
was dissatisfied with [he rigidity and oversop hiscic at ion of early Northern Sung 
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calligraphy and had little use for most T'ang calligraphy, with the exception of 
that by Yen Chcn-chlng, He complained that 'the untrammelcd quality of the 
calligraphy of Wang Hsi-chih and his son [Wang Hsicn-chih] is missing [in 
the work of the T'ang masters] Ou-yang Hsiin [557—641 ]> Yii Shih-nan [$58- 
638], and Ch’ii Sui-liang [596-658], ni * 

Having rejected the T'ang models, Huang,, like Li Kungdin, turned to ar¬ 
chaeological sources for inspiration, One of the most Influential was a sixth- 
century'stone inscription, today known as Burying a Crane {fig. 59). Sometime 
before the eleventh century, on the island of Chiao-shan, near Chcn-chiang on 
the southern shore of the Yangtze River, the cliff bearing the inscription was 
struck by lightning, Falling to the waters below, the stone broke into several 
pieces. During the eleventh century, the broken scones, with their bold, unor¬ 
thodox calligraphic style were discovered, creating great excitement among 
scholars, For f luang T'ing-chicn, who believed the inscription to be the work 
of Wang Hsi-chih, Burying a Crane was a model of simplicity and an expres¬ 
sion of deep psychic energy', the plain, rounded forms anti dynamic, asymmet- 


PJs. iSa, k Huang Ting-chien 
(304j—1305). Biagfaphit-; af Lisyi 
P'a and Lin Hfiang-jw, ca. 1075, 
Details. E iandicroLI, ink on paper, 
Ilfifi x 717 in- (ji-K n iSlM cm), 
Bequcsi of John M. Crawford, 

Jr„ (1989.563.4) 
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Ov^rl^ah ricallv balanced characters representing the very antithesis of the laboriously 

PL eSh. Detail from Bietgnuihin af . . , - . , i 

r . n , balanced square composit lohs he so djshked, 

Lrm in ww Lin njiangyu 1 " 

Huang described his own generous running script—for example, the pow¬ 
erful calligraphy on the Scroll for Chung Ta-tung dated iiqo (fig, 60) ■—as 
pure movement and energy, emphasizing the momentum, or "brush force” 
{drib), of each individual stroke {fig, tfia},' 7 Instead of following the upright 
forms of Yen Chen-chlng {fig. 47), Huang preferred the oblique, unbalanced 
forces of Burying a Crane. Bur while he imitated Burying a Crane, he did not 
copy it (fig- Gib). The secret of imitation, he wrote, is to let "'the mind re¬ 
spond to suggestion/’ 'When I use a quotation from the past, it becomes an 
elixir that transforms iron into gold, 1 '* Huang simplified his writing by the use 
of round brushwork, carefully concealing the tip of the brush at the center of 
each stroke. Holding the brush perpendicular to the paper, he wrote with his 
wrist and elbow suspended, In this way, he followed through on each stroke 
with the power of his entire arm and body rather than flicking the brush with 
his wrist and fingers, "Hold rhe paim round and hollow while the fingers grip 
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the brush, firmly and sdlidly,.' he wrote, stress!tig the i mportance of "holding 
back as well as releasing energy.”^ Indeed, the strength of his grip was so pow¬ 
erful that it imparted a tremulous quality to the stroke. 

It] his “wild cursive ’ {£ wang-ti’ati) style, Hoang found an expressive me¬ 
dium well suited to his Strong, individualistic personality. The Biographies of 
Lien P'o and Lin Hsiang-ju (pis. t$a. bh dating to about (0^5, during Huang’s 
fltsi exile, ,r Is a long handscroll of 203 lines and 1,700 characters. Written in 
□ wild* flying cursive style, the text is taken From the Records of the Grand 
Historian (Chapter Si}, by the great Han dynasty scholar Ssu-ma Ch’icn 
{145-^6 b.c:.)> which cells of the political rivalry between two chief ministers of 
the kingdom of Chao during the Warring States period. Huang's transcription 
of the text ends with the remark by the minister Lin Hsiang-ju, ‘'"The reason I 
have avoided confrontation with GencraE Lien is that the needs of the country 
most take precedence caver any personaJ grievance!’[pi. ]ftc) Huang, writing 
this piece in exile, no doubt had in mind tire hitter Factional struggles at the 
capital, of which he was an unwitting victim.- 11 

It is said that Huang T’ing-chicn did not believe he had mastered the cur¬ 
sive style unii! 1039, when, exiled in Szechwan, he had a chance to study the 
famous Autobiographical Essay by the eighth-century T’gng ’"cursive sage” the 
Buddhist monk Huai-so (725-785)* a copy of which is now in Taipei (fig. fii). 
It w r aS Huai-su’s belief that he did Elis best work while inebriated, when, in a 
state of high exhilaration, IL his mind and his hand worked together in perfect 
harmony in rhe pursuit of pure adventure.” 1 " Em the Autobiographical Essay, 
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Huisi.-JaLJ’s characters are linked together to form, a rapid, till interrupted flow 
of darting, looping brushstrokes, Coursing the brush over the paper with ex¬ 
ploding speed to form characters of dramatically different shapes and sizes, 
Huai-su transformed the wild cursive into a unified design that rejects the ele¬ 
mental forces of nature. Viewed character by diameter,, however, the elements 
of Hnai-So's cursive writing, typical of the T^ng period, are firmly runted in the 
Cursive clerical [rs ag-ii) tradition of Wang Hsi-cbih (tig. 63), which shows bal¬ 
anced forms with Level horizontals, erect verticals, and smooth, round curves 
and loops. judging by the confidence and precision with which he carried our 
the fine derails of bis characters, it is clear that Huai-su had so thoroughly ab¬ 
sorbed the Wang Hsi-chiH model char his hand could barely move Fast enough 
ro capture the fleering images on paper. 

indeed, Huang's cursive writing in the Biographies, in both individual 
character Formation and emotional content, is very different from thar of Huai- 
su, In contrast to Huai-su's balanced elements, Huang's horizontals and verti¬ 
cals tilt and abut one another his forms willfully expand, contract, collide, 
and merger his loops are wound tightly, with a jerk or a twist, as his brush 
turns abruptly, suddenly reversing itself in direction, En the character kuan t for 
example, while Huai-su’s rendition (fig. 64b) turns Wang Hsi-chih’s form 
(fig. 64aj into a graceful skater’s dance, with gliding side steps and a series of 
smooth, intricate twirling movements, Huang’s powerful, snuggling brush- 
work (fig. 64c) is challenging and stubbornly resistant. 

Like Li Kung-lin, Huang was an avid student of at! forms of ancient 
calligraphy, including not only scripts incised in metal and stone but also 
brush or stylus writings on bamboo and wood slips. Envisioning the commu¬ 
nion between the brush work and compositional principles of all ancient writ¬ 
ings, Huang observed, in a colophon dared 1099, that ’’cursive writing shares 
the methods and ideas of the tadpole, the seal, and the clerical scripts." 55 In 
archaic seal inscriptions (fig. Sja) the deep, rounded brushstrokes, cast or chis¬ 
eled into the metal or stone surface, show the plastic energy of a sculpted 
object. 

In his wild cursive writing Huang also creates vivid, three-dimensional ins¬ 
ages. Huai-su is said to have remarked once to Yen Chcn-ch'ing, "When I see 
extraordinary mountains amid summer clouds, I tty 10 re-create them. Good 


Fsgs. 64a-c. The character kttart 

a. Wang Hsi-chih (ca. 303- 
«. j£]). Detail fiftm On the 
Sewnttentb Dat (Hg. 63} 

h. Huai-su (715-785). Detail 
hum Autohiographsedl E&dv 

(% fo) 

c. Huang Ting-tJiien (ro^- 
llO;). Detail from Biographies of 
Lien P'a and Lin Hsiang-ju (pit 
lSa=cj a 


b 
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Vij. 65a. The character chi. DctaiS 
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calligraphy resembles a flock of birds, darting nut finom trees. or startled snakes 
scurrying in the grass* or cracks bursting in a shattered wall. 11 w While Huai-su 
creates swirling patterns on the picture surface (tig.. 65b), Huang’s twisting, 
turning brushstrokes (fig. 65c and pi. l 5 a) move threc-dimensionally in space. 

Seeing calligraphy as abstraction or pure movement, Huang described it 
by using the musical concept of ''resonance' (jun), or musicality,” Huang, 
like Li Kung-lin an ardent admirer of rhe fourth-century recluse poet T’ao 
Ch'ien, compared T’aci’s unadorned, natural poetry to the "‘music of a string- 
less zither,”* the sound beyond the notes. Huang’s cursive calligraphy achieves, 
a similar effect, anti from his brush and ink traces emerges an imposing person¬ 
ality', that of an individual who remains, after nine hundred years, defiantly res¬ 
olute, and direct in his expression* 

Alrhough Su Sbih believed rbac artistic development had reached its ze¬ 
ro rh in the eighth century, it is clear that in the late eleventh century, Huang 
T'ing-chicn's art represented not an end bur a beginning. Viewing the archaic 
past as the exemplar for the furure, late Northern Sung scholar-artists per¬ 
ceived themselves as parr of a great tradition, one that had thrived long before 
they were born and would survive long after they had died. By achieving self- 
teal ization through their response 10 ancient models, Li Kung-lin became 
Chung Yu and Huang T'ing-chien became Huai-su, But in the process of cre¬ 
ative assimilation, a transformation rook place that permanently altered rbe 
course of the future. 


I he Eccentric 

Avery different personality from Huang T’ing-chien was Mi Fu (1051-1107). 
Never having earned a chin-shih degree and therefore consigned to □ modest 
official career, Mi Fu gained fame instead as Sung China’s prototypical bohe¬ 
mian scholar-artist,"' 1 Born in early 1051 in Hsiang-yang, Hupei Province, Mi 
Fu was the son of a military official and a lady-in-waiting to the wife of the fu¬ 
ture emperor Ying-tsung (r* 1064-67), Because of his (amily connections to the 
imperial household, in 1O7Q, at the age of eighteen, be became a reader at the 
imperial library and in 1074 served briefly as a district officer in the southern 
city of Kuei-lin. He then held a clerical position in Ch'ang-sha, Hunan Prov- 
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ince. Beginning In 1081.. he spent about ten years Traveling through China, 
studying private collect ioEis oi ancienr calligraphy and painting, Having estab¬ 
lished himself as a distinguished connoisseur and scholar-artist., he visited and 
became friends with many of the leading scholar-officials and statesineii of his 
time, including in. 10S3 the former prime minister Wang An-shih. who was Jiv¬ 
ing in Nanking. and in 1084 Su Shih, then in exile in Huang-chou. Between 

and toBSi he finished, his first work on anciefit calligraphy* the GftdfogHt 

vf PtttivUs SpecrmtWS <?/ CdUigrAphy vV 0 W- 1 ’ 

Mi was nonconformist and impractical. With an obsessive single-minded¬ 
ness, he devoted his life to the study and collecting of fine calligraphy and 
painting), strange garden rocks, and rare, early Inkstoncs, lo his Neo-Confu- 
cian contemporaries, his rejection of the conventional paths to success and his 
excessive attachment to art objects bore the marks of an eccentric. Calling him¬ 
self the Wild Scholar of Hsiang-yang, he was known as Mi the Crazy. Anec¬ 
dotes about Me bu abound in history, As a minor official, he had to rely on 
his wit and cleverness to gain, access to highly placed art collectors. In his writ¬ 
ings, he railed against socially privileged hut culturally ignorant buyers of art 
and boosted of outwitting them with forgeries and copies. But because he did 
not collect for the purpose of mawml gain (he gave away his family wealth to 
poor relations)* his unconventional behavior was tolerated, even admired, as 
harmless personal foible. 

lit he was appointed the district magistrate of Yung-chdu, Honan 
Province. But, taking action "in ignorance of government policy, 1 3 he ran 
afoul of rite fax collector and, brought back to the capital only two years later, 
was tried, convicted* and dismissed from office. Between 109^ and HOI* he was 
assigned to a state waterways agency., supervising the collecting and transporta¬ 
tion of grain tax from the Lake \ ai area to the capital. Traveling on Lake T’ai 
arad along rhe Grand Canal to the north, lie often sailed, in a houseboat bear¬ 
ing the sign "Tire Mi Family Calligraphy and Painting Barge, 1 ' with his collec¬ 
tion of calligraphy and painting scrolls. 

Mi fin-oily won court recognition as a calligrapher after the new emperor, 
Hui-tsung, ascended the throne in not. In hot, Mi was named the sole Doc¬ 
tor of Calligraphy arid Painting at Hui-tsung’s newly created Calligraphy and 
Painting Institute. A gresu admirer of Mi, the emperor reportedly tried to 
shield him from criticism, saying that “such a brilliant person should 001 be 
judged by ordinary rules of etiquette.” 40 I Tie prime minister, Ts'ai Chi na, also 
an admirer, is said to have remarked, ,l Mi Fu is the kind of person we must 
have One of, but cannot afford to have two of! 1 ' 41 Again, due to some infrac¬ 
tion of the law, am imperial censor had Mi demoted to a minor post in 
Kiang^u. He died there ip EE07- 

Wirh his incomparable knowledge of undent calligraphic styles, Ml devel¬ 
oped an encyclopedic approach to his own calligraphy. He has given an. ac¬ 
count of his course of study, methodically working backward step by step 
from the Pang masters Yen Chen-chlng and Liu Kung-cbdiaJn through the 
early Pang back t.o the Issri and Wei anti finally ru she earliest sources: 
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In The beginning 1 studied Yen Chcn'ch'ing. [fig. 47); I was then si* or 
seven years oJd. 3 practiced characters in a large format, but [ was nor 
ycr able to do small-siz-c writing, i became attracted ro cbe right composb 
Cacirs oF].Lu Kung-chuan. , . - I [also] studied Ou-yang Idstin [fig. s$a], 
bill before lung tny writs tig be^rs to look like a wood-block print or the 
Sliding lieads of an abacus. i then became enamt]red of Oi'ii Sui-liang’s 
style, which I studied tire longest. . . , 1 went through all the antholo¬ 
gies of tubbings [tigs. 43, 44, 63]. Gradually, 1 moved back to the 
[Western] Tsin and Wei styles [primarily the rwo Wangs; figs. 44, fijJi 
cultivating the plain, light f ping-tori] style. Passing over the method of 
Chung Yll [fig. 4^J , 1 siutfied a : Hceond-rentLiiy] stone .ode [sec fig. 41]. 
l . . For the seal script, I admired “A Chant Cursing the Ch'u People ” 

(ca. 320 ri.-c.J and the Scone Drums inscription [ca. 422 B.C4 fig. 41], I 
also gained insight hi 10 writings on bamboo slips [fig. tzj, done with a 
bamboo stylus dipped in lacquer, as well as into the wonders of archaic 
inscriptions on bronze vessels I fig 40]."' 

And later be wrote, "Before I was able co establish my own style, people criti¬ 
cized my calligraphy as merely the scribbling of an antiquarian. It was not 
until after I reached old age chat 1 found my own srylc."^ 

A complex and willful individual, Mi lived a Life of paradoxes. Because lie 
wax sensitive about his non-Chinese origins {his remote forebears had emi¬ 
grated from the Central Asian region of SogdiaJ* he was inordinately proud of 
bis native Hsiang-yang and imagined himself a descendant of the ancient 
kings of Ctfu, rulers of Hsiang-yang during the Warring States period. Devot¬ 
ing himself to the fmer things of the world, he possessed the connoisseur's 
fierce dedication to high standards, yet he flouted material wealth and disre¬ 
garded social conventions. With un paralleled skills, be was a chameleon]ike im¬ 
itator of styles, yet he disdained technical facility* achieving mastery of ancient 
styles only to reject them. He was the most technically accomplished calligra¬ 
pher ever to have advocated simplicity and spontaneity* and lie Held up the 
“plain and natural 1 ’ (ping-tan t'icn-chen) style as his aesthetic goal. 

Mi Fu was hi ghly Critical of the E ang masters, including Yen Chen- 
ch’ing. “From the time Yen Cben-ch J ing began to follow Ch’u Sui-liang> 
achieving fame for hi$ kicking and kicking brushstrokes* his style became too 
affected,’ be wrote, “[Yens style] lacks simplicity and a certain light and natu¬ 
ral quality.’ 1 "* Mr made a careful study of the works of Wang Hsi-chih and 
Wang Hsien-chih, but reaching yet further back in history he passed over 
Chung Yu, since he hud “not seen ,t single ink work from the Wei period U,r>. 
210—fii]j’ 1 ^ and turned instead to archaeological materials such as. bamboo 
slips and bronze and stone inscriptions. He was finally inspired by rhe earliest 
seal script, the piciograph. "'In the seal script.'' be wrote, "individual characters 
are sometimes large and sometimes smalt, representing the forms of a hundred 
things [En nature]. Alive and full of motion, round and complete, each is a self- 
contained imagc.' hj|Jf 

[n Mi's famous Later About a Conti Tree (fig. 66). datable to rhe last 
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HLg. (i£. Mi J-u ([Qji-1ro?}, Let¬ 
ter Abaut a Cenri Tree, ca. jloi. 
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Fig. 67. Fiaognp-h From a yv 

brQrivj: rilLuit wirtC V£<5fl. Shang 
dynasry> 13th-nth cencuiy Jt.C. 
Rubbing. Museum hirchatt fn>m 
the C. D. Cartel CoJIeciion, Gift 
nf ifie Ar(huf M. Sadder F-Vnun- 
dariara, The Ait Museum, 
Princeton University (]£)(»£-j) 



years of his life, he drew a magnificent three-pronged coral mounted on a 
metd stand. The drawing resembles a pictograph Found on a Shiing dynasty 
bronze ricual vessel (fig. 67), in which the twisting, writhing, round strokes give 
the image a threc-dimensiond quality'—what Mi calls an L ‘eight-sided 1 ' [pa- 
mien) look. 

The large handscroll Poem Written in a Boat on the Wu River (p|, ig) was 
done around noo, when Mi was in the Lake T’ai region. Sailing in his house- 
boat on the river and surrounded by the splendors of nature, Mi, master of his 
own universe, wrote his large-size calligraphy in an unbridled running-cursive 
style. Su Shih described Mi's cdligraphy as L ‘a sailboat in a gust of wind, or a 
wfirhorse charging into bacclc," + Asked by Emperor Hui-tsung ro compare his 
own cdligraphy with those of his famous contemporaries. Mi Fu had replied,, 

' Huang T'ing-chicn draws [miao] his characters, Su Shih paints [Bua] his , „ . 
[but] I sweep [skua] mine .'" 13 

Whereas fit Huang T’mg-chietfs wild cursive (pi. i 9 ), characters are sub¬ 
sumed hy an exuberant rhythmic flow and movement, Mi Fu's images stand 
alone, powerfully individual. The dramaric visual impact of Mi's characters is 
rivaled only by that of Yen Chen-chkng (fig. 47), the T'ang calligrapher whose 
"flicking and kicking 4 ' brush methods Mi had, ironically, decried. In the char¬ 
acters kiutn (figs. (S$a, h) and ehdtt (figs. bga. b), for example, where Yen cm- 
p hashes articulation ofbrushwork and stability of composition. Mi ignores 
structure in favor of brush force, speed, and movement. 

Large characters (figs. 6Sb, (igh), for Mi, "should look as if they were 
small ones, complete with sharp-ed.ged strokes, and without an artificial and 
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PI 19a. .Vis Fit (]-OHj 1— t]ot). fiaem Written in a Bust on the Me River,, ca. nno. Demi]. Hand- 
scroll, ink on, paper, ii^'nS x no'i in. {ji.J 1 fj^.8 cm). Gift wl John M, CTAwfotid, Jr,, in ht.nu.iT 
of Profess Wfiis Fong, 1984 (5954.174) 
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labored look. 1 '** Like E Euan® T'ing-chien {fig. (So), Mi favored calligraphy with 
"oblique'' (a i?) rather than frontal and upright forces, so char his characters 
usually rik to one side. Jiut whereas Huang's brushwork is tightly controlled, 

M is is loose, spontaneous, and unpredictable. While E-iuang gripped his 
brush. Mi believed the brush should be held easily, with. a light touch: "Let 
the palm arch loosely and freely, so that the brush movement tan he swift 3rd 
natural, and tan happen unintentionally. • - - The pressure of the fingers Or] 
the brush should not always he the same: let it he natural and spontaneous. ’ v ' 
Mi’s cheLn> which means To battle 7 ’ (fig. 69b), was formed the same way 
as Eiis pktograpliiu coral tree (ftg. 66); lie painted the character hy givmg free 
rein to his Inrush work, allow ing the stroke to twist and turn sculpturally in 
space. For Mi, the most powerful calligraphic image must, ultimately, resemble 
the ancient pictograph, which is "alive aod full of motion, round and complete. 7 "' 1 

Hermitage by the Sea 

The rise of a new class of amateur scholar-official painters in the second half 
of the eleventh century profoundly influenced the nature of late Northern 
Sung landscape painting. River Viltiigr in Autwnn Awn (pi. 10), attributed to 
Chao Ling-jang (active ca- 1070-afcer 11OO), an imperial scion and- a nephew 
of Emperor Shen-tsung, depicts a quiet riverbank on a cold autumn morning, 
because of Chao's aristocratic background* critics At first dismissed him as a 
mere dabbler in small scenes, incapable painting iimportant landscapes. S! it 
is said char as a member of the imperial family, Chao was obliged to live 
within five hundred li (less th^n two hundred miles) of the capital, Pien-ching. 
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Each time Chao made a painting, a friend would joke wick him,, “This muse 
be rhe resnJ e of another crip in your family combs in die suburbs!”’ 1 Iji River 
Village, a damp miss enshrouds a cluster of bouses nestled among trees, the 
early morning stillness broken by the Jligbi of wild geese; a fisherman si is lie- 
neath a thatched hut, silently awaiting his first morning catch. As a turning 
away from the complex, monumental True" landscape favored by Emperor 
Shen-tsung, Chao's art antECtpates the refined antiquarianismi uf Hui-tsungb 
Painting Academy (pi. 13). 

In a colophoit on River Village, the leading early YQan scholar-official 
artist Chao Meng-fu (1154-1321) sees Chao Ling-jangY sry landscape as 
representing the ''hermitage by the sea [ft ttttg^iwujf a reference to the famous 
tines by the fifth-century recluse Yuan Ts^rtr 

Though 1 live at the center of the kingdom, 

I have lehr my soul in my hermitage by the sea, 1+ 

bike Yuan hc'an. Qiao Ung-jang in River Village expresses Ids longing for free¬ 
dom. A representation of an unattainable dream of a nobleman in con fin e- 
menij Chao's poignant landscape savors of the same melancholic Feeling that 
pervades (he work of another imperial clansman, Wang Shen Efigr 33.). 

There occurred during this rime a conscious convergence between paint- 
tug and calligraphy, the twin arts of the scholar-official. As Li Kung-lin and 
Mi Fu had "painted 11 their calligraphy, so Chao Ling-jarcg now "wrote" his 
paintings. In treating landscape elements as schematic shapes and patterns on 
the picture surface, Chao nevertheless transformed his simplified brushwurk 
and broad ink wash into a moving, natural vision. 

River Village, a painting by a scholar-official, tike a scholar-official's callig¬ 
raphy owes its inspiration to ancient styles. Uke Li Kang -1 in, who painted 
human figures using calligraphic formulas, Chao achieves bis landscape with 
simplified brush work and compositional .schemata. Mi Fu was the first to note 
thar Chao Ling-jang drew on scenes attributed to the f ang poet painter 
Wang Wei (693?—761?) tor his own compositional pattern 5.^ River Village rep¬ 
resents the return oflaaidscape as narrative and poetic illustration. A student 
of the early masters and a collector of ancient paintings, Chao rcdccis both the 
archaic Space cell of Wang Wei’s Wang-chit an Villa { fig. 17) and the composi 
cions of L11 Hung {fig. 28), 

In a now missing colophon written on River Village , Chao Meng-fu had 
referred to the composition as “a copy of Wang Wei's Rtverbonk After 
Snow on the Riverbank (fig. 70), 2 handscroll attributed to Wing Wei, In its 
composition resembles River Village/' Ooth landscapes show typical late elev¬ 
enth-century innovations. The landscape forms range front from to back in a 
continuous sweep, and foreground and background elements are telescoped to¬ 
gether, with distant landscape elements seen rbtough die trees in front. 

Though linked to Wang Wei's Ritterbatik After $n<w by irs title. Snow on the 
River bank, in strongly reflecting Chao Ling-jang's style as well as aim posit in n f 
appears to be a palming after Chao rather than a work by Wang Wet. 
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Cloudy Mount aim 

Mi Fie, the Foremost art critic and connoisseur of his time, wrote rbc influen¬ 
tial History of Painting was instrumental in defining the larc Northern 
Sung scholar-official taste in both pain ring and pain ring his rory. Rejecting 
Kuo Hsi’s emotional naturalism in landscape painting (pi. nj, Mi advocated a 
reexaminacion of the Southern landscape sryle of the Jong-neglected tenth-cen¬ 
tury master Tung Yuan (fig. 31), the "plain and natural' 7 quality of which he 
considered essential to good art. In pursuing the ideal of naturalness. Mi cre¬ 
ated landscape forms using found objects as well as brushes. According to the 
thirteenth-cemury writer Chao Hsi-ku, 

Mi was not a born painter, but because he was steeped in the landscapes 
he so lovcd n his imitations of them captured the essence of their natural¬ 
ness, When he made ’’ink plays idotsj,” he did not always use a bmsht 
he would paint with strips of twisted paper or sugarcane husks, or even 
the seedpods of lotus flowers/' 


PI. 20. Attributed to Chao Lusg- 
iang (a^ti-ve ci. ICu/O-after J lOO'J. 
River Village in Autumn Dawn. 
Handwryll, ink acul color on dik, 
x 4: in. (13.6 x E04.1 cm). 
Purdisse, Cpjft of j- Picrpo nt Mor¬ 
gan. by exchange, 19 jj (] 973.12]. 2) 


Fij. 70. Attributed eo Wanst Wei 
(tjciQi' - yfi-r? 1. $tuni> an tht fiivtr- 
bsnk. Hanciscroll, ink and color 
on siJk, v. in. (14.S k 
iO2.H cm). National Palace Mu¬ 
seum, ‘"Liaipej 
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Although no paintings by Mi Fu survive, wf may speculate on the origins 
of his style, In 1074, at the age of twenty-two (twenty-three ssti), w r hilc serving 
as a district officer in the southern city of Kuei-lin, Kwangsi Province, Mi had 
a portrait of himself carved in the stalactite Cave of the Returning Pearl, Huan- 
chu-tung (fig. 71). i hough never mentioned in any historical writings on Mi„ 
the verdant, conical mountains of Kuei-lin, covered with swirling clouds 
(fig. 72), probably inspired Mi s famous 41 ink doc" {Aft-fieri) style of the so-called 
landscapes of cloudy mountains. 

The Mi family ink-dot technique is welt represented by the works of Mi 
Fu's son Mi Yu-jen (io74-nytJ. ,s Growing up in the area of the Hsiao and 
Hsiang rivers. Mi Yu-jen spent much of his adult life in Jun-ehou, Kiangsu 
Province, where his formerly peripatetic father had a more permanent home in 
the logos. The oldest of Mi Fu’s five sons, he was not only talented in his 
own right but also very much like his father in temperament and strength of 
character. Rather chan pursuing a chin-shsh degree, he studied calligraphy and 
painting under his father’s tutelage, in 110-5, when the elder Mi was honored 
by a private audience with Emperor Hui-tsung, he presented him with a paint¬ 
ing by his son entitled Pure Dawn in she Mountains of Chu. That moment of 
glory in Mi Yu-jerfs life scaled his fate as the keeper of his father's legacy. For 
close to half a century after that event, Mi Yu-jen continued to develop the 
theme of cloudy mountains .in both his painting and poetry. 

In 1134, Mi Yu-jen, at the age of fifty-nine, wont to Lin-an for an audi¬ 
ence with Emperor Kao-isung (r, 1327-62}, The inscription by the artist on his 
painting Distant Peaks and Clearing Clouds (fig. 75), a simple landscape with 
swirling clouds over a river between wooded banks and distant peaks, explains 
that he has just arrived in Lin-an by boat and is lodging probably at a temple 
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in rhe Chi-pao Mountains. U in said that in Mf.s native river country, vapor- 
mis landscapes resemble clouds and clouds look like landscapes. In the paint¬ 
ing, executed in Ughi ink wash and horizontal dabs o t ink, with tree trunks 
depicted in single, round brushstrokes without any suggestion of roots, the 
landscape forms emerge from the paper like drifting clouds in the sky. 

For scholar-official families of the Southern Sung, the 1130s was a rime of 
continuing political instability and hardship. “Cloudy mountains" thus be¬ 
came, for Mi Yu-jen, a metaphor for life and its vicissitudes as well as an 
image of the mind, A representation of the ineffable. Mi Yu-jen s Distant Peaks 
and Clearing Clauds echoes the famous lines of Southern Sung poetry criticism 
by Yen YQ (1180-1225)1 "LA good poem should, be like] a sound in midair, col¬ 
ors Ljt an apparition, 0100nlight io water, or images in a mirror. While words 
are exhaustible, ideas barely suggested ate limitless.""" The painting of the 
douds further brings to mind the phrase from Lbe Attaleeti "Riches and honors 
acquired by unrighteousness are to nnc as a floating cloud.” r ' a* Mi's floating 
clouds symbolic the red use's detachment from both political and social up¬ 
heavals and from the miindjmity of dally life. 

fly the H4QS1. Mi Yu-jen found himself living in a world vastly changed 
from that in which, half a century ear[ier t his Purt- Datvn in the Mountains aj 
Ch’u bad been presented to F r mperor Hui-tStmg, The Southern Sung court, 
having survived the lurcher Chin onslaught and regained its authority, was 
eager not oniy to use art as an ornament of political stability but also to re¬ 
create an orthodox tradition in art for the furtherance of dynastic legitimacy'. 
While the cider Mi Jived the life of an eccentric (though he was perhaps never 
entirely free of worldly ambition), Mi Yu-jen now succeeded brilliantly as both 
an artist and a scholar-official. During the last decade of his life, largely 
through his recognition as a connoisseur of calligraphy! he achieved great dis¬ 
tinction at the Southern Sung court. He was named Vice Director of Palace 


pig, 71, Mi E-'n U07)- Stif- 

Pormttr. Rubbing from a stone 
Lidrvmj> in Huitn-chu-nmg Cave, 
Kuei-Ein, Kwangii 

Fig. 72. Mountains, Kuei-lin. 
PfHiTtigjapli. by Wtjj C.. Fong, s^FEj 
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Rj;. 73. Mi Yu-jen (1074-1^1). 
DtiUtil font® drill Clewing Ctiudl, 
third February 1134, Album 
leaf mounted as ;i hanging scroll, 
ink on paper. yA x. u% in. (24.7 
x itf.fi cm I. Osaka Munileipjil 
Museum of Fine Ans 



Buildings in IS42, and two year. 4 ! later WAS promoted to the position of Vice 
Min is ter of the Board ol Works. As an adviser to the emperor, he played an 
important role in the building, of the imperial art collections. According to the 
twelfth-century art historian Teng ChW, the author of A Continuation of the 
History of Painting, 

[Mi Yu-jenl , who met with the emperor’s favor and was promoted TO 
the position of Vice Minister of the Board of Works and Auxiliary Aca¬ 
demician of the Fu-wen Library, was daily assigned to serve tire emperor 
during hi? leisure hours. Before he was so honored, scholars wore able to 
acquire his paintings,, but having achieved such preemtnente, he became 
inaccessible and self-important, to the extent Lhat even his relatives and 
old friends were unable to obtain his works. People mocked him with 
a verse: 

Hr kn ows how ro make trees without mors. 

And can describe primordial clouds; 

But now he paints only for the emperor. 

And won't spare bis work for ordinary mortals. 41 

Cloudy Mountains (pt. 21} dates tn the nqos. By this time, "cloudy moun¬ 
tains' 4 had become for Mi Yu-jen an auspicious symbol relating to the concept 
of good government.^ In a colophon mounted on the scroll and dated 1200* 
Wang Chieh, a court painter under Emperor Ning-csung (r. 1154-1224), who 
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PL 21. Mi Yu-|en (107,1-nic}. Clvndy Mowt/tint' HandsCTOll;, ink Cm paper. ro.^ * ii. 7 Aii in. 
(27.j k ^7 cm). Purchase Gift of]. PLcrpocu Mo/gan-. by ntchange, 177a (1373. tu.t} 
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owned the serolL relates rhe story ol how Mi would make pointings r>ruy for 
die emperor, whereupon the emperor would give them as gifts ro his Favorite 
courtiers. Though rich in ink cone and magisterial In. presence, the pain ring 
seems strangely inert and static, reduced io an iconic image of mountains as 
ideographic Forms and trees as rootless. Forking branches. 

in Mi bus Coral free (fig, 66}, the reductive calligraphic brushwork, a 
distillation of ancient brush idioms, is neither at] airempr to imitate nature 
nor a facile graphic simplifications rather, it dram a tic slLy expands the expres 
sive potential of calligraphy by invoking its primordial oneness with painting. 
Bur in Mi Yu-jen's work„ which developed in the tradition of the Mi family 
style, the elder Mi's impetuous brush idiom is codified and becomes a confin¬ 
ing standard to be emulated. Mi Fu, sir extolling archaic simplicity, perceived 
the understanding of ancient styles as a means cn discovery and renewal. His 
gifted son, on the other hand, chough seeming to follow the same path, made 
the knowledge of ancient styles a directive For submissive imitation. The 
highly individualistic style rk a leading artist of the late Northern Sung was 
thus absorbed and, inevitably, subverted inro a new orthodoxy. 
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Emperor Huu-uung ([oSi-njj; 
r. HOO-iy). IJtJjiS Front Fiftrftft 
snd \(>96 (pt. 12 .) 


The rapid growth of commerce and trade and an urban culture in Sung China 
did not produce the kind of .social and institutional change rhar later accompa¬ 
nied a similar economic and commtrda] revolution in Europe. Whereas in Eu¬ 
rope this development stimulated the use of a strong middle class and the 
growth of capitalism, in China the fading of the aristocracy and a weakened 
military resulted in the further concentration of power m the office of the em¬ 
peror. The imperial government, with a power base supported by a conserva¬ 
tive Mco- Confucian political ideology and a riapd intellectual syncretism of 
Confucian, Buddhist, and Taoist philosophies, grew increasingly absolutist and 
repressive. 

Because of the absence of a strong middie class, professionalism, in the 
modern sense of having a vocation, never developed in China . 1 As custodians 
of the truth," die emperor and the imperial Painting Academy determined 
whae should be painted. The professional artisans then carried out the dictates 
of the rulers. A?* a traditional craft, profession a] painting had a repertory of 
common .subjects and techniques. Trained in the guild system, by which the 
trait wa$ transmit ted from master 10 dE.se ipSe and from father to son, the pro¬ 
fessions 1 painter learned the secrets of the trade in a collaborative workshop 
environment copying from stencils a cad workshop models. By ccHntrast 5 the 
amateur schoiar-ofHcial arrises, who subscribed tv an qnci-ptofesioftal ideal 
and learned about painting by collecting ;irui Studying ancient lOsmtenvorks , 
painted solely as a means of sdf-esprejiom for themselves and hot- their cho¬ 
sen tittle of ftitrtds, maintaining with Su -Shih that an was valid as ao iidivid-^ 
Uklhstic w r ay of life and its a means of achieving the power o! Tao. 

j lie divergence between the professionals and the scholar-officials in So tig 
China points to what was a fundamental weakness in the imperial Educational 
and bureaucratic systems. Scholar-officials followed a course «f trailing based 
solely cm the Confttcko classier, a canon defined as- all the books an educated 
person should know. But rhey lacked technical and specialized knowledge and 
in fact shunned professional training. Despite rids liability, they were charged 
with the running of the state, since the broad humanistic tradition on which 
their education was based was believed, as in eighteenth- and nineteenth-cen¬ 
tury England, to qualify them to uphold the moral values of civilized society. 
At the beginning of the twelfth century, Emperor Hui-tsung tried ro promote 
the professionals, those who had been trained in practical skills, by admitting 
them into the scholar-official class. The attempt, however, failed, and the pro¬ 
fession ak continued to be treated as artisans, 
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Fig. 74. Diagram ef 'the Northern 
Sartg fttipitrsti Caf/imt, Pietz-t'birlg, 
showing the bcsSim of V&m-ibotb* 
jAu? 


The Artist-Emperor 

The eleventh son of the emperor Shcn-tsung, Hui-tsung. (1082-1135^ r. 1iOo- 
15) had no expectation of acceding 10 the throne, and was by nature far mote 
Lit [crested, in the acts and in occult Taoist alchemical experiments than in af¬ 
fairs of stace, He proved co be a weak and ineffectual ruler, devoting most of 
his time to painting and calligraphy and to the reorganization of the imperial 
Painting Academy. Learning to write in the manner of Huang T'ing-ch ten 
(ro^T-tJOj), he develofjed a distinctive personal calligraphic style, using fine, 
elegant brushstrokes, in what is known as the “slender gold" {shou^hin) sryle. 
He also studied with Wu Yiian-yii (active ca. ]0^0^1104), a leading painter nf 
birds and Rowers, and became hbnseli a master oJ that genre. 

Finding ha mself entirely unprepared as a ruler, Hui-tsung entrusted his 
authority to his personal confidants—Taoist priests of ihe occult, favorite coun¬ 
cillors, and eunuchs and soothsayers. With [he courds reform policies having 
netted additional jitaie revenues, he spent lavishly, turning for ritual affirm¬ 
ation of his rule to architectural aggrandizement and miracle making. 

Soon after ascending the throne, Hui-tsung was persuaded by a Taoisr 
geomancer that the fortunes of the dynasty (and his own prospects of provid¬ 
ing art heir) could be improved by raising the ground in the northeastern cor¬ 
ner of the palace. A vast project was thus undertaken to construct, at rhe sire 
of rhe old imperial park to the cast of Pien-ching (fig- 74), a magic cosmic gar¬ 
den, Ken-yuch, which would reproduce all rhe famous mountains and rivers of 
rhe world. 1 By creating and presiding over a miniature cosmos, the emperor 
was empowered co harness and control all of nature's energies and supernatural 
emanations. 
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Hi£. 7 ^. Unidentified artist, Elt'li 
century. Emperor Chen-1rung 
Viewing lio&ki ji she Ceeai Purify 
Pavilion, ca, tOCsy. Detail Hand- 
scroll, ink and color on j ilk, rj x 
in. (j>.l s tyt£i cm) National 
Palace Museum, Taipei 



To bolster the image of tics rule, Hni-tsmig hgd nine great rituaE caltiring 
east an new symbols of state; be created new court music- with ;t ''golden scale” 
and vastly enriched his art collections and expanded his palaces, garden com¬ 
plexes, and Taoist temples." Rapacious imperial agents scoured the empire for 
fabulous art treasures, rare plants and rocks, and exotic birds and animals to in¬ 
habit the emperor's magic garden. The effect of this reckless extravagance was, 
however, disastrous, since to ship thousands of tons of garden rocks—some of 
them several stories high—From the Chiang-nan region to the capital, the en¬ 
tire grain transport system of the Grand Canal had to be appropriated, thus 
disrupting the country's economy and causing peasant uprisings. 

The prime minister, Ts'ai Ching, left several accounts of life under the 
reign of Hui-tsung, They included glittering palace garden openings and po¬ 
etry gatherings, the first of which, "exceeding anything ever seen in times of 
prosperity, 1 ' took place on the eighth day of the third month of the year m3, 4 
On that day, favored courtiers were invited to tour the inner palace grounds 
and to parricipate in a noonday feast at the palace library, the Pavilion of 
Great Purity, the sire of the last such palace opening, which had occurred a 
century earlier, in 1007, under Emperor Chcn-isung. Emper&r Cben-tsung PVw- 
ing Books at the Great Purity Pavilion (fig, 73) shows that earlier occasion, at 
which Chcn-tsung celebrated the completion of a new encyclopedia (totaling 
volumes!). 

On the morning of Hui-tstmg’s party in [113, the emperor attended a 
court hearing at the Hall of Respectfulness (fig, 76, marked tf), He then led 
his guests to a martial exercise and polo and archery games in front of the 
Hall of Lofty Governance (fig, 7 6, marked &}. The games over and prizes 
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awarded* they repaired to private gardens in the western quarter* where, at (he 
Hail of Spreading Harmony (fig* j 6 t marked rj h they viewed displays of rare 
books and antiquities. Ts'ai Ching described how (he gardens surrounding she 
building were lavishly laid out, with elcgani pavilions and fantastic rockeries 
and rare flowers. Ac high noon, palace eunuchs ushered the guests to their as¬ 
signed seats in from of the Pavilion of Great Purity (fig. 7 6. marked <d\. A 
troupe of four hundred young female musicians assembled in the courtyard, 
while dancers performed on the terraces. At a signal, tea and wine were passed 
around and the toasting commenced- Recalling the great ritual feast held by 
King Hsiian of the Chou dynasty (r. Sty-ylfe r.c.), Tsai Ching regaled the as¬ 
sembled company; 

How we imhibe in times of peace! 

Though drunk with wire, it is with goodness ihat we are filled; 

Wc are men of good conduct, scholars and gcndcmcn- 

Stncc times long past, thus have rulers rewarded their subjects 

With feasting and music.' 

Several years later, in UJ. 9 * during another visit to the inner police 
grounds, Ms'ai Cbing found vastly expanded garden constructions, with di-S- 


Fig. 76. iJiilgfiSttt ifa Narlhfm 
Sung impfrial Pdlact Compound 

3. Hall of Respi'ccfulncss- 
(Ch'ui-ku,ng-iLen} 

h. Hal] of 141 ft)' Governance 
{Ch ung.-cbeng-[ien) 

c. HaJ] of Spreading Harmony 
(H.^ijaii-lwj-cien) 

J, l 3 3 viti«n of Great Purity 
(TaL-ch’ing-Lcui) 

c. Inner Fiim-rii Gait {Nsi-tuny 
men) or Eastern Gate {Tung-men) 

f. Right Side Gate (Yu-yeh-men) 

g. Gace of Spreading Blessing 
(Hsdan-yu-mcn) 
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plays of Antiques tilling enormous galleries, each of which was individually 
named: Investigating Antiquities, Steeped in Antiquities, Abiding in Antiqui 
ties, and so forth. On that occasion, accompanied by lilting strains of music, 
the emperor himself prepared, tea, whipping up the tea powder in boiling 
water “until a milky foam filled the surface, 1 ’ and serving it with fresh licchis 
and oranges, And then, taking out some early writings by Ts'ai Ching that he 
had kept over the years, the emperor exchanged verses wnh his fr iends and 
reminisced about old times,® 

Hui-tsung’s most important contribution to an history was his C&tafoguc 
of the Imperial Calligraphy Cvlicctivn During the Hsimyi-hft Em (preface dated 
tiioh a. record of his encyclopedic collection ol paintings by two hundred 
thirty-one masters beginning in the Wei and T$in dynasties (a.d.. iil>- 420). 

The 6,396 scrolls are divided into ten categories: Taoist and Buddhist subjects, 
human figiErcs- architecture, barbarian tribes, dragons and fob, landscapes, ani¬ 
mals, flowers and birds, ink bamboo, and vegetables. While Hui-tsung did not 
change the traditional hierarchy of subjects, in which mythology, religion, and 
history were ranked above landscape and miscellaneous genres, his painting cat¬ 
egories show how specialized pain ring had become under his patronage. The 
flower and-blni section, which reflects the growing interest in the natural 
world, with a total of 1,766 scrolls, had the greatest number of works. At the 
heart of Hui-tsting's flower-and-bird still lifers Is his attempt to extend his 
magic garden into painting. In them, Hui-tsung discovered the potential for re¬ 
creating nature itself, thus transforming the popular genre into a major form 
of artistic expression. 


The Painting Academy Under Emperor Hui-tsung 

Bisected by a central avenue, lined with a succession of gateways, the plan of 
the Northern Sung imperial palace compound, the Forbidden City (fig, 76), 
shows rhe outer court to the left and ihe in net court u> the right. The official, 
more prestigious outer court, ot= the west side, comprised central government 
offices (the Department of State Attain, the Secretariat* the Chancellery, and 
ihc Institute of Academicians) dt eKc ^outh end, audience halls in the middle, 
and the reigning emperor”s private quarters at the north- "I he domestic inner 
court, on the east side, housed at the south end the ancestral temple, or Bright 
Hall (Ming-t'ang); an die north end were the offices ahd storage,- areas (for 
weapons, among other things); and in between were the heir appatent’s pal¬ 
aces and the palace service quarters (lor medical care, clothing, wine, carriages, 
food, ^nd music). The ourer court was run by government officials selected 
through the chin-thih examination system; the inner court, which ministered 
to the personal needs of the emperor and his family, was staffed by domestic 
service personnel under the supervision of the palace eunuchs. 

Reflecting the rising social status of the painter from the end of the 
t 'sing period, the Northern Sung Painting Service Bureau, also known as the 
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Painting Academy* from its inception had an identity problem: while the ad¬ 
min istration functioned as parr of the inner court, those paifilers who hud 
achieved distinction would have liked to have been accorded the status of 
being pa?r of the scholar-official enclave of the outer court/ When first estab¬ 
lished in 9$4, the Painting Service Bureau was located in the palace service 
quarters in the inner conn, 11 hi the middle garden* behind the i! finer Eastern 
Gate" (marked fib In 998, it was moved to the outer court. "outside the Right 
Side Gate," next to the Institute of Han-lin Academicians (marked/). The 
transfer signaled an effort to raise 3he siafus of the court painters to approxi¬ 
mate that of the scholar-official academicians. But during the reign oFShcn- 
isung (r. a 0117-85}* it was moved back to its original location in the inner 
service courts, “in the eastern corridor, behind the Gate of Spreading Blessing ' 1 
(marked jjh which implied a sUg>pjng of status for the painters , 3 

Until the twelfth century, members of the Venting Service Bureau were 
merely palace attend tunes under the direction of the palace eunuchs. En order 
to raise the status of alt chose who had been Trained in specialized fields to ihar 
of scholar-official. Emperor Hui-tsung in 1104-5 created four new institutes— 
for medicine, mathematics, calligraphy, and painting •-at the imperial Hindi 11 
College, or National University. Students at the institute of Painting were di¬ 
vided into two categories, the “scholars” Uhik-liu) and the ‘'professional arti- 
sans' (fta-liu). A scholar-painter pursued an academic degree program with 
examinations in the classics fashioned after those of the cbin-ihih degree and, 
upon graduating, was awarded a civil rank as a scholar-official and became a 
member of the faculty at the Institute, A professional artisan* on the 01 her 
hijnd, would join she old Pointing Service Bureau of the inner court, would 
be given an honorary title of military guard, and would serve under the 
direction of palace eunuchs. Bui the experiment fished because the scholars,, 
upon attaining civil rank, found themselves unprepared for regular bureau¬ 
cratic assignments as government officials, while positions in the Painting Ser¬ 
vice Bureau were now being filled entirely by professional artisans, in mo, rhe 
Institute of Painting ut the National University (along wirh the Institutes of 
Medicine, Mathematics, and Calligraphy) was abolished and reconvened 10 
the old Painting Academy. 

Nevertheless, Hui-tsung continual his pracectEon of the court painters, 
ensuring that they received preferential treatment. According co Tcng Ch'un, 
in his Continuation 0f the History of Painting (preface dared 1167): 

By she fSung] dynast/$ old regulations, artists who attained official rank 
were permitted to wear purple robes [of the fifth grad/ bur nor the fish - 
shaped pouches, [hiring the Chcng-ho and Hsiian-ho eras (1111—15], 
special permission was given members of rh-e Calligraphy ami Painring 
Academies to wear the fish pouches. This was deemed an exceptional 
honor. When the amsisdn-waiting stood in attendance, members of the 
Pal firing Academy were placed at the head, members of the Calligraphy 
Academy came next, and members ol the Zither and Chess Academies, 
and jade and all oilier artisans followed in the rear, [fan apprentice in 
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Pi. u.. tunpcrof Hui-rsung 
([OSl-nJJ; r, ckkj-is). Findra 
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color off silk. ic s i5 in. iiy.p x 
4>-7 t'fo- John M- Crawford, Jr. 
GdHretjon, Purchaic* Douglas 
i>iJ 1 i 0 ti Gift, ( 1981 , 178 ) 


the Pa ill ting Academy coin misted a wrongdoing, lie was punished hy 
law? crimes of a serious nature wettr dealt with by the emperor himself. 

And while artisans were paid by day wages, called food money, members 
of the lPainting and Calligraphy Academies] were given salaries, awarded 
according ro their grades. They were nor treated as ordinary artisans." 

Although Hui-tsnng’s arrempted reform did not result in any lasting 
change for the Academy painters, he did succeed in introducing an academic 
program of what today we would call a liberal arts education ro the training of 
court, painters, many of whom probably Eiad started out as uneducated artisans 
from painting guilds and workshops in the provinces. As Teng Ch'ian tells us, 
"When [Hui-isimg'sj Painting Academy surged recruiting, painters came From 
all over, but many could 00c fit in and so left, At that time, everyone special¬ 
ized in form-hkeriess. Those who were independent by nature were often un¬ 
disciplined, and they could not follow the [Academy’s] requirements,’" 4 Bur 
Hui-citing wanted more than dawling technique; be aspired to a deeper, trail- 
see orient realism, gained through the Careful study of the principles of nature, 
i he exacting style and rigorous standards of the Academy expressed a high pur¬ 
pose. Indeed, the meticulous attention paid to the natural world found a strik¬ 
ing parallel in The NcoCcuiFucian rationalise approach to learning, which 
asserted that ‘The ■ objective] investigation oi things leads to rhe extension of 
knowledge, 7121 

Students at the Institute of Painting specialized in one ot sA areas: Bud¬ 
dhist and Taoist themes, human figures, landscape, birds and animals, flowers 
and bamboo, or architecture, Both naturalism and the study of ancient models 
were held as criteria for excellence. Those students were given die highest 
grades who created original compositions and whose renderings of suhfeers. 
reflected an understanding of both nature and archaic forms. Those students 
were ranked second who modeled their subjects afrer ancient examples and 
were at rhe same time true ro nature, while those receiving only passing grades 
were considered mere copyists, 12 

In addition to encouraging the study ol ancient models, the Painting 
Academy emphasized the visual rep resell ration of poetic ideas Uhih-i) in paint¬ 
ing, Students were required in competitions ro make illustrations for lines of 
poetry, to these competitions, imagination and evocation were prized over liter¬ 
alness and realistic detail. Teng Ch’un, for example, wrote: 

One examination topic consists of two lines uf poetry: 

Over the wilderness water uo passenger is crossing, 

A lonely skiff lies idly by itself 

While most painters depicted an empty boat tied ro the shore, with ei¬ 
ther an egret resting on the side or crows nesting on the back of the 
awning, feme painter) had a different approach- He painted a boatman 
lying at die back of the boar, playing a lonely tune on his flute. What 
he vhclwed was not that there was nfl boatman, hut that there was no 
passenger, which implied that the boatman had nothing ro do.' 1 
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Birds, Bamboo, and Fish: Magic Realism 

Finches anti Rambim {pi. 22), a short handscroll in colors on silk signed with 
Hui-esung’s cipher, exemplifies die emperor's fastidious taste and die new 
Hsolan-ho (reign title fnr the years 1119—25) style of the imperial Painting Acad¬ 
emy. Tlie painting depicts the private world of two hlrds perched on spray’s of 
ham boo on a bright spring morning. The bamboo leaves, their tips singed by 
the harsh winter, have just regained their jade-green luster; pink tendrils 
sprout from each branch, The sleek male liiich, poised delicately on the sway¬ 
ing lower branch, his tail and wing tips pulled back, sings to the female above, 
as coquettishEy she looks away. In its depiction of growth and change, the 
painting communicates the workings oi the natural cosmos, Although 
the birds, the bamboo, the rock, and die draping fern are all drawn In con¬ 
ventional Form types and brush patterns, the brush work is infused with 
exceptional vitality, reflecting Hui-tsung's training as a calligrapher. The com¬ 
position shows carefully balanced shapes and rhythms and sensitively deline¬ 
ated solids and voids. With bamboo stalks and rock outlines crisscrossing the 
picture surface, the composition similarly is informed by a calligraphic sensi¬ 
bility: the bold cipher on the right, while serving to fill and acrivaic the semi¬ 
circular outline of the overhang, also effectively sums up the basic rhythms 
of the pictorial design. 

Manicured and artificial, the image is the enchanted vision of a. seques¬ 
tered ruler in retreat from a troubled world. In this and other works, we can 
detect the influence of occult Taoism: 
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7fl. Ti’ui To (active 
ca. toSo-Bs). Magpies 
d7id Hdtc, dared toGt. 
Hanging scroll. ink and 
color on silk, jft'/t, x 
40^6 jn. hyj. 7 x 103.4 
cm). National Palace- 
Museum* Taipei 



Where the essences of Lite Five Elements, pure acid unadulterated. are 
concentrated in certain places between Heaven and Earth, a single inhala¬ 
tion of die yin and yang will cause [lifel no spre.i<f out in ire full glory. . , , 

When painting achieves subtlety, a feeling of exhilaration similar ro that 
in poetry will emanate from the subject. 1 ’ 

While emphasising the poetry of[if'e and the senses in his works, Hui-tsung, 
an occult Taoist, also saw his painting an functionally "real' and having magi¬ 
cal properties,- an attribute reflected in his use of intense colors. The bamboo 
leaver for example* are executed in a brilliant malachite green, and in keeping 
with the ancient belief that the eyes arc the locus of spiritual powers, the 
birds' eyes are made three-dimensional by the addition ol two spots of shioy 
raw black lacquer, which serve to heighten the effect of magical vitality. The 
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palmer's choice of colics w*t$ determined noi by nature done, but by his own, 
emotional response to the subject, which in turn determined the psychological 
impact of the image on the viewer, 

rhe Northern Song period saw an increasing interest in the natural 
world* as *i;en in the proliferation of major Treatises classifying plants* birds, 
and stones, Ts'ai Hsiang (rQIi-loSy), a well-known calligrapher* compiled* be¬ 
fore 1059, the Book ef Litchis, in which he described thirty-two different kind? 
of litchi nuts, And an extensive pharmacopoeia, which listed herbs and medi¬ 
cines, was published in 1116 (fig. 77). Numerous anecdotes attest to Hui- 
tsung s keen observation of even the most minute details of natural life, Once 
be criticized a painter who depicted one of his peacocks climbing with its 
right leg lifted, for in fact char particular peacock always Sifted its left leg while 
climbing. On atm titer occasion, he sang the praises of a young apprentice for 
painting the branch of a rose. When asked why, he explained, “few' men car 
paint this particular variety of I rose properly, for depending upon the season 
and rime of day, its flowers and leaves grow' differently. This painting de¬ 
scribes the flower on a spring day at high noon, and is accurate in every' detail, 
The painter musr be handsomely rewarded, 111 

Hui-tstlug in his pleasure gardens spent long hours and days studying and 
painting his rare birds and flowers, He made hundreds of paintings for the 
HsUan-ho Albums of Perceptive Viewing, sir which arc depicted rare plants and 
exotic birds and animals with commentary on their origins and characteristics, 
as well as poems, and colophons, " Hui-isting s "perceptive viewing, 7 as seen 
in Fincba and Bambm, represents a new, intensive realism with 3 narrowed 
focus, While early Northern Sung monumental landscape opened up the 
viewer's space, inviting him to step into a vast, infinitely expanding world of 
nature, Hui-tsung in his album paintings created a new, objectified micro¬ 
cosm, in which neatly arranged flowers and birds, defined and framed by the 
four borders of the picture, five in a space that is discrete, and separate from 
rhat of the viewer. 

If we compare Hur-tsung’s Fmcfra and Bambw with Magpies and Man 
(fig, 7^), dated 3061, a bm!-and-animal painting by Ts'ui Po (active ca. co4o- 
HjI* a contemporary of Kuo Hsi, we can begin to understand Hui-tsutig's -dis¬ 
like of this style. Ts’ui Po's hare and magpses appear in a natural isticaily 
rendered windswept landscape much like the landscapes of Kuo Hss (pi, 11), 

As an autumnal gust of wind whips through bamboo and grasses, a hare 
abruptly turns its head in anxious response to- the searing cries of the agitated 
magpies. Hui-tsung 1 s birds arc by contrast quiescent, even stark. Instead 
of an emotion-filled representation of a dynamic and changing nature, 
Hui-tsung's vision is of a natural world that is harmonious and arranged* 

Piib at Play (pi- i)}, attributed to the early twelfth-century painter Chao 
K'o-hsiung, is another representative work of the Academy* During the reign 
of Hui-tsung, the cultivation of rare aquarium fish came into vogue* and play¬ 
ful, splashing fish in flora-filled waters became a popular subject. In the Hsuan- 
ho catalogue, the author of the essay * Fishes and Dragons" decries still-life 
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representation^ of ^ish as “objects tin a kitchen table" but pi asses pictures of 
fish that "play in the wide expanse and dive in the deep." 1 ' In Fish at Play t 
where six slim.! lissome fish flip and weave through the grasses, the painter's 
genius for suggesting life and movement by the graceful deployment of elegant 
curving l ines is fully in evidence. Flawlessly executed, Chao K'-o-hsi ling's Fiih 
at Play is at once a metaphor for and a re-creation of natural life at its freest 
and most spontaneous. 

The Chin Invasion 

The jur chert tribes in the northeast of Manchuria came into China early in 
the twelfth century and adopted the Chinese dynastic name of Chin (meaning 
''gold"} in tis5, Allying themselves with the Sting, who were intent on regain¬ 
ing the sixteen prefectures lost to the Khitan Liao two centuries earlier, the 
Jurchen Chin hordes overwhelmed the Liao by 1175. The destruction of the 
Liao, however, became a Pyrrhic vicroiy for the Sung when the Chin army 
went on ro capture the Sung capita]. Picn-ching, in itib, destroying what has 
come to be known as the Northern Sung, 

Mission for Negotiating Northern Boundaries with the Chin (pi, -4), a 
commemorative narrative in a landscape setting by an anonymous earSy 
iwelfih-cemmy painter, done not long before ihe Chin invasion 01 rhe North¬ 
ern Sung, shows □ northern landscape style chat was later abandoned by the ex¬ 
patriate Southern Sung Academy painters after their migration to the south. 
Against the background of a bleak and forbidding north China mountain 
range, beside a roadside pavilion under a group of tals pine rrecs, four high 
Sung officials mounted or) horseback (pi- 24a) are seen with Chin messengers, 
one of whom rides away carrying a roll of official documents on his hack. I he 
modern scholar Chiang f-han has identified the scene as rise negotiated return 
of the six northern border prefectures to the Northern; Sung by the Chin in 
11131 the four mounted officials are Chao L1ang-5.su, Yao P irg-chung, K'ang 
Sui, and Wang Kuei„ and the location appears to Ik the Pine Pavilion Pass at 
Ching-chou, Hopei Province. 1 

1 he us# of tali foreground trees agarnst a backdrop of towering mountain 
peaks recalls the late Northern Sung Academy painter Li 'f ang’s Wind in ihe 
Pina amid Ten Thousand Valkys, dated ES£4 (fig- 79), while the mountain s tex¬ 
ture pattern, a combination of “raindrop 51 dots and thin hatching strokes, 
shows lire influence of Fan K’uan, Ycfi Wen-ktiei, and U Tang- Also typical 
of the illusioniscic structure of landscape painting ol the early twelfth century 
it the piling up of the mountains nn the picture plane, with their bases disap¬ 
pearing into veik of mist. The combination of tall foreground trees with tall 
background peaks coo tinned ro be popular with later northern landscape paint¬ 
ers under the Chin, k is seen, for example, in an early Thirteenth-century Chin 
landscape handscroll bv Li ,Shan, Wind and Snow m the Fir-Pints (fig. flo], in 
which the texture pattern also shows a conibinacion ol dots and parallel model¬ 
ing strokes quite Lcnlike anything in the south at this time. 
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PL 14. UjiuLejilisLird ailisl f«rrl v 
13 -1 J-j century). MiafP's fitr Negotiat¬ 
ing Northern Bumndtiriei with the 
Chin, ta, 1 fi). HjindacroU, ink 
and color on silk, to''i a )ii- 
{ifi.y x iji.j cm), Edward EJLimr 
Family Collection, Purchase, The 
Dillon Kuntf Gift, ]?8i {]^&z.j.[) 


Fig.. 79, Li "Fang (ca. myos-ca. 
ITJOs). Wirid ift Ihi Piiltt timid 
Tin ThQUMrtd VaUtys, dated 112,4, 
Hanging scroll, ink and rotor on 
silk, 7Vi x 51 in. (ifffl? x jjjJ.S cm). 
National Enlace Museum, Taipei 
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Overleaf 

HJ. na Detail, pJ. : -| 


Fi>g. So, Li Shan (active car]} 1 cj rh. 
a r n tury). Wind 4nd Sww-' in thr 
Fir-Pines. HandscioH, ink ami 
eulor on -silk, 11T1* k jiJ'hs in. 
{19,7 s 7p.i cm}. Free r Galie-ty 
of Arc, Smithsonian lr1.51in.Ltbn. 
Washington, D.C. (Sr .3 4) 


The first half of the large hands cr of I Six Morses (pJ, 25.) is by an unidenti¬ 
fied laic twelfth- or thirteenth-century northern painter under the Chin c? who 
shared the same Northern Sang artistic heritage as his Southern Sung contem¬ 
poraries but developed it differently. 1 he painting, which depicts nomads and 
their horses at a water hole, seems to owe its brush work to techniques used by 
professional monumental wall pairs re rs^ there is an unself-conscious, rough 
vigor in ire drawing nor usually encountered in scroll paintings. Although the 
drawing ol the horses benefits from the linear formulation of Li Kung-lin 
(fig. Si), the brushlines are used, along with shading and colors, to achieve rep¬ 
resentational realism, which is the opposite of what Li, the scholar-official 
painter, wished 10 achieve. In depicting the nomadic tribe, the painting shows 
a sympathetic familiarity with the subject that seems alien to Southern Sung 
art. The robust figures of the steppes, one holding a falcon and two others 
attending ro horses, arc presented as three-dimension ally modeled images 
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following in the monumental figured tradition of the north, as seen in the early 
eighth-century wall paintings of rhe T'ang prince Chang-bnai (died 684^ 
fig, 81). The intensely realistic, portrait!ike faces also compare closely with 
those seen in Lidy Wen-chi'i Return to Han (fig. 83], hy the early thirteenth- 
century Chin painter Chang YiL 


PI. zy, Gnidemrified amsra (Sra 
half of scrolls late rich or 13th cen¬ 
tury; second half of scroll, [41E1 
century), iw Himes. Handscroll, 
ink and color on paper, :H/i % 

$ 4 + in. (47 k 1 <17 cm). Bequest 
of John M. Crawford, Jr.. 1388 
b9S9.j63.-5) 



Fig, 81. Li Kung-Un (ca. 1041- 
irofr). five Tribute H&riti, datable 
to icyo. Detail "The Fifth Groom 
and I torse." I landscroll, ink on 
paper- Present Iol^e ion tin known, 
formerly in Ktkuchi and Yami- 
mciio Teijin) Collection?, Japan 
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Fij;;. Sc. Officiate Receiving Foreign 
Gutm, Ting dynasty, ca. 711, 
Derail from a wall painting from 
she tnmfc of Li Hsicn. Prineo- 
Chang-huai (<S 5^ - 6 &y> pwi- 
humously rcinrerred iitui ekvarai 
to the rank of crown prince, ca. 

711), Ch’kn-hsLen h Shensi Prov¬ 
ince-, ink and color, Shensi Previn 
da] Museum, Sian 


Fig. 3 j. Chang YlL (active early 
]}[h cenrury). l.jdf- E Pett-e/iti Re¬ 
turn to Hart. Derail. HandscroiL, 
ink ami color on silk, hv'jiy % jo 
in. (ly 1 L27 cm). Jilin Provincial 
Museum, Ch'ang-ch’un 
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7 he Dynastic Revival 

Confronted by the Chin invasion, Emperor Hui-csung abdicated in favor of 
his son Ch'imcsung, After sacking l J ien-ching, the Chin in 1127 cook with 
them to the north both Hui-isung and Chln-tsung, more rban three thousand 
members of the imperial dan, and all chc Academy arrises, court artisans, and 
workmen they could round up : , thus ending the rule of the Northern Sung. 

Prince K'ang, the ninth son of Hui-esung, however, managed to escape, 
eventually staved off the invasion, and re-established a government from the 
northern banks of the Yangtze Rivet to ail areas in the south. This was the 
Southern Sung, .following chc abduction of his father and brother, Prince 
K'ang was pro claimed Emperor Kao-esung (1107-1187; r, II 2,7-62 3 at the south¬ 
ern capital, Ying-uen-Fu, in Honan Province. With the Chin in pursuit, Kao- 
tsung and his court in exile recreated steadily south, crossing the Yangtze and 
stopping briefly in Chicn-k'ang. Intent on capturing the emperor, the Chin 
cavalry took Hangchow and Ning-po, chasing Kao-tsung to the sea. The for- 
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Fig,. S4. OifigT.tm (tf thr HfiutftrTTi 
Sung Imptriai Library Cample .if 

a. Ki^hi Civil Hail (Yu-wcn-tien) 

t. [U!l Dt" tht .-YLLMjni ji:. of like 

Tao Oho-shati-t'ang) 

c. Yfiitcr'i Pavilion (Chu-isQ-cTng} 
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times of ilit Sting finalLy turned in early iijo, when a decisive victory was 
scared at Jtin-chou and other points, driving the Chin back to the north side 
of the Yangtze {Map 3), 

The reconstruct ion of the Southern Sung under Kao- tiling began in 1131, 
when a new reign era, Shao-hsing CReviving Prosperity'*: It 31-61), was pro¬ 
claimed, In early 1131, Kao-tsuog brought his court to Lin-an (“Temporary 
Peace -1 ), which he designated officially as the capital in nyS, During the early 
1130s, Kao-tsung's reign remained extremely precarious. In 1119, a near disaster 
occurred when two of his generals mutinied, Also in 1119, Liu Yii (r. my—37) 
was set up by the Chin as a puppet emperor of Of i in the Central Plains, and 
bandits and local, militia occupied much of the south, in areas beyond. Kao- 
tsung’s control. The emperor also faced the daunting task of legitimizing his 
rule, a task hardly facilitated by the fact that his brother, the rightful emperor 
Chin-Tsung, was alive in captivity, (He did not die until 1161,) Kao-rsungs. 
one claim to the throne was his Sung family lineage* hut having lost che old 
Sung capital, he did not even have access to the ancestral tombs. As his over¬ 
riding preoccupation was self-preservation, he avoided military confrontation 
with rhe Chin at any cost. The only condition of his peace negotiations with 
che Chin was rhe return of his morher — to legitimize his rule—and the mor¬ 
tal remains of Hui-tsung. This objective was finally realized in 1142.^ 

Un-Ait in the late 1130s saw the rise o: a glittering new imperial city (Map 4, 
page 149)- 1 m H43, at the completion of the new palace library complex, Kao- 
tsurjg held A palace opening similar era those Hui-tsung had held a quarter of a 
century earlier. He rode bis palanquin ro the Right Civ;] Hall (fig S4- marked 

a) \ at the main library building, the Hall of the Mountain of the Tao (marked 

b) , he displayed for the hdr apparent and attending ministers "imperial writ¬ 
ings and works of art by former rulers, masrerworks of calligraphy and paint¬ 
ing from the Tsin and fang dynasties, and antique ritual vessels from the 
Three Dynasties period. 7111 T he celebration ended with a feast at the Right 
Civil Hash Some years later, in 1178, Kao-ssung's successor, Emperor Hsiao- 
truing, would repeat the occasion in rhe same buildings. 1 ' 

Ry the 1140s. Kau-isung had embarked or a major cultural program of 
Sung revival. One great resource For legitimation to which rhe emperor turned 
with increasing energy in the 1140s and ts jos was sponsorship of rhe arts, along 
with the restoration of artistic institutions and die rebuilding of rue imperial 
art collectionsf After the recstablishmenr of rhe National University in 1143, 
the Calligraphy and Painting Academies were reinstated in 1146 with the ap¬ 
pointment of several original members of Hui-tsung's Academy who had, found 
their wav to Lin-and* 

Among the projects sponsored by Kao-csung’s revival movement was a .se¬ 
ries of historical and symbolic narrative paintings. These are exemplified by 
Duke Wtn of Chin Recovering His State {pis. 26a—h), an unsigned work daiahle 
to the early SI40S. The story of Prince Chhmg-erh* the future Duke Wen of 
Chin (modern Shansi Province), dates to the Eastern Chou period (771 256 b.c,). 
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in a.c. h Cb’img-erh, a younger son of the old Duke of Chin, was forced 
by family disputes over Lhe question of succession to go into exile- After 
first spending twelve years in tribal Ti country in western Shansi, he remrned 
east through Wei and remained For seven more years in the stare of Ch'i, in 
Shantung, Finally, in 637 &.C., he headed for home. His journey took him 
west and south through the states of Ts'ao, Sung, Cheng, and Ch’u, in the 
Yangtze River valley, and then back north across Cffin in Shensi, Returning ro 
Chin in 636 &,c,, he became, as Duke Wen, the powerful leader of all the feu¬ 
dal princes in centra] China, building his state into an effective bulwark 
against the outer states of Ch'in and Ch’11. 

The saga of Duke Wen of Chin exemplifies the classic story' of dynastic 
revival, which had a special significance during the reign of Kao-tsung, Like 
Ch’ung-crh, Kao-tsung started life as a minor prince, anti in aitf he was twice 
sene norrh as a hostage of the jure hen Chin. When he was installed in 1117, 
the dowager empress Yiian-yu published a decree in support of the new em¬ 
peror, and there she explicitly compared Kao-tsung to Duke Wen: 


Pli. Attributed u> l.i 

T'ang. {ca, jcjcs-ca. 1130 s). Duke 
W&V of Chin krimsfriag His Stutf. 
early n^os. Handseroll, ink and 
colcir on iilk. 3 l S"fi sc 323^ in. 

s 827 cm), Gift of The 
Dilion Fund, 1973 (igyj.np.i) 

PI. Ifiil. Dititf It'frr if (.bin Rzl-uv- 
rri,ng Hit Sfatc. Detail, “Duke 
Dsiarig of Sung Making a Gift 
of KdTses" 


Whets ill fortune descended on the House of Han in its tenth genera¬ 
tion, it was Hmperor Kuarg-wu fr. 23-57] who h nought about a 
dynastic revival. Similarly, of the nine suns d! Duke HsitO [of Chitlj, 
Chung-eth was the only one who survived. Such is die wish of Heaven; 
how could it be planned by men?” 


'['he painted narratives illustrate whac Kao-tsung regarded as the principal attri¬ 
butes of rulers hip; leadership among allies, forbearance in humiliation, defiance 
in defeat, vigilance in security, loyalty in friendship, and magnanimity in vic¬ 
tory', And indeed, Kao-tsung read and reread the story of Prince Chhing-erh 
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time And Again as he struggled to survive his'many adversities and re-establish 
his empire, 

Duke Vfefi of Chin Recovering Hti State, which appears ro be one of a pair 
of scrolls, 1 * chronicles, in a series of si* dramatically contrasting encounters,, the 
duke's return journey to Chin in f>j<S n,c. After the collapse of the Western 
CilOu irs 771 13 . 0 .,. the feudal principalities of central China were held together 
as a kind <:f loOSC confederation under the leadership of a pd. or hegemonic 
prince- During his odyssey, Ch’ung-erln, a potential ruler and thus regarded as 
art important personage, waS royally received hy the powerful rulef of Ch'i in 
Shantung, then the acknowledged pd, and the Duke of -Sung in Honan, He 
was, however, rudely ignored by the weaker princes of Wei, TV a Of and Cheng, 

The first scene (ph i(Sa) shows the head of the Sung in cordial conversa¬ 
tion with the peripatetic prince, while teams of horses are brought into the 
courtyard for presentation. The second scene {pi. ifth), by contrast, depicts the 
arrogant Earl of Cheng standing rigidly before his guest, here unwelcome, who 
hastily lakes his leave. At the right, Ch'ong-erh is shown angrily riding away 
Ert bis Carriage, his attendants, briskly fbl lowing, Hipping back their long 
sleeves in a gesture of disgust, 

hi the second pair of illustrations, Ch’ung-efh's triumphant precession 
through rhe state of Ch'u is contrasted with a tranquiL domestic scene in Ch’in. 
In their departure from Ch'u (ph 26 c), [he brave Chin warriors in eiile, their 
morale boosted by having withstood the insults of the Ch'u, march in trium¬ 
phant procession, banners flying, through billowing clouds and jagged boul¬ 
ders. The prince himself, in the last of the three visible carriages, is seen 
immersed in thought. Arriving in Ch'tn, Ch'ung-erh is presented with five 
young maidens to attend him (pi. i 6 d). After the threat of confrontation in 
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P 2 . i£>l>. Puke Uft-rj of Chin Stnu/mtig His 
Staff, Detail, "VUir ;ti the State ofCbefle^ 



3 3 l. idc, Duhr WSn of Chin Retwrtriitg His 
Staff. Derail, “Departure from rhe Siate of 
Ch'u* 
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PL iLi'J. ihtkc Ll : 'fjT df Chin Rttgvfring Hit 
State. Detail, "Received b>- the Ladscs of 
Ch’jiT 



l 1 ], i^e- Dvhf Ufrii of Chin Recovering Hsi 
Staie. Detail, "Tzu-fan Presenting 4 jade 
Disk" 
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the militant state of Ch'u, the inviting domestic scene in Chin is perhaps a 
ploy to prevent the prince from returning home. 

The last two scenes show? a private moment of personal drama between 
Ch'ung-crh and one of his followers and his formal, triumphant installation as 
the ruler of Chin, On the eve of the prince's return,, just before crossing the 
Yellow River, Tzu-fan, one of his faithful followers, berates himself for bis fail¬ 
ures and asks that he be relieved of his duties. He presents the prince with a 
jade disk as a symbol of his loyalty, whereupon the prince dramatically tosses 
[be disk into the river, declaring, ‘'If ever my heart harbors suspicion, may I 
course down the river with these waters!" The scene (pt. z6e), an emotional 
moment of the reaffirmation of trust between a master and bis subject, takes 
place under the magnificent canopy of a spreading pine tree. At the left, prepa¬ 
rations are made to ferry horses and carriages across the river, in the final 
scene (pt, 26 f}, the crowned ruler is shown in full Fcgalia seated in his chariot 
of state. Hanked by his ministers, who bear ceremonial stalls and the symbolic- 
seals and vessels of state, Duke Wen prepares to reenter the palace gates. 

Although the scroll is not signed, it has traditionally been attributed to Li 
T’ang {ca. loyos-ea. it50s), a former member of Hui-tsung's Painring Academy 
recently returned from captivity in the north and now a leader of the recon¬ 
stituted Southern Sung Painting Academy. The calligraphy (fig. 85), a transcript 
tion of the story of Ch'ung-erh by Tso-chlu Ming (active ca. 174 b.C,), 
appears to be by Emperor Kao-tsung himself it is natural and spontaneous, 
rather rhan a lifeless imitation or copy by a palace scribe, Kao-tsung's early cal¬ 
ligraphy, as seen in the rubbing of a stele dared (fig. 86), follows the style 
of rhe late Northern Sung master Huang T’ing-chien U045-KO5), In the callig¬ 
raphy for Duke Wen of Chin Recovering His 5 wPr, he continues in the Huang 
manner, using a relaxed small running script, with oblong characters and 
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Fig. Hj. Rmpcror Kao-uung 
(Ej t?7—[1S7; r, j 327-^1), Inscrip¬ 
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Brilliant Hfiift, dated |]}J- Rubbing, 69 k 34 an. 
(175 x EG.4, cm). Imperial Household 
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exaggerated diagonal strokes^ it com panes closely not only with the dated 
rubbing of 1153 but also with a series: of original, letters from the emperor to 
his minister Liang Ju-chia dated 1135, 5141, and 1143 respectively/ The 
authentication of Kao-isung ;> calligraphy on the scroll argues convincingly 
that the accompanying palming is the work of rhe emperor's favorite court 
pairnei*, Li T'ang. 

A native of Honan, Li T ang aSmoit single-handedly led the change in 
Academy landscape painting from the Northern Sung monumental style to che 
intimate Sour.hern Sung ''one-corner' 5 composition. 1 * By rhe early twelfth cen¬ 
tury, Linder the ruse of Hui-t$ung> rhe extravagantly atmospheric landscape 
style of Kuo Hsi (£ig. 32 and pi. n) had lo.si favor. In his Wind in the Pine? 
amid Ten Thousand VhU?ys„ dated 1114 {fig- 79ft l.i T’ang had Ltied a severe, 
tactile treatment of the mountain surface reminiscent of the work of Fan 
K uan (Jig, 50); Fan's pointillistic technique has been enlarged to a broad, angu¬ 
lar stroke, known as the ''ax-cut" {fw-p'i), which effectively describes the rug¬ 
ged, chippcd-off facets of che rock surface. Jn Du ft f Wen of Chin (ph i6gj, 
however, Li I"ang, combines ax-cut strokes with the softly rubbed texture 
idiom of Kuo Hsi to represent the loess -deposited, deeply eroded rounded 
boulders of the north- 

Li T'ang displays two principal tenets of Sung Academy painting: the 
painting style ft calligraphic in expression and it draws as much on fin ins de¬ 
veloped by the old masters as from nature, The drawings of human figures 
and horses (pi. ifih), characteristic of the elegant line of the Southern Sung 
Academy painters, show rhe influence of Li Kung-lLiVs plain drawing tech- 
11 j-qiEt. In marked contrast to the more typical heavily colored and decorative 
paintings by professional artisans, such as Emperor Hman-tsungs Flight «? Shu 
(pi- 3L by an anonymous mid-twelfth-century court painter, Li Tang’s style, 
exemplified by the thin iron-wire line and light, transparent colors of rhe 
mounted standard-bearers (pi, ific), appears both casually "written’ and kincs- 
thrcically charged, 

In composition, Li T’ang relies on the ancient method at using tall trees 
to divide scenes or to define space (see fig. 4}. While his studies of imporran: 
single trees, as seen in the fourth and fifth scenes (pis. jfid, e), recall earlier 
great trees in the I.j Ch’cng-Kuo Hsi tradition {sec pi. 9), Li T’ang develops a 
strong interest in contrasting two opposing types, the great pine tree and rhe 
hardwood deciduous tree- The interplay between a pine and a scrub oak in his 
later landscape painting Autumn (fig, 87), for c Jibuti pie, becomes familiar in 
landscapes by such Southern Sung artists as Ma Yuan and Hsia Kuei, With h.i.s 
narrower: more concentrated vision of nature (recalling that of Hui-isung, see 
ph Li E 'ang created a new landscape idiom. 

Finally, in composkion., Duke Wi?R of Chin again shows the influence oF 
l.i Kung-lin, Duke Wen’s return journey is portrayed in six tableaux, which, 
because they emphasize psychological interpretation, are presented as Specific 
dramatic moments rather than as continuous narrative. 1 be presentation of 
PL. 2(1 h. Detail. pi. .'.&i several psychological situations and layers of meaning m a single scene is 
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Fi£. 87. Li T’ang £ca. 10701-^3- 
iL^jos). Thv Sramnai Limdscapts, 
piaLr of hanging scjolis. An sum n. 
Hanging scroll, ink on silk, itD'S x 
ij/$ in. (98.1 s 4J.4 cm). Kdm- 
in, Pakoku-ji-. Kyoro 


enhanced by a naturalistic spatial organization, originally seen in the work of Li 
Knng-lin. In a ninth-century illustration of Prince Siddhartha holding a discus¬ 
sion with his courtier (fig, 8S) a tree and architectural elements arc, like stage 
settings, frontally disposed; the figures move anti relate to one another only lat¬ 
erally, parallel to the picture plane, In contrast, Li Kung-lins treatment of a 
similar court gathering, in the Clastic of Fittif Piety (pi, 3 d}, tile single architec¬ 
tural element, the emperor’s coudl, is placed diagonally, the front leg breaking 
through the picture plane into the viewer's space. Furthermore, the disposition 
of die figures around the emperor creates a psychological tension that draws 
the viewer into rhe picture, inviting him to become a participant in the U n fold- 
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Fig. AS. SetMii from iki Lift i>f ski 
Buddha- T'jisg dyniiiy, cen¬ 
tury. 1>l r j iL . " Prijinc SLddtiarrha 
Holding; a. discussion." Banner 
from Tun-huatig. Jvan&u Province, 
ink and colcn on silk, x 
6Vfi in. {42.5 k 174 cm), ftriijjh 
Museum, Louden* 



ing dtatna, Similarly, art architectural drawing by Ll Kuilg-din (pi. &c), which 
displays the late Northern Sung mastery of continuous recession typically seen 
in landscape painting, shows a full integration of tiie figures within the spatial 
setting, Following in rhij tradition, {he figures iii Li T ang's Duke VC&tj of Chin 
move easily in anti out of the architectural settings and through the landscape. 
And like I.i Kung-linS depictiun of the emperor’s couch in the court gathering 
of the Ctf&sic of Filial Tiety x some of Li T'ang’s houses and carriages are shown 
at a sharply foreshortened angle, breaking out of the picture plane and corning 
directly toward the viewer (pi. z6g}, 

Lhis naturalistic approach to spatial organisation is also seen in Eighteen 
Saws of a Nomad Flute: The Story of Lady Won-chi (pEs. zya-d). The scroll Is 
an c?tact copy of the original scroll commissioned by Emperor Kao-tsung in 
the early 1140s, conceivably by a court painter of the early Ming periodr It is 
divided into eighteen sections that illustrate a cycle of songs composed by the 
eighth-century poet I.iy Shang. Qnly four damaged fragments of the Original 
.scroll—from episodes three, five, thirteen, and eighteen (ftg. flj)—survive. 

Kao-tsung, alter accepting the humiliating terms of a peace treaty with 
the Chin in 1141. succeeded in securing the return of his mother, the empress 
dowager Wei, along with the mortal remains of Hui-tsung, Hul-tsung’s first 
wife, and his own first wife, all of whom had died in captivity in the ei^os. 
Eighteen Songs of a Nomad Flute, dating probably from the early 1140s, echoes 
the return of the empress dowager by presenting the parallel story of Lady 
Wen-chi ol the Han dynasty. In the year 195, I,ady Wen-chi was abducted by 
the Hsiung-mi hordes. She spent twelve years in Mongolia as the wife of a 
chieftain, bore him two children, and was finally ransomed and returned 
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home. 3 - The of Lady Wen-diE tells of loneliness and sorrow in at] alien 
land, the discovery uf love, the loss of love, and the integration of experience. 
The first song is i: Tbe Abduction of Wen-chi": 

The Han house is declining, barbarians from all four corners invade; 

I hey raise arms, and wars are mecssanT. 

Pity my father and mother* who bn re and raised me; 

Now is tire time to witness partings and turmoil, 

Ac ganae-covcred windows, and looking into mirrors, 

1 never experienced the world; 

I rhoughr rhe beaded curtains would shelter mc- 
frut one day the barbarian cavalry entered China; 

Suddenly, the land swarmed with soldiers. 

Alas, my unfortunate life is now at sword's point, 

A helpless woman carried away into the aliens' dust,, 

The illustration H 27a} shows nomad soldiers ransacking a mansion, seizing 
the daughter of the house, and then presenting her to their chieftain in rhe 
courtyard. The courtyard mansion, with elegantly curved eaves and light, open 
construction, depicts early Southern Sung architecture in the Chiang-nan area. 
The aerial perspective, affording a bird's-eye view of well-planned urban dwell¬ 
ings and city streets, resembles that of Spring Festival on ihe River {fig. 90), by 
the twelfth-century Southern Sung expatriate Chang Isc-tuan, which recalls 
the halcyon days of the Northern Sung capital, Picn-ching,' 1 '' 

The contrast between the comforts and luxuries of urban life with the 
harsh and bleak existence in the steppes is brought forth in a series of songs 
and illustrations that relate the story of Wen-chi in the desert- The figural 
narrative is here fully integrated in landscape setting- 1 ;: 

I was taken on horseback to the ends of the earth, 

"l"iring of life, i sought death, but death would not come. 


kig. 8 s >. Unidentified artist (eaiiy 
11405 ). Eigfsietn Sungs of si Nomad 
h'lvtf: 7 fi<r Sinrjf aj Ledy Wm-cbs. 
Detail, "Lady Wen-chi's Return,™ 
section of a handscrol] mounted 
os an album leaf, ink and tblor 
cm siik, ffy j. 22 in (ij x 55.B cm), 
Denman vv'.iIda Ross Collection, 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston 

(iB.-Gj) 


Opposite, hottem 
big- yo. Chang Tse-tuan (active 
early nth century). Spring festival 
t/n tin' R:z'fr I I 3 iitl^rnLl. in k and 

light color on silk, pV-i x in 

U4-U x 51S.7 cm). Palace 
Musmim. Beijing 


Pis. 273-d. (dn,ident ified anisr 
(cjtth century?}, after Sung Acad¬ 
emy painter (early jJ^os). Eighteen 
Songs of st Nomsid fluids The Story 
ofl&dy Wtn-fbt. Handsctoll, ink, 
color, and gold on silk, liha x 
477 in. (ag.j k [ 407-5 ctn). tjifi 
of The DjIIoci Fund. t^yj 
< 197 ^. 13 - 0 . 3 -) 
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The barbarians sunk .so. How can they be considered human? „. „ 

The cold sands gre boundless: one can no Longer tell rise south from the 
north , . 

They can make me work, or they can cut my hair . . . 

But to make me his wife is worse than killing me . . . 

Ln die vast barbarian sky my cries are not answered,. 

Yet the blight moon is my Han moon, which should recognize me, h , 

[ sleep by water and sir on die grass, 

The wind Thar blows from China tears my dodses to shreds . . . 

My days and nights arc endlc-SS- 

In the fifth scene. “Encampment: by a Scream* (pi, i/hj, die unhappy Wcn-ehi 
and her husband are seated at a meal under a term at die left, behind h screen, 
cooks prepare joints of million in iron caldrons, the grease and smell of which 
are among Weu-clii’s chief comphiftB- The drawing of the trees and grass re^ 
calls tlie work ol Chao Ling-pang (pL 10 ), J.W'en-cjhj's husband tries to 
amuse her with music (pi. i7o), hut the strains of the instruments only make 
her more desolate- 

Then a son is boro, cund the hatred she feels tor her abductors is trans¬ 
formed: 

When L became pregnant with a barbarian child. I wanted m destroy 
myseff, 

Yet once f bore him, I found lIic love of mother and child. 

His looks are strange, and his speech is different, ycr my bare rums into 
love , .. 

How can I rmc pity thin which my womb has home and my hand 
nurtured? 

A Chinese envoy is finally sent to ransom her Lady Wen-chi s initial joy, how¬ 
ever, turns to grief when she learns she will have to leave her children behind 
(pi. 2?dh 

How* I must abandon rny children in order to return tome, 

Across ten thousand miles of mountains and rivers, 1 shall arrive at our 
border stations. 

And once having turned away, forever my children will be lost to me. 

With teat-stained face, 1 turn toward the setting sun: 

Ail rise Long day I have stood here, Looking to the south and then to the 
north. 


PJ. 27b. Eightem Se/sg .s diAh 
A mnad Ftufc; Tht Sfory of Lad} 
Wtn-cbi. J, " tinturtipii iclh 
byw. Stream* 
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In the original painting for the eighteenth song (fig. Sy), which represents 
Lady Wen-chr’s return, die setting of the first song is duplicated, but the activb 
lie* depicted and the prevailing mood arc quire different, .As Wen-chi is joy¬ 
fully welcomed back by her relatives inside the courtyard, the streets outside 
continue their normal bustle. 

The events and suffer bigs described in this thousand-year-old romance 
must have seemed palpably real to numberless northern Chinese families who 
had fleet soLuh to escape the Eiomad conquerors and who bad had similar 
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experiences of honn.es broken and fa mi I its reunited, Seen against the history of 
the Song imperial family, the paintings of the Fightern Songs express the 
tragedy of a national Trauma, 


[ > l- !■?<- Eighteen Svvg.r ef a 
Npftiad FiHse: Tin Ssory nf ijidy 
hi. Detail, "Concert on the 
Steppe” 


By fat the most extensive cycle of symbolic narratives sponsored by Kao-tsung 
is the illustrations to the Clastic of Poetry, daring from the ei6os, a project car¬ 
ried on by his successor, Emperor Hsiao-tsung fr, lE^u-Sy}.* 1 Comprising three 
hundred fire odes dating from about loot? to 700 u,C., the Clastic of Poe fry is 
one of the thirteen classics of the Confucian canon, It is divided into three 
groups: the feng, folk songs from ancient regional cultures; the ya, courtly odes 
sung ar occasions of state entertainment and celebration; and the sung, panegy¬ 
rics and sacrificial temple songs. As early as the Han dynasty, the Clastic of 
Poetry was a regular part of the Academy curriculum. Traditional commentar¬ 
ies cm (he odes explored the historical context in which they were written and 
their moral anti political implications,’ 1 Kao-tsung’s sponsorship of a new cycle 
of illustrations was therefore an important pan of his program of dynastic re¬ 
vival, a reaffirmation of the known, ''civilized'’ world at a time of threatened 
tribal conquest. In KaO-tsung's scrolls, each calligraphy that precedes a paint¬ 
ing begins with a brief commentary, traditionally called the Little Preface, by 
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PI. i 7 d. Eigbtrm Songs 
lW/ttistrf flue?: Tht: Siary of Lady 
Wm*chi, Detail, “The Farewell" 


the early Han dynasty scholar Mao-kung {active ca, md century &.c,J, Ma 
Ho-chihs illust rat ions, which follow the Mao commentary, represen c the or¬ 
thodox Confucian views of history and policies. 

There is genera] consensus among modern scholars that the calligraphies 
on the more than twenty surviving scrolls of the Classic of Poetry are the work 
of palace scribes writing in the manner of Kao-tsung. The most accomplished 
pain rings are by Ma Ho-chih, although it is generally believed that Ma em¬ 
ployed assistants who worked under his supervision in the execution ol many 
of the scrolls. The existence of duplicate and in plicate versions of some of the 
scrolls suggests that Kao-tsung had copies made, perhaps to be used as gifts. 

In the 1130s, Kan-tsung began to culti vate a habit of daily practicing cal¬ 
ligraphy by transcribing texts frnrn the Confudan classics. "In this way not 
only do I practice calligraphy., I also memorise the classics, ? he decLared in 
1141.” Within a short time, the emperor's transcriptions of the teachings of 
Confucius began to appear in government schools. In 1138, at the suggestion of 
ihe prime minister, Civin Kuei, the Classic of Film! /-'/err 1 as transcribed by Kao- 
tsung was first engraved in stone. This meant that the text, through rubbings, 
could be widely disseminated. Because of its underlying theme of moral obliga¬ 
tion and obedience to authority, the concept of filial piety was used 10 
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Fig, 90 Lmpeior Kao-csung ( ei 07— [1S7E 
r. ] ] 17 - (ii). Thi ( limit- of fttftry, from The 
kteoe Ctasiitiy dared 11.43, Rubbing, height 
liflinc 9 in. (aj cm) 


Fig. 97. Ma Ho-chiti (active ca. itjo-La. Saetijie-Lii T) 4 ff $f CAw, Detail, 
''I^rigEiE Hall." HartdscroU, ink and color cns silk* jo?-'* x 293 in. (17.3 x 743 cm). 
Liaoning [*rovjnaaL Museum. Shen-yang 


propagandize government policy; it was, for example, used to justify the 
acceptance of unfavorable peace terms with rite Chin in 1141 because such accep¬ 
tance would result in rite repatriation of mem hers of rhe imperial family, both 
those who had survived and those who had died in captivity. Ry 1143, engraved 
stdes carved with the emperor’s transcriptions of other major classics, includ¬ 
ing the CKtfSfJt of Poetry {fig. 91), were erected at the newly rebuilt National 
Utl iversity in l.in-an, and replicas of the stones were installed in government 
schools throughout the empire,^ 

A native of the south from the Lin-an area, Ma Ho-chih (active ca, 1130- 
ca, 1170) belonged to the new generation of southern painters who grew up 
under the Southern Sung, It is not known whether he started out as a scholar- 
official or as a professional court painter. He is mentioned in a late thirteenth- 
century account as the leader of a group of ten painters in Kao-tSung’s imperial 
E^ainiing Academy, 11 but according to a fourteenth-century biographer, he at¬ 
tained the rank of Vice Minister of the Board ol Works, which suggests that 
he was more than just a professional palmer. 1 * 

In illustrating the ancient odes, Ma does not use the historical narrative 
approach as exempli tied in Duke Wet/ of Chin Of Eighteen Sottgs of ei Nor/i it d 
Flute \ instead, io each illustration, he tries to generalize and summarize the po¬ 
etic content. His figures are presented as purely symbolic; their movements arc 
carefully choreographed and all narrative interaction between them is elimi¬ 
nated. Ma's drawing of the drapery shows the pervasive influence of Li Kung- 
Jin's plain drawing technique on Southern i>ung figure painting. Unlike Li, 
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Fg, - 9 J. Mu Hu-dbih (active cl 

EMC-Li- 117c)- OaW of 
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Fig. p*. Li Kung-lLn (c*. 504 t^ 
] !'"j(>'i. The Clank afFilud Piety. 
Dc«]L from Chapcct 9, “Sugg's 
Rule* (pi- 8b) 
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however, who varies has brush technique within one painting, Ma Ho-chih 
channels a IE his expressive energy info his fluctuating calligraphic formula, 

Itnown as “orchid-leaf" drawing. 

As □ model, Ma uses the didactic tableau as seen in the Classic of Filial 
Piety (pl$, tta-g)- In the scroll Sacrificial Odes of Chou, for example, he devel¬ 
ops a series of illustrations of imperial! ancestors (fig, 91) and ritual sacrifices co 
Heaven (fig. 33) based on illustrations of the same theme by Li Kung-lin 
{pis, Hb, ttj arid lig, 34}. Turning Li's plain drawing into the thickening-and- 
thinning orchid-leal manner, Ma Hu-chib creates a visual and musical poetry 
alive with energy. 

The Odet of the Skue of Pin from the Ciossit of Poetry {pis. iffa-c) com¬ 
prises seven poems, or odes: “The Seventh Month, 10 "The Owl/' "Eastern 
Hills/' "Broken Axes, 10 ’'Cutting an Ax Handle,'’ "Fish Nets/ 1 and "The Wolf's 
Dewlap." 57 Pin, a small state in die Shensi region, was the home of the ances¬ 
tors of the Chou kings for nearly five centuries before the Chou dynasty was 
founded. The seven odes of Pin relate eo the deeds of the Cuke of Chou, re¬ 
gent of the young King Ch'cng (r, ca, 1040 -ea. 1003 b,C,J. 


Pk. ifia-t. Ma Ho-ihih (naivt 
ca. iijQ-ca., 1170) and assistants, 
Qdti of ihe Sistie of Pin. Hand- 
sci-nll, link, color, gold, and silver 
on silk, soJ'fi x 1R4/1 in. (27 .G x 
7tz,6 cm), Purchase, fjift of J, 
Pjorponc Morgan, by exchange, 

11? 7.3 (l973-ltf-S) 

PL iSa- Qdr- of the Stair of Pin. 
Detail, "The Sevench Month" 
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The first ode, ‘'The Seventh Month” (pi. aEa), shows the labors and occu¬ 
pations of an ancient people in arcadia. The illustration depots an agricultural 
society in a full landscape setting. Beginning ai the rights a man observes a 
constellation in the skyt to the left, heyOrtd a thick h;n.e of clouds, young garl$ 
gathei mulberry leaves; below them, men hoe and plow the held while a 
woman anti child carry food to the working men; hr ally, at the left, a feast is 
held at the house of the lord, and dancers and musicians perform in the court¬ 
yard. While tire poem itself is rich in narrative derail, Ma, in his attempt to 
create a coherent visual image, is highly selective. To suggest an archaic feel¬ 
ing, naturalistic description Is minimized; father, the scenes are enclosed in 
space cells juxtaposed on die picture plane and lilted up toward the viewer. 

The lyrical mood of an earthly paradise is captured in the fluctuating rhythms 
of the orchid-leaf brush!ine pulsing through the billowing clouds and jagged 
rocks, ihe tree branches and draperies. 

The 5ccond poem/'The Owl" (pi, ^ 3 b), is a political allegory about the Duke 
of Chou's stand against two of his brothers, In the poem the duke is symbol" 
ized by a bud protecting its young, who represents his ward, King Ch’eng: 
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O owlj O wl, 

Vou have taken my young. 

Do not destroy my house. 

With love 3rtd with toil, 

I nourished them—I am 10 be pitied. 

My wings are injured. 

My rail is broken, 

My house is in peril, 

Tossed about in wind and rain, 

I can but sound a cry of woe.'* 

In tiie illustration, a great tree with two rocks at its base quivers in the thrall 
of an electric rainstorm. In typical symbolic abbreviation, no owl is shown; 
instead, in rhe branches, a mother bird guards her nest, while her mate flies 
toward her ;it the far right with a twig in its beak, reinforcement for their 
threatened home. The allegorical nature of the painting is underscored by the 
expressionist ic style of the representation, conveyed by an electribed orchid- 
leaf brushstroke and ink wash mixed with specks nf gold and silver. 

In the final poem, “'The Wolf's Dewlap" (pi. 28c), the Duke of Chou is 
portrayed as a wise old wolf, whose movement, however, is constrained be¬ 
cause he trips on his own large dewlap and long tail. Mg shows three court 
officials on the left commenting on the old wolf, at right, encircled by 3 
wreath of cloud scrolls. In describing the difficulties of an elderly statesman, 
the metaphor of the wolf's dewlap may allude to Kao-tsung’s own position, 
after Il 6 z r as an emperor in rctirement- 

A second scroll from the Omsk of Poetry, Cuurdy Gdes v Beginning ivith 
“Wild Geeso" (pi. zcj), illustrates six poems about the Chou king Hitiafi (r. 827- 
782 whose reign was viewed as another example ol a dynastic revival. 

Kau-tsung had a special fondness for the poem “Wild Geese," which in 1135 he 
transcribed himself and presented to the prime minister, Chao Ting. w The 
poem sings rhe praises of King Hsiian, tinder whose rule vast multitudes oi 
people, having survived long years of war and suffering, found peace and a 
sense of hope: 

The wild geese are flying, 

Sh-su goes the rustic of their wings. 

There are those engaged in the campaign. 

Suffering pain aEid toli in the open fields. 

All arc pirco-us, 

Alas, for rhe wifeless and the widowed! 

The wild geese arc flying; 

They gather in the midst nf the marsh. 

There are those building the walls. 

Hundreds of them rising at once. 

Though there is pain and toil. 

In the end, they settle in their homes.*' 
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PS. iBb. Odts of'ibt Suite ttfPin. 
DeoiL “The Owl" 


Pi, 10 c. Odft Sutr of Pin, 
Detail, "The Wolfs Dewlap” 
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In the i[lustration, a pair of wild geese return to their young nesting in rhe 
water reeds. Following the cyclical! Jaws of rhe seasons, the wiEd geese traverse 
[he continents without rest. The settling of the wild, geese symbolizes, in the 
courtly panegyric, the reestablishment of peace under Kao^tsung. 

Odei of the State of Pin: The Seventh Month {pis. 30a, b), formerly believed ro 
be by Li Kungdin bur now atrribured to an unidentified thirtccmh-ccncury 
painter, exemplifies Southern Sung literary and genre narrative.^ iixecurcd in 


PI. 19. Ma Ho-duEi {active ca. 

[IJO <;*. ri?0) anti itfisianut. 
County Qrfti. Beginning with 
‘WtU Gteu. " Detail, "Wild 
G'Sf-se,’" Sectscm of a handscroll, 
ink and color on stlk, 10 \ yd/i 
hi. {15. j x 77.5 ctti)- Edward hi- 
litnc Family Collection, Gift of 
Douglas DiLlon, 19^4 {19S4.475.1) 
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Li's plain drawing technique, the long baiidseroll dluSLrates the fir-Sl of the 
Odes oj the State of Pin, as a continuous narrative rhat refieers ccutEempnrary life 
in Southern Sung China. This literal and explicit il lust rat ion of rhe content of 
the ode is the opposite of Ma Ho-chihs monoscenic, symbolic approach to 
the same subject (pi, aHa) r The fifth Stanza, for example, reads; 

in the fifth month The locust moves its tegs; 

Sn the sixth month the cricket shakes its wings; 

In the seventh on mill it is ant in the grounds; 

In the eighth month it is Linder the roof; 

In the ninth month it is in the doorway; 

In the tenth month the cricket is under our bed, 4 ' 


Fir, -HOa, k Unidentified artist 
(tjth cennny). Oetts of the State of 
Pin: The Seventh Month- HjtiJ- 
scrolt, ink™ paper. jl/'iS x 5^0 in. 
(29.7 it tyji cm). John M. Craw¬ 
ford, Jr, Col 3 mion f Gift of The 
Dillon Fund.. igKz. {1931,4551) 

PI >oa. Odn <fj the State of Pin: 
The Seventh Month. Derail, 
“Crickets" 


In the hantlscroll (pi. 30a), the passage of time is illustrated, from right to left, 
by the march of the crickets across a courtyard, into a pavilion, and under a 
couch on which a man reclines. In details worthy of any fine album painting 
they kick their legs and shake their wings in their sprighdv seasonal call. Fur¬ 
ther into the poem: 

In the eighth month we pluck rhe date Trees; 

It] die tenth month we reap the rice 
To make spring wine, 

‘Eh enhance vigorous longevity." 1 

The pain ring for this verse (pi. job) shows laborers picking dates, reaping rhe 
rice crop, and making wine. These illustrations of farming and production re¬ 
late to the Illustrations of Plowing and Weaving, a cycle of twenty-one pictures 
that depict agriculture and twenty-four pictures that depict sericulture, which 
were first engraved in stone by imperial edict in 12to. 44 By the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, wiih the spread of printing, such illustrations also enjoyed increasingly 
wide circulation in rhe form of the printed book. 
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So u them Sung Imperial Calligraphy ^ J°k‘ Odes of the Stgtc of Pin: 

The Seventh fr-ivnth, 

Despite its relative military weakness., ilie Southern Sung dynasty managed to Bringing in the Harvest 

consolidate its rule over southern China fur one hundred fifty years, fending 

off invasions by both the Chin and (he Mongols. More significant were the 

enormous Social and intellectual changes that occurred and that earned lar- 

rcaching influence on Chinese history. Under Kao-tsung and his successors* 

rhe study of history, poetry, and calligraphy and painting played a crucial role 

not only in the private lives of the emperors but in rheir public policies and 

code of behavior as well. 

In rhe it30s, while still in his laic twenties and early thirties, Kao-tsung 
transcribed the Confu-cian classics and copied works of ancient calligraphy, be¬ 
stowing them as gifts ot giving them as prizes co his generals, ministers, and 
ocher officials, A quiet man of modest, even austere habits, he built in icjS a 
retreat where he could “withdraw to private meditation in a place without col¬ 
ors, sounds, or idle amusements. 1 '* 5 

During the > 1:30s and early 1140s, Kao-tsung's calligraphic style [Itgs. Sty, 

8h) was strongly influenced by the individualistic styles of the late Northern 
Sung masters Huang ! ing-thien and Mi Fu. In ihe late ICJOS, he changed ins 
style* reportedly because, according to a popular contemporary account, the 
Chin puppet ruler of the northern state of CIVl, Emperor Liu Yii (r. 1129-jU), 
also wrote in the manner of Huang T" mg-chien, a Lid the two rulers 1 similar 
style was causing cqnfusion in secret state communications/' Kao-tsung's- new 
style followed in Lhe tradition of the pre-T'ang regular-script manner of the 
two Wangs—Wang Hsi-ehih and Wang Hsien-chih—which had earlier been 
championed by the T’ang emperor T'ai-tsuiig. In returning ro an archaic and 
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balanced regulaF-scripi manner, KaCMSung established a new dynastic style in 
-Shu them Sung calligraphy. 

One important mode] for his study of Wang Hsi-chih was an original 
transcription of the Thousand-Character Essay in Regular and Cursive Scripts, by 
the priest Chi.lvyung (535?-604?;, fig. 95), a seventh-generation descendant of 
Wang, Chih-yung reportedly wrote more than eight hundred versions oF the 
1 'housand-Chameter Essay - a composition of two hundred fifty rhymed lines 
of four characters each., made by the order of Emperor W r u of the Liang dy¬ 
nasty (r. 501-40)—using characters: found in anthologies of Wang Hsi-chib's 
calligraphy kept in the Liang imperial collection. A copy of YU Shih-nan's 
Thousand-Character Essay by Kao-tsurtg (fig. 96b datable to the [170s, is now 
in Shanghai."" Kao-[.stings regular script, which is modeled alter Chih-yung^, 
is exemplified in Isis manuscript copy of [he Preface to the Collected Writings of 
Emperor Hiti-tsung, dated 1154 (fig. 97), Done with the point ol the brush, 
which he would flick and turn primarily with his fingers rather than with his 
wrist, Kao-ts tings brush work is supple and smooth, and especially suited to 
the small writing. The principal hallmark of this square, archaising, regular 
script is a prominent wavelike ending stroke (po), seen also in the clerical 
script of the Han period (fig. 41), Kao-tsting's calligraphic manner was easily 
followed by the court scribes, as well as by later Southern Sung calligraphers. 
Indeed, it became a dynastic emblem that remained in force until the end of 
the Southern Sung period, in the late thirteenth century. 

Following his abdication in ii6z, Kao-tsung lived another twenty-five 
years in retirement with bis wife, the empress Wu (1135-1197), who was also a 
calligrapher and a poet, devoting himself to scholarly and artistic pursuits. The 
Quatrain on Fishermen (pi Ji), written in a regular script, is a late work from 
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Fi_g. 35. Oiib-yunj ^5.1-5? — G04?). 
Tfsatisand-Chiis-utset in 
RfjptUr uW Cbmw Scrips, 
Detail. Alburn^), ink on 
paper, heighc 3X sn.. (14.7 cm). 
Og^ivva Collection, Kyoto 


Fig. ^fi. Emperor K:nn- 
tsunj (1107—1167^ r. H17- 
G >1. rh$ui£tid-ChdTii£irr 
Essay tis Regular and Cursive 
Scripts, after Yu Shift-nan, 
cn,. SL70S. Detail. Hand- 
scroll, ink on silk. 9W1 it 
[3Ein. (l>.i s 486.1$ cm). 
Shanghai Mnasum 


Fig,. <77. Emperor Kao-mimg 
([107-11117: r. 1 [27-61). Psetf 
act so the Callccsed Writings of 
EmpeK/T Hut-Suing, da[L-d 

e 1 cs1 Detail, HandscrolK?}, 
ink on paper, heigh e Eo/ft in. 
(z ?,6 cm}. Opawa Cullee- 
non. Kyoto 


this period. Executed with an old brush with a smoothly worn tip, ihe brush- 
work is quiescent, yer enriched by a spontaneous variety 11 id liveliness;, it re¬ 
sembles the regular script yf his Thosftdnel-Ch&rditerr Fs$ay {fig, 96),, also a late 
work- The poem, written in four columns,, embellishes a round silk fan, :i fa- 
vord format in Southern Sung imperial art, The use of such ,1 fan appears in 
Listening tv the Sound vfa Zitiifr {fig. 9S), an early 1 welflh-Century painting by 
a member yf Hm-f song's Pointing Academy. though the fan held by the 
courtly gentleman in the painting is not de^Orglted- By the late twelfth cen¬ 
tury, silk fans were regularly embellished with a painting on one Side and 4 
poem on the other, with the image and the words compicEnenfiog each other. 
The earliest extant example of an original matched set r excavated from the 
tomb yf the Ming prince Chu T'an {died shows four lines of cursive 

script by Kao-tSung {fig. 99a} jrda painting of a flowering aufunin tnallow by 
an unidentified Academy painter (fig. ^yb). It was the retired emperor's cus¬ 
tom to inscribe these fans and to bestow them as gifts at special occasions. 

The poems, when not original works by the emperor himself, were taken from 
anthologies of T'ang or early Sung poetry, 

Kao-tsung inscribed one fan {the companion painting is lost) with his 
Quatrain vn fishermen (pi. 
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E-isi- 9 S. UjliiicjIlihuJ Alj-i-:I 
<?m>' artist (early mh. cen¬ 
tury). LisitnittgiQ sht Spun.-i 
vf a Zithfr, Deiiil. Hanging 
scroll, ink :Lii;J volnjr on 
silk, jj'/B x zoJ'S in. {[47 k 
cm). Museum, 

Beijing 


8-ig. 99 a. Kniperoc Kio-TSUAg 
(nt> 7 - 11S?; r Qw 

Irtlirt. hail. (.jolt! on silk, 9/H % IS 
III. 1 144 X l 111r. Slurnwrig 
r - r l :■ % in-: IjL Muslim, CHi-Jian 


Situ II fishing bo^n, arc moored along the ssim-dhiink^ of a stream. 
Calling to one another, the boatmen have gone to the winehouse. 
Turning in (heir catch of perch |tor money] ro buy drink, 

I hey retire to the- song ol the oars, lo sleep iri the lOsy misL 


F : i[? I -11 i■:J l- 11 1 iEi u lL .Academy 

artist (early nth cenmryJ Au 

ilj <mu I ja:, (1 l y-l: v tj[ tig. 

99a). Ink, colon, and gold nn 
s ilk, oVk k to in (njn^ cm). 


WJiilc the gentle beauty of the regular-script calligraphy seems to capture the 
poem s spirit of contentment, without (lie painting, the "poetic idea' isbih-i) 
remains unrepresented. In illustrating the poem, the painter might have cho¬ 
sen to .show all four images; the boats moored by the stream bank, the men 



SlujisuiH: Pfovijidal MuMiurn, 
Ou-nan 
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1^1. 3 b - timpwM Kiti-ciujsg (]J&7- 
1J&7! r, Qmtrubl &n 

FisfteTTtitn. Pin mounted is an 
alburn kaf, Ink on. silk, s 
jo Eti. x 25,4 cm). Bequest 
of John M- Qawford, jf., 
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Fig, jcra. Emperor Hs-iao-isung 
{ 1117 —T] 94 ; r. trfil-fl;}). I’Hwm 
inscribed on Auwketttttg Uttiitr 
it Vhsttthtd Alvriirtg, by h n 
unidentified A-zademy iniii (nrh 
century}. Album Je*!", iuL nnd 
color on silk, 9^ x in. 

{14.S * ji.} Lfii}. Waiional l^lat* 
Museum, Taipei 


calling co one another, turning in the cacch of fish, and retiring for the night. 
However, the Southern Sung court taste for simplicity and evocation would 
suggest that the painter, rather chan attempting a Jircra! illustration of all Four 
IjEies, probably would have used only rbe last image—of men going to sleep 
“to the song of the oars" — to evoke [be tranquil mood of the poem. 

An album painting that illustrates a similar theme, Awakening Under a 
Thatched Awning (fig. too), is accompanied by a poem formerly believed to be 
inscribed by Kao-tsung but now attributed stylistically to Kao-tsuog's son, 

H Siao-tSUOg: 

■Who says [he fisherman is an old fooh 

Making bis way home in a skiff, he is free of all worries, 

Wirh light, breaking waves and a gentk hr-ccre. 

He awakens and rises under a fharcbed awning, rhe sun at high noun.'"' 

The simple ''one-corner'' landscape composition uses the familiar Southern 
Sung Academy formula of two trees on a foreground promontory overlooking 
a lake bounded by a distant shoreline. The scene is majde specific to the poem 
simply by the addition of a seated man under rhe boat awning and a breeze 
rustling through, the trees. In evoking poetic ideas, the Southern Sung painter 
typically used selective details rather chan narrative illustration. The attempt 
here, for example, is not so much to represent the fisherman in his boat as to 
express the thoughts nf the fisherman as he looks out over the vast expanse of 
shining water. 

Kao-tsLing's Quatrain an Heavenly Mountain (pL ja), a beautiful late wotk 
in an archaic cursive clerical script, compares closely with his famous transcrip¬ 
tion of cite Rhapsody on the Goddeit of the La Rivet {fig. tot), dating in after 
tifid. Both works are modeled after rhe cursive clerical style of Chih-yting's 


% % 
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PL JS. Emperor Kao-isung. (] iO? - 
] [S7; r. 1117—fii}. Quaint in jn 
Htawnty Meurtfam, Fan mounted 
as an a I ham Leaf, ink on siJk, y'4 
k <■)% in- (l+.5 1 11,; on), Bequest 
of John M. Crawford, Jr., [cj 3 S 



PL a- Effipero/ Hfibo-liung 
(lE 17 —13 r. i]£'J-8y}. CnHplfi 

tin Pt.'Tid Stt-titry. Fan mounred as 
an album leaf, Ink on si Ik, y a 
in. {ai .3 a 14.5 cm). ESe-quesc 
of John M. Crawford, Jr, ? xySS 

(19891-3^-9) 
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bg. lot. Empcinr Km-[sung (noT-uf^; s. [127-62). Rhapsody en shi 
Gvddtsi oftbr Li ? Riwr, after n.62. Detail. HandscroliL, ink on silk, it x 
vh in. [28 k 70 S cm). 1 .boning Provincial Musenm, Shen-pang 


Hig. 102. Ariribur-CLi to Emperor Hsiao-unrig (1^27-1194; 
r. inJii— . Caraments on Calligraphy. Ink am piper. 
Private collection, Japan 


Tbousand-Charatter Esaty (fig. 95)* The Quatrain, laden with occult and astro¬ 
logical references, reads in part: 

Dark [word missing] from Heavenlv Mountain divides the turbid and 
the vast. 

Ministered by the second hexagram, che elixir pours in a Ei-quiLti jade. 

As I stand at rhe norrh^northcasr and the south-sou rhwest gates of the 
compass, 

1 .see the flash of rosy lights fen thousand feet in the air. 

While the ex^cf meaning of the poem is unknown*” its expression is deafly 
symbolic-and celebratory. It might have been illustrated by a blue-and-green 
mythical landscape* similarly Suffused with syrtibolisrti. 

Because Kao-tsung did not have an heir, he carefully groomed his 
adopted son, Hsiao-tstmg {uzy—1194^ r. 1162-£9), to succeed him. The so- 
called Filial TpiperOr's C$UpU* yn Purid Sftnery {pi. "}}), On a round fati, com¬ 
pares closely with Ctf^rmentr tm Calligraphy (fig. 101)* also generally attributed 
to him. On the left, under the imperial seal, die inscription reads:''Bestowed on 
[Chaol Chib-chung* 71 a eunuch attendant in Hsiao-tsung’s palace* which seems 
to confirm the attribution, 51 Hs 3 ao-t$ung r s brush-work is heavier and more 
sensuous, his individual characters more elongated than those by KdO-tSUng- 
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Si, j-fl, Attributed id Empcmr 
Kuang-rsunp. (] 347-1100; t. 3E89 
94], Couplet hy Han Yti- Fan 
mounted at an album leaf, j?.k on 
Silk, S k x SX in, (i£,J k 11 cm}, 
Bequest of John M. Crawford, 

Jr, a^SR (rLjS9-.jlS5.il} 



Fig. 103. Emperor Ning-rtunp 
(|l^4 12.3.4; :r. 13-94 1234), Inicrip. 
rion on On a Mevntnin P&th tn 
Spring, by ViLaan (iCfiC*, 

1 [90-1 zi j). Album leaf, ink and 
color on .tjlk, iO% )i 17 in- (3.7,4 * 
43.1 cm), National Palace Mu- 
.KUrn, Taipei 
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Tij. 304 Ving Me:-tzu {3362- 
uja), Inscription cf iw6 on i^yrn 
of Icy Silk-., by Ma Lin (ca. [ i So¬ 
ulier i2jfi). Hanging scroll. ink 
and coJor on silk, jrivi x ly 1 /* in. 
fjoi x 4p.(5 cm). J^aLatc Muscmn. 
Beijing 


Bui while extremely fluent, the brush work is less varied, and does not show 
the influence of the archaic clerical script. The couplet describes the stillness 
of a pond at evening: 

Above rhe pond,, a thin mist envelops the emerald greent 
At water's edge, the late sun plays with dragonflies. 

Hsiao-tyung was succeeded in 1190 by the unfortunate, mentally dis¬ 
turbed Kuang-tsung (1147-32001 r, 11R9^94), who, after less than five years on 
the throne, was forced to resign in favor of his son Ning-rsung 11164-12141 
r. 1194-1224). While no estant work by Kuang-tsung is known, the Couplet by 
Han (pi. 34) may prove to be from his hand. The couplet is taken from a 
poem by the great T'ang writer Han Yu (768-824 )i 

[The bamboo's] lofty appearance defies the austerity of autumn, 
l.f5 chaste C^Enr surpasses the lush beauty of spring.' 
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Although this calligraphy iiras been attributed to Emperor Ning-tsung,*' it does 
not agree with accepted examples of his handwriting (fig. In deed i the 

square, carefully balanced form of the regular script shows the .strong influence 
of Kao-csung and is more typical of die hand ol an earlier Southern Sung em¬ 
peror and very different from die freer, snore expressive forms of most tbir- 
tccnih-ccnmiy imperial calligraphy, 

During the reign of Ning-tsung, his consort, the empress Yang Mei-izu 
(niSz-izjz), was also a formidable presence, both in politics and in Lhe arts, 
Starting our as a young musician in the palace of Empress Wu [the wife of 
Kao-rsung), Yang Mci-rzu found favor with Ning-tsmig and maneuvered her 
way into becoming his wife. Wielding great power in court politics, she played 


PI- K. Empress Yang Mei-tru 
{1161-1232 J, Quatrain an Yeiiata 
Jitait. Ka31 mounted at in alburn 
leaf, ink on silk, 3I4 x tn. 

{13.S k ^4. j cm). of job li 

M, Crawford, Jr., aplMl 
{t9B9.jfii.13J 
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FI. j6. Empress Vang 
([] 62 — I Z}z). Qwfff7i»?T PH Sprnigi 
RaJisna. Pm mounted as an jI- 
bum leaf, ink t.m silk, s $Vb iii. 
(23.2 k 24.4 cm). Bequest of 
John M, Crawford, |t. „ J;?S8 
(1989.363.] 2) 


ait important role in the installation of the ntxi emperor, Li-rsnng, Following 
the death of her husband.' 11 

Yang Mei -nil's poems on flower paintings reflect a new kind of lyric 
poetry that became increasingly popular during chc thirteenth cenTury. On 
a painting of two branches of blossoming plum entitled Layers of ley Silk 
(fig. 104), by the thirteenth-century Academy painter Ma Lin, for example, 
Yang Mei-tzu wrote a poem, dated 


Like a cold butterfly passing the night in the corolla, 
Embracing rhe rouge center while recalling a past encounter. 
How lovely are rite buds at rite rip of the chilled branch: 
Such is the beauty that adorned tbe Han pa I nee. 
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PL 57- Emperor t.i-i.iisisg {ilos - 
1264 ; t . 1214 - 64 ). Ceitpfcf ftvm jj 

PaiHt by Hiin thing, ililttl liflr. 

Fan mounted 3? an album leaf, ink 
cm silk, S \ K/'i :m. (lo.j s 2],f cm). 
Bequest of John JV 3 , Crawford, Jr. n 
njSS (NjR9.jfij.2j) 


Both the plum blossom acid the butterfly allude ro l he transitory nature of 
physical beauty* desire* and life itself 515 The frail blossoms, chough not a literal 
illustration of the poem, are through rhe words of the poem transformed into 
an emblem of incense Ins man feeling. 

Shuen-fu Lin, in his study of Southern Sung lyric poetry, describes what 
he sees as "an increasing narrowness of vision, a sensual plenitude of images,’ 1 
culminating in lL the retrear coward the object,"’'' In dir poetic genre of "songs 
on objects’ 1 (yung-wu tz'u), Lin argues, the Southern Sung tz'a poet “shrinks 
from the vast world of his lived experience and concentrates his creative vision 
on one tangible object,™ We can observe in Southern Sung painting a similar 
'‘retreat toward fhe object." It is best exemplified in the genre of still-life 
flower painting. In earlier Southern Sung landscapes char depict "'poetic ideas" 
[fig, too)* rhe painter,, in illustrating a poem, projects onto the picture plane 
the story of the poem. In later Southern Sung painting* by con erase, poetic feel¬ 
ing ls focused on one object, which is endowed with an immediate, sensuous 
presence- 

Two poems by Vang Mcbrzu, composed by the aging empress For her hus¬ 
band, Ning-tsung, arc representative of the later South cm. Sung manner. They 
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arc written in a discinctivdy expressive regular script and date from the early 
]22Qj. The Quatrain on Yellow Roses {pi. 35) reads: 

Snowy stamens dor die render yellow l flowers!; 

The rose is wee with the morning dew chat dampens my garmenr. 

As die west wind sweeps away the wild bees and butterflies, 

E alone, ir fhe border of Heaven, keep Cumpahy with the fragrant 
cassia tree. 

And the Quatrain on Spring* Radiance (p!. 36): 

My makeup worts and faded, only the seem lingers, 
brill E shall enjoy spring's radiance before my eyes, 

Once you said co me. Now a year blooms quickly and as quickly dies! 

May we now forsake worldly splendors for the land of wine? 5 * 

One Imagines that the Quatrain on Yelloio Rotes was illiuscraccd, simply, by a 
branch of yellow roses, while chc Quatrain on Spring t Radiance might have 
been illustraced by a paler flower, white pear or apple blossom. The poet, in a 
voice both intimate and amorous, implores her lover to forsake the world and 
co retreat with her to “The land of wine.” The same lyrical feeling of devotion 
and longing is beautifully expressed by Yang MebcztYs calligraphy, which h 
Though clearly derived from that of Emperor Kao-uung [pi. 3,1}, is looser and 
intentionally awkward, with a naive, feminine quality. 

Emperor [.i-tsung (1105-1164; r, 1114-64), a ruler of moderate tempera¬ 
ment, was the most accomplished of the late Southern Sung imperial 


hg- toj. Attributed to Li SungL 
(arrive ca. 090 -11 j.o}. The ffaitg- 
tjknut {tare tit Moonlight, ca, riLO, 
Fan mounted js an album leaf 
ink and color on .silk, li !■> SH: i flr 
(it.J a 11 cm). National Palace 
Museum, Taipei 
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PI- 3H- Emjunrtr Lhwun^ (IJLO5- 
II&4; r. [Z24 — 64}. C-oupUt on Ait- 
tumn Sky. Han mounted as an 
album Leaf, ink on silk, 9'$ x 7 
in. (>M h 37 .i cm). Bequest of 
John M. Crawford, Jr., [<$S 
frgS9.363.20) 


Calligraphers. Hi$ CoUpUt frttm a Poerm by Hun Hung (pE. y?) t dated Tl6l t takes 
two lints from a poem by the Tang dynasty poet Han Hung (active ca. 766—80) 
entitled “Farewell to Yuan Shcn on His Return to Chiang-tungY 

The sounds of the tide rise at noon; 

The greens of the mountains are deepest in the south. 

These lines may be an illustration of a favorite Southern Sung scene, the fa¬ 
mous Hangchow bore at [he mouth ot the ChlenTang River, an example of 
which is seen in The Hangchow Bore in Moonlight { fig, 105), attributed to Li 
Sung (active ca. 11530-1230), Li-tsung, in a large regular script based on the 
square forms of Kao-tsung, abandons tbc archaistic pre-Tang Chih-yung mode 
(fig. 95), returning to the monumental wrist-and-arm action of such T'ang 
models as Ou-yang Hsiln and Yen Chcn-ch'ing (fig, 47). The result is a swiftly 
formed, crisp brushwork that is at once freely expressive and well balanced. 

An excellent example of Li-tsung's cursive script is the Couplet on Autumn 
Sky (pi. 38}: 

Deep in the autumn, waters are clear to the bottom [of the lake]; 

Abet rain, blueness extends across the sky. 
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Pi. Y), Eropetot Li-'tsung {j 205 - 
12.64s r. >124-64). Qudirdiii on 
SiivwCt/rrrcd VKeii Lake. Fan 
.mourned is an album leaf, ink on 
Silk, <}h * in- (25-Z \ IJ.l cm), 
bequest of John M. Crawford* Jr., 

r^SS (19S9 



Framed within the narrow oval of rhe silk fan, the sprightly characters, in rich 
lacqucr-black ink, arc knife sharp and restrained- Marching rhe calligraphy, 
one imagines, could have been rhe barest description of water and sky, captur¬ 
ing the essence of quietude and meditation. 

l.i-tsung’s Quatrain on Snow-Covered Weft Lake (pi, 35) describes the leg¬ 
endary beauty of West Lake in Hangchow, by this time developed into a resort 
for the Southern Sung emperors; 

On the Jake, a bright frozen mist lingers; 

On rhe lake, brilliant sights beckon. 

from rhe pavilion, I gaze ar the mountain peaks; 

The color of snow and a hazy vapor shine in my wine cup. 

In die Quatrain by Meng Hao-jun (pk 40), the emperor transcribes a landscape 
poem by [be famous T'ang dynasty poet Meng Hao-jan (689-740): 

En the Ch an meditation ball, on the mono rai atop, hangs a priest’s mite. 

There is no one outside the window, only birds dying by a srr-eaim 
As dusk half envelops the mountain path, 

I hear the bells toll over the endless greenery. 
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Pi- 40. Emperor 1 j-tsung (jjoj- 
[2641 r. ] 214-64}, Quatrain by 
.\ffng f-fat/-j\in, Han mininl^j 3,4 
2:1 album iiaf, ink on silk, 9 
in, (2i~9 x 14.7 cm), m:qut:si 
or John M. Crawford, Jr. f jejSB 
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P] 41. Emperor U-[5un£ {eio^- 
*164; r, 12,14-64). Qwitrfin an 
Lais Sptitig. Fan mcmnrcd aa an 
album leaf, ink on silk k x 
Ln. (144 s 23^ -cm}. Biquc&[ of 
John M. Crawford, Jr., J-ptM) 

([gSj.3-63.22) 
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PJ. 4±. Emperor Li-csung (noj- 
I ii$4; r. $4}. Qtautdi/i an d 
Spring G&rdtn Pan mounred at 
am album i n It on si IJt, ] r k 
9^1 jn. (zJf x 24.2 cm). Bequest 
of John M. Crawford, Jr.. 19S8 

{i9&9.j6yzi) 


Both poems, wriiren in a fluent running script, dare from the last years of Li- 
rsung's life. Tire swiftly executed brushwork has gained in both suppleness and 
ren.sile .strength, as individual brushstrokes are now switched from die round 
to the square and back again to the round with perfect ease and control. 

In tllie Quatrain art Lain Spring (pi. 41), the emperor laments the coming 
of old age: 

How spring makes me sad! 

Timidly I bear the passing ol Spring. 

The young lady has no feeling for me, 

She treats my Jove merely as that of a waning spring, 

Life for the aging emperor, however, was not without its pleasures, The 
Quatrain an s Spring Garden (pi, 42), in a charming cursive script, was written 
for the ''noble consort" who inspired the poem: 

Last year I saw a branch scented with a red fragrance; 

baimly, I imagined red corollas with Iitrie makeup. 

Today, in the palace garden, such colors abound- 

Perhaps, without knowing it, I prayed to the god of spring. 
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jv.. Ctttitftipx . es&iib, L^r. {Ne-* York: China 
Heme Gallery, Our a I nu ru If in iVnierica, 
r^Ki), p, jCi, 

TL. bet Ktsi-iiang Chu. "Nan-Sung huang-diih 
bhu-fa h " p. 33 . 


;! i. See trltfi 1 n*. in ChiHtit CailigKfiry hW 
Painting t.allfittan nf p. -y. 

j. See liSftj Yii-bia ECkt, Chinese Caiirgr 4 j>hf, 
exhib, car ■:Ph-I^d^lphi-< Philadelphia Mb- 
■scusn of Atr, no. id; afld Wili-RO 
''Jl'eny, ChrsUfr Painting arid Ctl{ligpiphy r (t 
Sumey: 6 p pint bxau fjifrr frvtn (be 
jvbn M. Ctmufrutd. ft. . Cif^UmMii (New York; 
Dm-v-er PuW 1 lJ rkmj r p. aH. 

7-1 Set E 1 01 iCng Chu, "Nan-Sung hoar j-shiSi 

ihii-fj h “ pli. jr-jj. 

75. Set ChUng QwbM-beJV. The [denricy or Yang 
Md-rau and rht Minting! of Ma Yliin-'pini 

L. 1 in National P&!&i! Mrtjtut 1 : iftiS-tiin I 0,1- 
p! , n z. nn. 1 (May Igd?), pp- t and ro. j 
(JiLly [^£7)1 pp- S-tv aJsei Oiianj Chao-sben. 

Siktu'.rrjr-j-i | j!r tii-but t sui-p rNuLCi <m Sludging 

i'ainring* ar [n,' DwHe Scpam) Nj 

rional Miiseifn-,- i???)- pp. rc-jS 
jd. See Hi/ts Ffinkel, Tht Flowtrinyr Phoit and 
thf i\\uZTt Lady: I r: tertynta n at of fjfixjTejr 
Putt*? {New S fawfti: Yale UnNieniry Prew. 
J376). chap. ]; aud Ma^gLe Bicklordei al... 
Jtf-’riej af jaJr, Sbut oflcr. Tht Flmorrittg PiuTti 
i^biyuie Ars, rEliib, cai. fNs™' Haven: Yale 
Uisivef 5 -i!}' jVr fSallery- pp, si-^S. 

77. Sruien-hi LiiJ r Tk? Thtnif'jnxtit^ri of the iJ/y- 
»tsc Lyicfll Tradifitm: Onaag fCwt tmd South¬ 
ern Ti n Feniry (lYinottois: Princeeon 
University Press, [57B). pp. - 6 , LI. 

5&. Adapred frttna a [ranxEirioo by Adtle Kickccr. 
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C" Introspection and Lyricism; 
) Southern Sung Painting 


Ma Ylfcm facuve ca. 090-1225). 

fjtftail I Tinn JV/wAfr VTrwVflif fl 
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Southern Sting art, because it was dominated by the court, mtlit be setts 
against the political lencf intellectual dimate of foe time. Devastated by their 
loss of northern China to the Chin invaders the StuLiihefji: Sung emperor Kao- 
rsung (r, uiy-fil) u;id hi? conservative ministers held. the reform policies of 
idky-’Sy and their reappSication In : 093-1115 responsible for the rapid decline 
of the Norcbem Sang, Rachcr than trying to initiate further institutional 
changes, they renewed the appeal of Neo-Confucian morality as a way- of revi¬ 
talizing the empire. After rbe humiliating prate treaty with the JurdlCn Chen 
in 1141, Kao-tsung, intent on consol idacing his persona] rule* established an in¬ 
creasingly absolutist and repressive government. 

After Kao-tsung's successor, Emperor Hsiao-esung (r, renegoti¬ 

ated and improved the peace terms with the Chin in 1165, Southern Sung 
China enjoyed a fo]l century of growth and prosperity. During that time, how¬ 
ever, two crises in the imperial succession severely damaged the moral author¬ 
ity of the court: the deposing, in of the mentally il! emperor Kuang-tsung 
fr, irSg--94) in favor of his son Nang’tsung (r. and a palace coup 

in 1225 following rbe death of Ning-rsung, who died without an heir, which re¬ 
sulted in die installation of Li-tsung (r„ 1224-64).' 

For conservative Southern dung scholars and thi inkers„ who believed that 
the only answer ro the ills of society was moral transformation, disenchant¬ 
ment with court affairs typically led to an increased focus on self-cultivation 
through meditation and philosophical reflection on human affairs. When Em¬ 
peror Hsiao-tsung ascended the throne in tidl, the great Neo-Confucian phi¬ 
losopher Chu Ffsi advised thr«r the new ruler expel the jurcben Chin, follow 
the Confociun practice of “the investigation of things leading to the perfection 
of knowledge, * and place only men of high moral principle in office. 1 Chu 1 Iss 
and his followers, in thek Neo-Confucian philosophy, known as the School of 
Fao { Vto-hmehU established the concept nt Ike-Pang, or the Orthodox l,in- 
eage of the Tao, in which they claimed direct lineage from the ancient sage 
ksrsp Ygo and Shuo, through Confucius and Mencius, and the early Nonrhern 
Suog Neo-ConfuciantstSr Emperor Li-tsung, in an attempt to bolster the 
itriage of the Court, appointed scholars of the School of Tao to high court 
office, and to strengthen foe South earn Sung claim a? the legitimate heir to the 
Con foe- ai-i stale, ho proclaimed Neo-Confucianism,, now designated the School 
of Principles, the official philosophy of the state. 
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With the threat of firs: Chin, then Mongol, in vision L<H] msnj^ on m 
northern border, and government officials preferring stability acid inaction to 
innovation and change* Southern, Sung China turned inci ens IngJ y inwaid, In 
Southern Seng painring* die deepening introspection is reflected in a gradual 
shift of imagery from a realistic rendition of nature to a symbolic representa¬ 
tion of sinyie flowers, nock$. and frees. 

A Fishermans Lodge 

By the late twelfth century, Lin-an, the Southern Sung capital, was not only 3 
greai metropolis of wealth and commerce but also a cultural haven of refined 
living and elegant taste. 5 Wedged between West Lake, tbt: Che esniity, and the 
Eastern Sea (Map 4), the city lacked the spaciousness and symmetry of 
an ideal imperial capital; its natural beauty, however, was unparalleled. Thir- 
tecnth-ccntury eyewitness accounts of the city, including that of the Venetian 
traveler Marco Polo (who called it ‘‘the finest city in the world”), describe the 
great amenities of urban lifcL tine taverns and restaurants, pleas tire bouses, 
shop* specializing in every luxury and exotic product imaginable, and goods 
from all over China and other parts of the world.* West Lake, always decked 
with gaily decorated pleasure boats and humming day and night with the clat¬ 
ter of banquets and Festivities, was surrounded by Buddhist and laoist temples 
and magnificent villas and gardens. Many owners of private estates vied wirh 
one another in rheir extravagant life-styles and lavish entertaining. A leading 
aristocrat of the day, Chang Tzu, who modesdy styled himself the Master of 
the Studio of Frugality, for example, resided in a palatial retreat situated north 
of the city that comprised some eighty buildings, bridges, and artificial! ponds, 
where he held no fewer than one hundred thirty-seven feasts and outings in a 
single year.' 

Vv'ith fictional is m within the palace making official careers ever more haz¬ 
ardous and unrewarding, life away from the pressures of court, a life of reclu¬ 
sion and often of luxury as wdl, became much desired, for rhese wealthy 
aristocrats and scholar-officials, however, the obfcctlve of a reclusive life was, 
in the words of the modern scholar Shucn-fu Lin, “nor pleasure but refine¬ 
ment , . . the pristine and transparent state of being." 

Fishermans f.^dge at Mount Hti-tui {pi. 41]. fotmerly attrsliuted to Wang 
Shen [ca- rojt-jfcer 1104), is the work of rise Southern Sung scholar ■official, 
poet, and painter Li Chieh (ca. 1124—after nyi). 7 Bom in Ho-yang, Honan 
Province, shortly before the Jurdken Chin invasion, Li Chieh was given the 
name Chieh by his father in tribute to die "fang dynasty recluse poet Yuan 
Chieh (723—771); the political climate around 1124. was already ominous 
enough for the eider Li to project a life of reclusion for his newborn son. De¬ 
spite Ids father's prediction, however, Li Chieh, after immigrating to the south 
and earning his thm-ihih degree isi the early 1150s, went on to serve the South¬ 
ern Sung court, both at provincial posts and in the capital. In the istfos, he 
built near L^ike T ai in the Hsi-sas Mountains, Chekiang Province, a retreat 
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For himself and his family called the Fisherman's Lodge, which he also used as 
a meeting place For his poetry club, In nyo, after a final governmenr assign¬ 
ment in Szechwan, Li retired to the Fisherman's Lodge, He died there after 

fisherman's Lodge at Mount MsFsai was painted about 3170, before the 
lodge was aciually built, It has colophons dated front 3185 to 1191; written at 
Li's request by seven of the best-known and most successful scholar-officials 
of the day, Fan Ch'cng-ta (uz.6—115^3) was special Sung envoy to the Chin in 
tl/O, minister of state in 1179, and a leading calligrapher, poet, naturalist* and 
author of travelogues; Hung Mai (1123-1101) was a special envoy to the Chin 
in jifii and subchancellor of the Han-lin College; Chou Pi-ta (1126-1104) was 
prime minister In S1S7; Chao Hsiung another envoy to the Chin, 

was prime minis Ler in 217s 1 Wang Lin (u 28-1192) was prime minister in 1190, 
and so on. Thus, the painting by Li, together with its impressive colophons* 
constitutes an extraordinary artistic and social document of Southern Sung 
scholar-official culture. 

Because Fisherman) /W^was painted before the lodge was built* it docs 
not represent an actual place, but rather a projection by the artist- A landscape 
in the archaic btuc-and-green style, It depicts a country home modeled afrer 
the prototypical image of a scholar's retreat, Wang-sFuan Vilia (fig, 17), done 
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by the eighth-century T'ang poet and painter Wang Wei. Unlike Li Kung-lirfs 
Dwelling in the Lung-mien Mountains (fig. 106), which was also inspired by 
Wang Wei's composition but which describes specific topographical features of 
a real site. Li Chieh’s imaginary landscape is symbolic and unspecific. Li 
Chichi property, situated between the Cha and Tfiao streams, was buik at the 
site of the home of the famous eighth-century ’Fang recluse peer and painter 
Chang Chih-ho (active ca, 756-62). known as the Fisherman of Misty Break¬ 
ers; hence the name Fishermans Lodge. 

The painting shows a lakeside villa surrounded by hills (pi- 43a}, On the 
shore are weeping willows and fir trees, and on the lake a scholar in a skiff 
drifts by dense clusters of lotus leaves. The style of the landscape, built up with 
soft round dots, recalls the manner of Tung Yilan’s The Hsiao and Hsiang Riv¬ 
ers (fig, 107). long praised by Mi Fu as expressive ol the reposeful landscapes 
of the south and the elegant "plain and natural" taste of the scholar-artist/ As 
a symbolic landscape the quiet, undramatic image thus reflects, through 
identifiable historical and stylistic allusions, the deeply cherished cultural ideal 
of reclusion, 

Li Chich senr the painting to his friends, asking if they would contribute 
comments or colophons, and in effect calling for a gathering in absentia. This 
exchange of literary and artistic works among friends followed in a long uadi- 


J J 3 . 4j. Li Cl'ifli It*- ut4 flftcr 
j e■=>l i. fisherman j L&dgi &{ Mount 
Hsi-tdi, ea. etjo. KpndscrfJl. ink 
and color tsn silk, [G s 53^ in. 
(40.7 k cm), Request of John 
M- Crawford, _[t„ (135)9,363.10} 


CV«l«af 

Pi. 43a. Detail, pi. 43 
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Fig, igri, After Li Kung.-lin (ca, 
1041-1106), Dwelling tn the Lung- 
mitn Mountain^, Detail. Hand- 
scroll,. ink on paper, nFs s 343/^1 
in. (1S.9 k ^4.6 vm), Nations! 
Palace Museum,. Taipei 


tion that was begun at Wang H si-chib's famous literary meeting at the Orchid 
Pavilion in a.D. ^3, when a group oi friends gathered co create a collection of 
poeroi. 

Fan Ch cng'ta, who wrote the first colophon for Fitkertmn's l.ndge, care¬ 
fully sets the arcistic and literary standard. His calligraphic evsap (fig. ioIS), 
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dated nEfj and written in a bolt! running Script, is both A visual and verbal ac¬ 
companiment to Li’s panning* explicating ant! enhancing the iIt]age and plac¬ 
ing it in a personal and historical confetti. In the colophon F:in recalls how, 
when he and Li Chich hrsr met as young officials in Anhwei in the ll^os* they 
already spoke ol their longing for retirement. By this time. Fan hat! retired 
and was no longer in good health: 

Although |Li Chichi built his Fisherman’s Lodge later in his life than I, 
he is in good health, anti can still cake care of his parents. ... I am ten 
thousand rimes mure envious uf [Li Cinch] than he urtCe was of foe. I 
hope my illness will subside. When the peach blossoms bloom and rhe 
screams are flowing, ! shall sail to l Isi-sai in a skiff and ask him to buy 
fish and wine, We shall sing songs of the oars, write verses along the 
Streams, and invite young fishermen and woodcutters m come sing with 
us. . . . With emerald waters reaching to the sky and Lhe sound of the 
rain beating on the thatched awning, we shall enjoy a nap after drink¬ 
ing. What a wonderful way to renew our friendship! 

Fan's calligraphy shows the stylistic Influence of the lace Northern Sung mas¬ 
ters Huang T'ing-chien and Mi Hu, both of whom were popular among South- h ] :6- 

em Sung scholar-am&ts. Compared wirh the brushwork of both Huang and Li Chichi Fisherman: Lodge at 

Mi, however, Fan's Is relatively flat and lacking in variation {figs. lO^a-e). Typ- Mottm Hsi-mi. dared J1U5 (p!. 43) 
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Fit-. iG?. After Tung Yuan (died 
'tti-ij. Tbs hhiito and Ik Ling Riv¬ 
en. Handstrcdl, ink and color on 
silk, 39^ k in.(son [41.4 cm). 
Palace Museum. Bering 



Fig, roya, Fan Ch'cug-a (jei^- 
|[9j). L j,i:i;i! I of j, colophon Lu 
Fisbtrpui7ii Lodge +rr Mount L fsl- 
tdi (fie- j dS} 

Fig. iogh. Huang T’ing-chien 
(iD.yj-uo^). Deiai’ From Scwi!for 
Cfisiiig Td-i u.rJF (iK fl]sn (lg. fif:.) 

Fig. roye. Mi Fu (join no?). 
Detail from Roe*n Written in a 
Host an the Itr t River (p|. 
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ical of Southern Sung calligraphy it emphasizes, in an expressive and in Formal 
script, broad movement rather chan ehc articulation of individual characters. 

The next colophon, dated 1188 , ls written bp Hung Mai- Hung writes 
char his father once owned a painting of a fisherman by the cighch-ocnruty re¬ 
cluse painter Chang Chih-ho, in which 

[he landscape looked bke the Hsi-sai Mountains. . , . [Li Chieh] has 
now acquired this property, because we can no longer visit with Chang 
Chih-ho, we shall have to settle for visiting with Li, And if we can not 
actually go ID lilt Hsi-sai Mountains, we shall have to settle For viewing 
Li's painting Fisherman's Lodge'. 

In several of the colophons, there ate references to the vicissitudes of Li's 
career as well as veiled expressions of envy of his worldly successes. Tin]ugh 
considered an exceptionally able official, Li had led a checkered career, having 
twice been relieved of his duties, first in the late tiGos and again in ity^; as a 
result, he did not enjoy a consistent friendship with many of the grandees of 
the court. Writing his colophon in 1190, Chou Pi-ta recalled thai when Li first 
brought the painting to him in nyo, he had declined the invitation to write 
ait inscription because '’working in the [bustle of the| capital, I found it 
difficult to say anything about [the beauties of J the streams and mountains 
of Hsi-saiT In ti^o, now that Li was "the imperial secretary it] charge nf Ithe 
finances of) the whole of Szechwan, with officials and clerks from sixty-one 
prefectures and hundreds of thousands in the military under his jurisdiction," 
Chou, himself retired, queried: ‘'How can this be your time to talk about 
reclusion?' 

Chao Hsitmg, also retired, wrote his colophon in a 190, on. the day of the 
winter solstice: 
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This LS Wu-hting’s sceneiv at its [test. . „ . When 1 think of my own; 
pi dee, how fu.se it it stems; ... But JLi Chieh’sJ talent and ability arc 
juse now beginning no be used. Our emperor, having just ascended the 
throne, has promoted him. How can be be a hcimic at bis Fisherman's 
Lodge? 

Finally, Wing Lin retails In his colophon, dated in)r, how years before be 
bed visired and admired the ancient Kite of Chang Chth-Ws retreat at Hst-sai 
and was surprised to find that Li Chech had acquired that famous property. 
When Li first asked him in uSj (soon sifter his second disgrace) to write a colo¬ 
phon, Wang too bad declined. But now, with Li wishing him after his retire¬ 
ment, he writes; 

Sirtce I know that [Li Chich] is as honest and as poor as 1 am, I as¬ 
sumed that his new Fisherman’s Stodge would not lie too grand. So 1 
asked hiim about his plans, and he replied; 11 1 aha]l Slave the pines and 
thickets removed, and shaH build some dozen simple structures, . . , [f 3 
wanted so meriting more grand , . , 3 wouid have to wait for the Yellow 
River to dear. ' l dapped my hands and laughed, saving, '“Then your 
painting A Fishm-min's Ladge is but a figment of your imagination! Oo 
you remember how you laughed at my rusticity?" [Li,J too, laughed, 
and said, "You can write aSl rbis down [on my scroLllT 


The Southern Sung Painting Academy 

Professional court painting under the Southern Sung Nourished for t b ree gener¬ 
ations following the reestablish men i or the Painting Awdcmy in l.in-an in the 
1140 s. i he first generation of artists,, under Emperors Kao-isung and Hsiao- 
tstmg, followed in the Jute Northern Sung tradition of representational realism 
and poetic evocation in painting. Under Emperor Klng-rsiing, in the early thir¬ 
teenth century, a second generation emerged with it; own distinctive idioms, 
developing through meditative introspection a lyric style that became the hall¬ 
mark of the Southern Sung. Finally* under Emperor l.i-isung, from the mos 
through the middle of ihe thirteenth century, a third generation of court paint¬ 
ers brought representational realism to a climactic finish while at the same 
time inaugurating a new age of symbolic painting. 

Southern Sung Academy painting continued to express the highest Sung 
Ideals of uvn, or a moral and cultural order, albeit in a manner more ciacunt- 
scribed and self-contained than first conceived in the early veal's of die North¬ 
ern Sung. Because the Academy tec mi red fresh talent from provincial painters’ 
guilds, die Academy painting style continued to draw inspiration from popular 
life and beliefs, so that while it eaLered to the refined taste of the aristocracy. It 
managed 10 retain a popular character.. Ic remained an art of representation 
and moral and political ideals, of visual beauty and technical and materia I 
splendor, 
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The Painting Academy Under Emperors Kao-tmng and 
Hsiao-uung {mid-114 os—Sp) 

By the middle of the twelfth century, the .shirr from the monumental land¬ 
scape painting of the Northern .Sung 10 the narrowly focused and intimate vi¬ 
sion of' the Southern Song was complete. If large wall hangings best express 
the heroic spirit of the early Northern Sung and long handscroils and narrative 
paintings best represent the perspective of the late Northern and early South¬ 
ern Song, it is the intimate format of round villi fans and square a]burn leaves 
(each about ten inches in diameter or across) that reflects the sensibilities of 
the Southern Sung. Here, paintings on silk fans appeared as .an objects, to be 
tarried and field In hand, enjoyed for their beauty as well as used for practical 
purpose. L lie circle and the square, ancient Chinese symbols ior heaven and 
earth, were ideal shapes lor pictorial designs that could he taken in at a single 
glance; the composition, in a round or square formal, comprising a balance of 
yin and yang elements, could be seen as a mirror of life forces both physical 
and spiritual. 

Southern Sung silk fans were decorated with pain 11 tig on one side and 
calligraphy on the other, with the image and the words enhancing each nr her, 
Li Ch’eng-stm, in bis essay on landscape painting (preface dared sail), com¬ 
mented, "in painting, in early rimes, whar could not he said in words was said 
in painting. Now it is the reverse- Whsi cannot he expressed in painting is, 
said in words,'"' Li also saw landscape composition as so interplay between sol¬ 
ids isbib) and voids {hsii}' “lOnc mustj seek the vosd amid the solid . , „ and 
the solid within the void . . filling the void and breaking up the sol id," ^ In 
Southern Sung landscape painting, blank space pbys a defining role sn a com¬ 
position and contributes its own presence. 

Hermitage by a Pine-Covered Bluff{ pi. 44 L a fan painting attributed to 
Yen IYu-yii (active ca. 1164-81), shows a cottage at the ba.se oFa rocky bluff 
that rises out of an inlet overgrown with tall reeds, I'he scene is perhaps at the 
mouth of the Ch’Een-t'ang River outside Lin-aft, nur far from the Eastern Sea. 
Yen Tz’u-yu, whose father was a member of Hiii-tsuug’s Academy, was him¬ 
self a member of the Academy and a recipient of the Golden Girdle under 
Emperor Hsiao-esung in the trdos. A follower of Li 1 ang, his style, as exem¬ 
plified in A fountain Market in Clearing Mut (fig. no), shows rock forms ren¬ 
dered in small ax-cut stroke. 

The solidly modeled rocky cliff in Hennisuge by a PiJUi-CtivtTfd Bluff re¬ 
calls ihc Northern Sung high-distance compositions of Fan Kuan (fig. jo) ;hk! 
Li 'Fang (fig. 73), bur. here [he earlier compartmentalized treatment of space 
has been replaced hv a unified composition. The view is compressed into the 
near distance, with the world beyond the cliff obliterated by mist. The mood 
of the sultry summer scene is quiet and serene. Compared with Li Chieh's 
Fhhitmnni Lodge (pL 43), which shows pleasure pavilions that suggest activity 
within, Yen Tfu-yus landscape, which probably illustrated a now lost poem 
tin reclusion that was mounted ori the other side ol Lhe fan, ;S Secluded and 
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mysterious; no figures are about, and (He thatched cottage is hidden among 
trees, behind a fence, bringing to mind tines by (he searly fifth-century recluse 
T’ao Ch'rcn: 

Daily I stroll contentedly in my gardem 
There is a gate, but it is always shut. 1 ' 

Tawing s #twF in a RaimWnn {pi- 45), by an urtidendhed Hite twelfth- 
terttury artist why painted in the highly e n limited, tbickening-and-t hi lining 
brush idiom ofKlfO Hui {pi. ST}, CaptU-ros within a oirde id less than twelve 
inches in diameter the timeless human struggle agaimE the knees of nature, 
exemplified by two filmier. 1 ; in □ violent storm pulling j loaded boat upstrearn.- 
|n MIT, Han Cbo, h! member of Hui-t$Un.g'$ Academy, modified the Morthern 
Sung landscape compositional patterns set down by Kuo Hsi — high distance, 
level distance, and deep distance — proposing ari alternative scheme: 

The viewing of Far-reaching distant mountains from the nearby .shore 
of a broad expanse ol water is the "wide distance.” Vast, hazy wilderness 
mists wit ft running screams that intersect each ocher and then disappear 
is rhe "lose distance." And where landscape elements diminish with 
distance, becoming tiny and disappearing in space, is the “remote 
distance.” 



Erg. jio. Yen Tz'u-yu {active ca, 

1 ilI^-Si). Moan min. Matittt in 
Charing Miit, Album leaf, ink 
u.ci lI color on .oik, id x iohfi in. 

2 5,> s 15-8 cm), bteer Gallery of 
Arc. Smithsonian Insttrurlon, 
Washington, L1.C- (pao.! 1 
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PL, 4+ Anfibured ro Vicu Tz'u-yu 
£;i. irci4 ffc), Htrrnitdgc 
by a Pwe-Cewnd Bluff. Fan 
mourned us an album leaf, ink 
and coEor on siEk, x 7 in. 

( 13 ,j x 13 LS cm). Purchase, Gift of 
Mr. and Mrs. Jeremiah MiLbank 
and Gift of Mary Phdp:-, Smith, 
in memory of Howard Caswell 
Smirh, by exchange, 1973 
Cl5>7J,itUt) 


Han Cho's scheme, a division based less on physical space than on atmosphere 
and its psychological dimension, was well suited to the lyrical vision of the 
Southern Sung painters. 

Another open cojnposition is seen in tgrets in Water Reeds (pi. 46) n by an 
unidentified late twelfth-century painter, which recalls Ma Ho-chih's Wild 
Geese (pi. 29), an image that symbolized the reestablishment of peace under 
the Southern Sung. Here, a family of egrets on a marshy bank is Joined by 
three egrets alighting from rhe sky. bamboo and reeds in rbc foreground, cxc 
cutcd in a beautifully con trolled rounded brushworlt : bend in the breeze. The 
birds and swaying bamboo define at once the finite world within the picture 
and the vast world beyond. 
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Sparrows, Plum Blossoms, and Bamboo (ph 47), which daces from [he same 
period, continues in the tradition of Hui-tsung's Finches and Bamboo (pi, 22). 

A fine interlace of branches leaves, flowers, and birds fills the circular space of 
ihc silk fan, but within the delicately balanced composition resides a dynamic 
tension as the nervously alert sparrows do not rest but merely pause on the 
springy branches. As a pair of sparrows watches from the left, a third on the 
right holds in its bill a coiled strand of grass, A master of derail, ebe painter 
Eavishes studied care on every petal, twig, and Fcarher : transforming chc natural 
forms Into a language of visual signs and creating a miniature universe w r hcrc 
things tiny and colorful Loom large and significant, emblems of the endless cos¬ 
mic pattern of creation. 


PI. 47 Unidentified artist {lare 
lith century). Tawing a Bam tit 
a Raimtorm. Hart mounted as an 
a 3 bum leaf, iakand Light color-on 
silk, 9V1 s 10.!'S in. (24.] x ly? cm). 
f'r«n the Collection of A, W, Bahr, 
Pmcfiasc, Fletcher Fund, [947 
bfyiOj} 
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H. 4-(S. UnidenriEitd amsi [kcc- 
Jitb century). £i*trts in W&r*r 
Herds. Fin, mounted as an album 
iL-af. ink and color mi -..Ik. j'i-V. x 
]&^i6 in. (tyj k cm). From 
the Collection oFA. Wi Eabr. 
Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1^47 
(47.1i.77) 


Two Birds on a Wintry Tree (pi. q&), attributed to Li "Li (ca, mo-after 
1197), shows a pair of scissors-tailed birds perched oji a gnarled, snow-covered 
tree growing on a ledge above a cascade, The fan painting compares closely in 
its composition with an album leaf, Birds in a Tree Above a Cataract (fig. iei), 
a pa i ruing signed by Li TL A eons u mm ate draftsman, Li 'll, a deputy director 
of ihc Academy, was the leading flower, bird, and animal painter of the Iasi 
quarter of the twelfth century. His album leaves A Large Dog Walking and Two 
Chicks Waiting to Be Fed, both dared 1197 and in the Palace Museum, Beijing, 
are masterpieces of realism. Tbe two pictures of paired birds are occasional 
paintings,. given as birthday gifts to elderly couples. The birds are known as 
shott-tai, or longevity birds: each has a white head, a white stomach, and two 
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I 3 j. 47. Unidentified arrisx (lace rich eenmry). SparyQtui, 
Pfam Bhmms, and B&mbw. Fan. mounted as an 
album leaf, Ink and color on silk, io.'t 1 to/'i in. 

(15.7 x. ifi.S cm). I 5 (':l’| ut(r of Miry Clark Thompson, 
lifaj {14,80,467) 
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Jong tai: feathers, which symbolize longevity lines [shyu-tai), the hues around 
the mouth of in chiefly person. 1 he ancient tret, chough leafless in winter, is 
still full of vigor and energy. The stillness of the scene h enlivened by the 
water rushing beneath the birds, which symbolizes life eternal. Despite the win¬ 
ter oiofif, the scene exudes the cozy warmth of domestic bliss. 

A less serene side of nature is depicted in Gibbvm Raiding an Egrets Nest 
[pi. 49), also by a late twelfth-century master, which shows gibbons stealing 
the young in an, egret’s nest.' J The graceful shape of the anguished mnfber 
egret LS echoed in the raised arm nf the gibbon sitting atop I lie tree. The 
meanspiritedness of the taunting gesture is matched* paradoxically, by the ex¬ 
quisite beauty of the drawing. 

f he Painting Academy Under Emperor iVibiy -tsung 
(1194-1224) 

The genius of Southern Sung Academy palming is seen most clearly in the 
works of the Ma family, which for five generations dominated the Academy. 

Ma Fen (born ca. 1060), a native of Ho-chung, Shansi Province, was a mem¬ 
ber of Emperor Hui-tsung's Academy and a specialist in bird and animal paint¬ 
ing. After the Chin invasion, bis son Ma Hsmg-tsu (born ca. 10K0) went 
south, serving both as a member of Kao-tsung’s restored Painting Academy in 
I.m-an and as a connoisseur-adviser to the emperor. About the same time, 
Hsing-tsu’s sons Kung-hsien (born ca, tsto) attd Sbih-jang (born ca, taao) 
were also made members of the Academy/ 1 Shih-jung’s son Ma Yiian (burn 
ca. in the late twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, became the premier 



Pig. [[]. Li Ti (ca. ilio-after 
1 197), liirh it! cl Tttt A b&irt cl Cilt- 
sma. Album leaf, ink and lighr 
color on silk, x ml % in. (14.U x 
2,(3 cm], Mr. and Mts. A. L>a,n 
Pttry C*H«iici(i. The Cleveland 
Museum ot An (<>4-iJS) 
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FI 4S- At rei buied to Li Ti {ca. 

IJ id-after 1137). Two Birds ott si 
Wimry ‘iru. Allium leaf, ink and 
color on silk, yJ'S x 9/2 in. (23.7 x 
14.1 cm). ISociupst of John. M. 
Crawford-. jr., eg H:iJ (13Sg.3fi3.1j) 
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Pi. 49- I’nidirnlift'd anijl (JiGe 
[id-, century). Gibbons Raiding an 
F"Tiri'i F^tl mcnjn(psd h, 5 an 

sibiinc leaf,, mk and color on silk. 

<? in, (i4-i it H.S <it»). John 
Scewarr Kennedy Fund . [91^ 

(l?.]OO.I04) 
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painter of the Academy under Emperors Kuang-tsung and Ning-tsung, and 
was especially favored by Ning-tsung’s wife. Empress Yang Mei-Tzu (isfo- 
IZ31), Finally, Ma Yuan's son Ma Lin lea, iiSo—after 11^6) led the Academy 
under Emperor Li-isung through die middle of rhe thirteenth century, 

Si nee very little is known about even the most celeb rated of tine Southern 
Sung Academy painters, extant paintings are the only evidence of their activi¬ 
ties, The Ma family commanded a wide- repertory of subjects—-figures, land¬ 
scapes, and a variety of bird-and-fiower genres, in Meeting BtfU’etn Yao-shan 
tijjfJ Li Ae fhg. ns.), n late twelfth-ten jury painting signed by Ma Yuan's uncle 
Ma Kung'hsien^ the famous encounter between the Confucian scholar hi Ao 
{died ca. 840) and the Ch an Buddhist master Yao-shan takes place beneath 
the branches of a great pine tree, I hc setting recalls the meeting between 
Prince Ch'ung-crh and his retainer Tzu-fcn in Li T'angd Duke of Chin Re¬ 

covering Mil State (fig, 113). indeed, Ma Kung-hsien’s brush technique, in both 
his figures and landscape elements, derives from Li I ant;, who in turn fob 
lowed ii Kung-lm Ma Kung-hs ten's angular drapery Technique, which rejects 
that of Li Kung-im, in which rounded, centered brushstrokes begin with a 
knobby “[railhead ' 1 before breaking into crisp, angular folds {fig, 13k was fol¬ 
lowed by other Ma family painters. 

Extant works by Ma Yilnu {active ca. 11^0-1115) include Confucian and 
Ch'an Buddhist portraits, narrative compositions, landscapes with figures, 
flowers and birds, and series paintings of water and flowering plum. His paint¬ 
ings are profoundly infiluenced by Buddhism. Developing traditional Buddhist 
themes, they transform popular narrative images into deeply meditative ones. 
The Chun Monk lung^ban Wading d Stream (fig. 114), with a poem by Em¬ 
press Yang Mei-tzu, for example, treats the subject of a Buddhist monk cross¬ 
ing the water," In traditional Buddhist iconography, as seen in Latham Craning 
over a Stream (fig. usj, from the Five Hundred Latham, dated jitH, by the arti¬ 
san painter Chou Chi-ch'ang.'" the depiction is a supernatural drama of the 
Labans flying aver [he stream, with whirling clouds and trees and rushing 
water. By contrast, Ma Yiian'.s simple meditative in [age shows a humble mendi¬ 
cant monk on foot traveling across the empty space in solitude. 

Buddhist influence was all-pervasive in Southern Sung culture and soci ¬ 
ety. In popular Buddhist imagery, the lohans (worthies or saints; arhuts, in San¬ 
skrit): as Buddha's disciples, are shown in one of rwo positions, one sLanding 
or walking and the other seated. These represent two paths to enlightenment:: 
the former path, exempli fled here as the "monk traveling on loot" ibsing-chute - 
tang), achieved through living an active life of hand work and varied experi¬ 
ence in the real world, and the latter, achieved byway of the cultivation ol the 
mind through meditation and the contemplation of natural phenomena. 

According to the 7 'ion-bat seer of Buddhism, a school influential in the 
formation of Ch’an Buddhism, Buddha-nature is found in all things and ac¬ 
tions, Even the tiniest panicle of dust and die humblest act in life is deemed 
worthy of meditation* which leads to spiritual enlightenment, T'ien-r'ai Bud¬ 
dhism taught the threefold truth; first, all everts and things of the phenomena] 
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world art void-, empty, and unreal; second, all things enjoy a temporal 
existence as transient phenomena; finally, chc synthesis of emptiness and phe¬ 
nomenal existence, of universality and particularity, Is known as the truth of 
the mean, or middle. Hence, enlightenment is achieved Through a threefold 
mediration: on the empty and tmmateria]; on all created things in their stare 
of transiency; and on the mean, or both the real and the empty. There is total 
inicrpcnctration and identification between chc parts and the whole, between 
all the dharmai, or laws, and the ultimate cosmic unity; Buddha-nature is pres¬ 
ent in a single strand of hair or in a grain of sand, or as a T'ien-r’ai master 
would put it, "one thought is the |>n'J three thousand worlds. 1 " 11 

In Labans Watching a Stag {fig. 116), front the Five Hundred Labans, five 
lohans are seen gathered on a porch to meditate on a stag or goat. An eneO- 



rijj. 112 . Ma Ktuig-htiin (active 
ea. ii^Oi-itiJos), Meeting ffrcwrrrr 
Yao-sfoan and Li Ae. Hanging 
sauIk ink and cdor tin silk, -isH 
k ecjTh an. fars-9 k 4B.5 cm). 

Mil nar±rn i i. Kyoto 



Ti(r. Iiy Li T'ang (ca. LO^Os-ca. UJ.O?). 
Duke af Chin Recviafing His Smie. 
Detail, “Tiu-fan Presenting a Jade Disk" 
(pi. i6cj 
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Pic;, n^. Ma Yuan (icu^e ca. n^o- 
liifi. Thu Char: A/tfJjjfr Fung-iiisii} Wdd- 
i>tg (i Stream. Hanging scroti, :nk and 
goEoj on silk, joJi n ]j in. {77.6 \ jj 
cm}. Tokyo National Museum 


Pig. cc^. Chou Chi-cb"ang (active taro 
12th cjcilcmtvJ , Lpfrpf ft Civrfmg et-tr a 
Stream, from Fun Hundred Loh&m^ set of 
loo paintings, datable to 1178 88- Kang;., 
trig kjoIL ink and color on silk, 44/1 x 22 
in. (iii.1i ^.4 cm). [Yaiintiu-ji, Kyoto 


Fig. i]fi. Chou Chi-dvang (active laie mh 
century}, Lohant Watching a Stag, fiarn 
Pike FiKTidrid I.vham, datable to n 7S-■ SH ■ 
Hanging sc mil. jnk and color on silk, 44/2 
K i] in. (122.8 n 53.4 cm). f>aicoku-ji, Kyoto 


mium dated ieij, by the tidy twelfth-century Buddhist monk Te-hung, de¬ 
scribes a similar image of a lohan seared under a tree: 

Even the tree begs for the Law [dhetrmti ]. 

By offering its trunk as a neat; 

Even the stag shows a donor's heart, 

By presenting a flower from the hilly’ 

Viewing Plum Blossoms by Moonlight (pi. 50), 2 signed fan painting daring 
co the turn of the thirteenth century, is a represen rat ton by Ma Yuan of the 
viewing of, and meditation on, flowering plum trees. Ma Yiian derives his land¬ 
scape motifs and as-cut resture strokes from Li T’ang (fig. 87), a founder of 
chc Southern Sung fainting Academy In Mas painting, a scholar sits on a hill¬ 
top gazing ar rhe moon through sparse, twisted plum branches, while a boy 
holding a zither stands behind him. Symbol of the recluse scholar in the moun¬ 
tains, chc wild old plum, the first tree co blossom when winter still reigns, 
holds chc promise of spring, much as the recluse holds the beacon of morality 
and the hope of renewal in times of political turmoil. 11 ' The delicately sensuous 
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PJ. fO, Mr Yuan (active t^. injO'- 
1215). Viewing Pitsm Blensmf by 
MvaTiUght. Hart rridunicd IS in 
album Scat’, ink and color on silk,. 
& r iota in. C15.1 y US-7 cm). 
Cilr of John M. Crawford, Jr., in 
honor of Alfrcda Mnrck, ijjSG 
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plnm blossoms contrast dramatically with ihe rugged ptum tree boughs, while 
rhc flower’s brief bloom intensifies its ffagilily. 

Lin-ari: the home of the famous Plum Refuse Lin Pu (3^7-101^), a 
scholar who retired to grow plum trees ant! raise cranes on Mount Ku in West 
Lake* was the land of flowering plum during rhc Southern Sung. Here, the aes¬ 
thetic of the plum blossom was avidly cultivated. The early thirteenth-tenfury 
hedonist Chang Tz.il for example, planted a grove of three hundred flowering 
plum trees at his retreat In 1185 and catalogued methods for their care and con 
temptation.” Viewing Plum Blossoms by Moonlight illustrates one of Chang 
Tzu's ‘'fitting moments* for viewing plum blossoms, focusing on a splendid 
single plum tree in moonlight, with angular branches that [wise back upon 
themselves, rendered in a strong yet unaggressive round brushwork. The tree 
echoes [he words of the late twelfth-century Southern Sung poet Yang Wan-lit 
“The flowering plum in the grove is like the Feel use, filled with the spirit of 
open space, free from the spirit of worldly dust,*" The seated scholar, how¬ 
ever, is no simple mountain recluse, but rather an elegant guest in Chang 
Tzu's garden of artifice fa [hatched pavilion is seen in the lower right corner), 
where the Southern Sung cult of beauty Is infused with the sadness and nostal¬ 
gia of a diminished empire, a vanished utopia. 

For Chang Tzu and his friends? Buddhist thought offered the perfect 
rationale for luxurious 1 even decadent, living, “If 3 man can keep his heart 
pure . . , fandl enter the undifferentiated meditation, 7 ’ Chang Tim wrote, 

"then even if he is in a bedroom, or a wineshop, he cao go through the stages 
of enlightenment! to listen to music and singing voices must he a communing 
with spiritual wisdom,” Though wealthy, powerful, and immersed in palace in¬ 
trigues, Chang Tzu believed that he cultivated a tranquil and luminous mind, 
“detached from all grasping and dinging,” The goal of the cultured life 
should, in Other words, be spiritual enlightenment, the liberation of the self 
from the material world, :J 


Kip- CJ7- Afiti L.i Kuril;-1 in {lit- 
1041 -1 lofi). 7 'ae Wum-ming Re¬ 
turning If) lllh Lcul.iry. 

DeueL. Handsciolk ink and color 
on oik. E4^ifi n 104'ifc in. (jjji 
^t®. s- cm). Freer Gallery of Art, 
Sniiihsonian Institution, Washing¬ 
ton, D,C. h?.U7) 
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Fj^. ok. Attributed to Mi Yiiin 
(active ca m/0— Lijj). Rxnquct by 
LamtYti Light. Hanging scroll, ink 
and color on silk, 44 si] in- (m yx 
53.5 cm). National fialaee Museum, 
Taipei 

Fig. up. Chau Chi-ch'ang (nciivt 
brt ]2[h acmuiy). Lebfliti Viewing 
$ WUrerfi From Fine Htituirtd 
Liihatu , JjTiihlc Mi ir?K 88, Hang¬ 
ing scroll, ink and color on silk. 
44/1 s ir in. (iii.R x fj-4 cmY 
Daituku-ji, Kyoto 


Un I ike Chou Chi-ch'angs narrative approach in representing the act, of 
viewing (fig. 116), in Ma Yuan L s painting the scholar is seated in profile and 
looks away, drawing us into a deep psychological space. Ma learned this com¬ 
positional device from Li Kung-lin (fig. 117), who first introduced the meditat¬ 
ing figure looking away from the viewer into space in his representation of 
T ! ao Ch'icn's line; 

[He] sit[sj by the clear stream and com pastes] u poem. 3 * 

Instead of depicting the scholar merely viewing plum blossoms, Ma projects 
onto the landscape the meditative experience of the scholar: the tree's rhyth- 
mic energ> r h echoed in the companion tree at the right and in the jutting hill¬ 
ock silhouetted at the left, becomes a metaphor for rhe Buddha's dbarma, which 
permeates all things in the universe. 

Ma Yuan's treatment of the moon is also significant in Viewing Plum Rfas- 
soms by Moonlight. -Since the time of Hui-taunts Academy, nocturnal scenes 
had held a particular fascination for artists, Ma's Banquet by Lantern Light 
(fig. fi$) shows the palace decked out for feasting under lantern light on a 
clear, cool night. Unlike the sun, which illuminates objects in sharp detail, the 
moon reveals lorm through essential shapes anti parrerns, here rendered in 
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PI. iu Ma Yuan (active ca. ligo- 
dllt ). Sckotar Viewing ii WaterfsiU. 
AltmiW Ir-af, ink and color on riJk, 
g>'a x ]D/i in. (24.5 x 26 cm). G]ft 
of The Dillon Fund, 197? 

("37 


Mi's crisp* spare bmshwork. TJtis in parr explains the Southern hung prefer' 
once for scenes in monochrome, which fixes the viewer s attention on pure form. 

Ma Yuan's Scholar Viewings Waterfall {p]. 51), a signed album leaf dating 
co about 1220 h shows a scholar standing under a large pine iree and waiching 
che swirling waters at the foor of a waccrfalfi a boy with a double-knot coiffure 
waits behind, holding his canc. The picture echoes .a Buddhist narrative image 
of lohans viewing waterfalls bp Chou Chi-ch’ang (fig. 119K Btu unlike Chou's 
lohans. Mas scholar and valet, protected From the cascade by a railing, are 
no intrepid m cum tain, climbers, but rather introspective strollers in a garden. 
Barnhart has suggested that the painting recalls lines in a poem by the F ang 
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PI. 11. AfreT M-a Yiizn (active 
ca. r] 90-[iii). Viewing tht Moati 
Unfifi 4 Pfjsr ifrnr. early E^th 
century. Album leaf 1 , ink and color 
vn silk. JO n to in. (if,4 * If.4 cm )- 
Rogers Fund, [913 (13.33.5) 


poet I.i. Wh “On Visiting a Taoist Mister at rhe Tai-i'ieri Mountains and Not 
Finding Him’’: 

Wild bamboo cuts across bright clouds, 

A flying cascade Liangs from a green peak. 

No one knows where you have gone. 

In my melancholy* 1 have leaned against rwo, 
now three, pincs. L: 


fig* no. HsLa Kuri (active ce 
[ - j 1 jo). Sirtarus and Mqhw- 

ieiiiii, Pan and Items it. Hand- 
scroll., ink on paper, iS/a s 350 in. 
(4f>.j y HSy cm). National l^ilao; 
Museum, Taipei 


Mi Yuan has selected individual motifs* creating a painting that is in its ap- 
preach .like a verse of poetry. The large, dark pine is contrasted with the light' 
cr deciduous tree with autumnal foliage^ the bamboo Leaves behind the Large 
boulder arc silhouetted against mist and clouds; and the scholar, delicately exe¬ 
cuted in halting round nalihcad brushlines* gazes into the waters* seeking en¬ 
lightenment through meditation no the wondrous variety of nature. Here 
brush work and composition harmonize m a perfect union of style and 
meaning* 

Vitiaittg the Mty&n Under d Pint Tree [pi. 52), formerly attributed to Ma 
Yuan* repeats the motifs and brush work of Scholar Viewing a Waterfall. A 
scholar, seated beneath a great pine tree* holds a zither in his Lap, while a 
young attendant dozes nearby. Although the work lacks the psychic energy of 
the two earlier paintings, the relaxed yet forceful round brush work suggest* 
the hand of an early and close follower of the jnaster. 

The name Hsla Kuei (active ca. 1195-1230)* that of a slightly Later contem¬ 
porary ol Mi Yuan from Ch’ser-t'arig, Chekiang Province, i,S Synonymous 
with Southern Sung landscape painting. As ;jns Academy painter, Hsia Kuei, 
like Ma Yuan, derived his ax-cut brush idiom and compositional motifs from 
Ll T ang (fig. Ky). But whereas Ma included human figures in landscape pic¬ 
tures, Hsia remained primarily a poet of pure landscape. 

In Streattti and Mountains, Pure and Remtitt, an unsigned Jtandscrol more 
than thirty feet long, Hsia Kuei creates a monumental horizontal composition 
using LI TTng’s familiar motifs of pines and deciduous trees and ax-cut rocks. 
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In rhe handscroEl format, the three compositional patterns of the early North¬ 
ern Sung—level, high, and deep—are orchestrated into three horizontal 
movements, each with its own introduction and conclusion. Space remains 
compartmentalized, and disconnected silhouettes of mountain forms arc 
united by the mist and void around them. In the beginning section at the 
right, bare boulders are shown with two contrasting kinds of trees, rhc spindlly 
pine and rhc deciduous hardwood, To the left, a level-distance vista emerges 


Pi, H-sia Kuei (-active ca, nyj- 
[iioi. Mountain Afarbei in Citar- 
ing Afiti. Album leaf, ink un silk, 
x th in. (24.3 x ir.3 cm), 
jfilut .SiewHU Kennedy Fund, 19 n 
( 1 j. 3 eo.co 2 ) 
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Fig. he. Wing Hung [active ci. 
[l'jil —-S])_ iiight Viiwt (tf ihi tfiidt} 
and Hiitmg Riven, ca. 1150, De- 
Tail, “Mountain Market in <. I Its r- 
ing Mist." Pair cd handscrolLs in 
eight secrians, ink an silk. l-jlJi 
section approx, y!*i 1 34^3 in. 
(13.4 X 90.7 cm). Museum Fur- 
chase from the Edward L. Eiliotr 
Family CaNcaLan, The Fowler 
McCormick Fund, The An 
Museum, Princeton University 

{ 1 ^ 84 -5 4 ) 


with a monastery surrounded by oiks and pints. After an interval of blank 
spate s a dramatic second movement begins with a great high-distance over¬ 
hanging cliff (fig. eio). This is followed by a third movement* a deep-distance 
view of iciclelike mountain peaks siatiding silent in the misi. And finally, at 
the end of the scroll, a mountain village in the foreground brings the viewer 
hack to a vautage point similar to that of the scene at the opening of the scroll. 

Hot by far the majority of Hsia Koefj? extant landscapes ate ol a more in¬ 
timate scale. Mountain Market in Cfcaring Miff Epl- ?j), an album leaf signed 
by the artist, is one of the Eight View vf thr Hsi&a and Hsiang Riven, In the 
earliest extant set of the Eight Vkwu by the Southern Sung painter Wang 
Hung (active ca, nji-Gi),”’ the same scene (fig. til) shows a river view with 
people arriving by boar to barter goods at a mountain hamlet, while merchants 
carrying bags on shoulder poles gather between two rows of buildings on the 
river embankment. Wang Hung’s earlier narrative approach is replaced in 
Hsia's painting by poetic evocation, of a mountain, market in a clearing mist 
{shan-shih ching-Lm) , executed in bold brushwork and ink dots that create an 
abstract language of visual signs. Hsia develops the familiar Li Tang idiom of 
ax-cut rocks and pities and deciduous trees (fig. £7)- His kinesthetic brush¬ 
strokes, which change effortlessly from outlines aitd foliage dots to wedge- 
shaped modeling strokes and ink wash, at once simplify and unify the 
composition, breathing life into the moisture-dampened landscape (pi. si a). 

It was this brilliantly simplified ink wash anti ax-eut brush idiom, which 
infused gesture with meaning, that prepared the way for the mid-thirteenth- 
cemury splattered-ink vision of Mountain Market in Clearing Mist, by the 


Fig, ill, Yii-ctiien (active mid- 
13 th ctJifury). Mountain Market 
in Ciearmg Min. Hanging scroll, 
ink on paper. [3 x 32 fa in. ( 33 . 1 ; x 
Si,8 cm). [Jcmitiii Museum vt 
Arts, Tokyo 


Overleaf 

Pi. 13 a. Detail, pi. 33 
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Fij;. izy. Afici Hsia Kuei 
(active ca. ngy—1230). 
Mountain Murkfi in 
Clearing Mist, 14 th. ccnnity. 
Hanging jcrvlI, int pnd 
light color on silk- x 
10 In. (too. 3 x 50.7 cm). 
Koto Yabumotu Collection. 
Hyogo 


Buddhist monk painter Yil-chien (fig. 122},” lr both these paintings, the 
brushwork creites n yin-ard-yang relationship tjf void to solid that transmutes 
itself directly into living firms rather than serving lt> shape, mudd, or decorate 
the forms. l.jndsLape elements are milled Only by the mist and void, with ny 
ground-plane structure to connect them. Hsia Kuei's inspired abbreviated style 
is much imitated buE seldom equaled. A fourteenth-century follower of Hsia 
Kuei, for example, developed the composition into an ambitious monumental 
landscape with realistically modeled derails (fig. 113), bur earned the ax-cur 
brush idiom into a surface pattern that is lifeless and conventional. 

Windswept Lakeshore (pi, 54), an unsigned fan pain ring by Hsia Kuei, is a 
prototypical Southern Sung one-corner riverscape bounded by a distant moun- 
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rain silliou-erTe. The compositional simplicity seen here was anticipated by I i 
Kung-ltn, who .showed a similar river scene at chc end of the Classic of Filial 
Piety {fsg, ii4). J ' The subject of Hsia Kuri's painting has been i den abed by 
Barnhart as two Friends at their moment of farewell. A benr figure walks deject' 
edly away on site shore while another man, overcome by emotion, kneels pros- 
irate in the boarF Few scenes in Chinese She called for public displays ol 
emotion like that of friends' parting before a journey. St was a theme memori¬ 
alised hi poems, baslads, aFid music. hi one of the Jtu>.sr Famous poems of fare¬ 
well, ;hc T’ang poet Wang Wet spoke the immortal lines: 

Come, Jet us empty one more cup of wine. 

For once west ol' the Yang Pass, you will have no old friends/ 11 

Ever since the opening of the Silk Road onder the Han dynasty, the Yang 
Pass, near Tun-huang at the western end of the Kansu corridor, represented 
the outer iusuits ol China proper. Because if was likely ihat anyone traveling so 
ftr wodd never return, the Yung Pass came to symbolize exile and farewell, 
When Li Kung-lin painted! The Yang Puss as a gift For a departing friend, the 
picture gained instant celebrity among Lis Friends. The composition, which 
no longer survives, portrayed a scene of farewell before a journey on land, a 
scene that became standard during the late Northern Sung, Alter the move of 
the Sung capital to the south, when, journeys on the river became more com¬ 
mon, a new composition, showing a scene of farewell before a river journey be¬ 
came standard. Seeing the Venerable Priest Hai-mng Returning la His Country 
{fig. Iiy), dared 1191, for example, represents the departure ol the Japanese 
priest Hai-tung from N'ing-poF 

Windswept Lakesbore is a variation of the typical Southern Sung farewell 
scene by the river’s shore. Sparc in its expression, it suggests the many partings 
and separations known in Chinese life; exile, selfdmposed reclusion, and 
death. The expression of human grief is enhanced by the echoing rhythms of 
ihe figures, the trees, and the rocks, a!! executed in a simple, unifying brush 
technique. Moving easily from line to volume to surface, Hsia's kinesthetic 
brushwotk unites rhe compositional elements into a single spatial continuum, 
transforming human gesture into an expression, of the natural world and the 
rocks and windblown trees into a projection of human emotion. 

Returning Home in a Driving Pain ips. J$), a similar composition for¬ 
merly attributed to Hsia Kuei, depicts two farmers struggling to return home 
in a summer downpour. Although the drawing of the angry clifFface and 
dancing tree leaves is extremely ski. I to I, the effcCi is somewhat theatrical. I he 
round brushworki while deriving front Hsia Kud, is from a ditTcrent hand, 
probably that ol a dose follower. 

Throughout the first half of the thirteenth century, the stylistic influences 
ol Li Fang and Hsia Kuei dominated Southern Sung Academy landscape 
painting. ] he Fan painting Paata Mwred in Wind and Rain (pi. S6), by an 
unidentified thi nee mb-century Academy painter, while echoing the work of 
Hssa Kuei, also idlecm the influence of Li d ang. Two men in a Lakeside 
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pavilion hidden behind a thick grove of trees arc seen looking, out at the water, 
where a fishing boat returns from the day's work; across the lake, three boats 
are moored near a quiet landing. The composition derives from Li T’ang’s 
Autumn (fig, 67}, in which foreground elements that extend diagonally across 
the picture plane divide it intn a typical one-corner composition. Li T’ang 5 
foreground trees have been transformed into a virtuoso performance of great 
pines, with powerful intertwining trunks and blanches and bail-shaped dusters 
of pine needles aatd swinging vines, all executed! in a strong round brushworL 
The rocks and overhanging cliff, done in bold ax-cut strokes, are sharply sil¬ 
houetted against the picture plane; in the distance are the outlines of simpler 
forms in a softer ink tone. 


PL 54. Attributed in Hsin Knei 
(iiuiive l- 3 - 095- 113.0)- Winrfru'rpt 
Lakeshore. Fan mounted as an 
album leaf, ink an, nilk, icv^ x 
EO^S in, (26 x z-7 cm). Purchase, 
Theodore M. Davis Collect ioct, 
Birc|LUisi. of Theodora M. Dav u, 
by exchange, [973 {1973.121.11) 
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Irig- IJ4- Li Kung-lin (,ca, 1041- 
ciofi). The Chssk of Filial Piety 
(pi*. 8 a-g). Chapter jH. ‘Mourn* 
mg the Parai! 1 ’ 

fig. L"n identified arctic (mh 
century}. .Wji^ th? Verjcrabif 
Priest H&i-iung Returning sn Ha 
Cewntry, dated ilyi, Hanging 
scroll. Ink and light eolw On 
paper. 25 x l^.'j in.. {63.6 x 36.3 cm). 
Tide rways mi Bunko, 

Ka makura 


Hsiu Kaiei's simplified one-corner composition (pi, 54) is reflected in the 
anonymous early thirteenth-century winter landscape Vfaitfngfor the Ferry its 
SrtPtv (pi, yy), which develops rhe fan K'uan idiom of small, stippled ax-cut 
rock pattern and bare, stubbly wintry branches {fig, 30). The scene focuses on 
the silent lake, where two men at the edge of a shore await the arrival of a 
small ferryboat, while in Lhe distance, across the lake, crows fly over a snow¬ 
capped mountain. While the wide expanse of space perfectly enhances the still¬ 
ness of rhe snow-scape, the vigorous brushwork of angular boulders and spiky 
branches gives strength and power to the simple composition, 

hisng K’ai (active first half of 13th century), whose family migrated from 
the north, began his career probably as a professional painter of religious sub- 
jeers in a provincial painring studio. Appointed to the Painting Academy be¬ 
tween nor and 1204, he soon left co live and paint in a Ch'an monastery io 
Hangchow, Calling himself Liang the Crazy, he drank heavily and, while ine¬ 
briated, painted “in a sketchy manner, known as reduced brushwork" 5? — 
a radically simplified ink painting style characteristic of the works of Ch'an 
Buddhist monks of the time. 

In Sdkyszmiirti I.raying HU Mountain Retreat (fig r 126), a work datable 
to ahout 1204 and signed “Liang K'ai of His Majesty's Painting Academy," 
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PI. After Hsia Kuei (active ca. 

n'Jl-Lljo). RstUTUsn-v Home in a 
Driving Ruin. eaHy i]tti ccncuiy, 
Ian rnOMAted as an album Inf. 
ink and colei trn 'ilk. 10^6 * 
io 5 ^ In. Us-6 k 26.1 cm). Purchase. 
The Dillon Fund Ciift, 1981 
C [981.7. 3) 
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Pi, 56- Unidentified artist fjjch 
cenruTy). Boais Afcored in Wind 
dad Rain. Pitt mounted .is an 
album leaf, ink and color on s:Lk, 
*}\ x ia% in. ( 24.8 n ifi.i cm), Be- 
■quesi of John M. Crawfondf Jr., 
39SH (19a9.36j.2ti) 
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Liang, paints with color ami follows the traditional narrative iconography prac¬ 
ticed by the artisan painters of the commercial painting studios. The painting 
recalls Labans Leaving Their Mountain Retreat { fig. 327), dated 1178, by the pro 
fcssional anist Chou Chi-cb'ang, The central figures in borh painting^, done 
in an Indian-Central Asian drapery style (a wavy double line known as rhe 
scudding-cloud-and-running-water pattern),, reflect a common ieonographic 
model, 

Later, in Li Ft? Chanting a Poem (fig, tzS), done after he left the Acad¬ 
emy, Liang K’ai again works with an inspirational reduced brush work com¬ 
monly associated with Ctfan Buddhist painting. Just before the turn of the 
thirteenth century, a Ch'an Buddhist monk-painter named Chih-yung (1114- 
1133), who lived in Ling-yin-ssu, Hangchow, is said to have painted with ink 


PL. S7- Un i dcti rifierl afttif {early 
13th centuTy)- Waiting for the Fern 
in Smn H-jcl jiilhjj«£[1 lu ail album 
leaf, ink on silk, 51 ?i x in. 

{ij.e x 23.7 cm). [1 ilm Srcwarc 
Kennedy Fund, 1913 ( 33 . 100 .1(7) 
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Fj£. ii &. 1-iing K'ai (jrtivt fust 
hal f of e;ith ccnni ry). Sak'fjmuni 
Ltavtttg His Mountain Rrtrritt. ca, 
IiC'4, Hanging scroll, ink and 
color on silk, 4 ^ 1 i sc 10 L, in. 

(117.6 k j£.y cm], Collection oi 
Hitiflhar* Tokyo 

Fig. u7. Chou Chi-ch'ang (acrivp 
late mti century). Lobaas Leaving 
Their Mountain fa trip/, frcnu 
Five Hundred Laham, dated H7S- 
Hamming scroll ink and color on 
siJk h 44!'! x 1 1 in. Citi.S Ti J3- + c m}, 
Daitokn-ji, Kyoto 

Fig. liS- Liang K'ai (active Jitet 
half of ]jth cisnmry). l.i ft> Cbdni- 
ing rf Tern?, Hanging scroJl> ink 
on paper, jt^ x 11 In. tSo.lf a 
JO -4 tin). Tokyo National Museum 


so pale and with a brusbwork of such transparency that his work was de¬ 
scribed as "apparition painting." (wmg-Hang-bua)™ In Li Po, which was proba¬ 
bly influenced by the style of Cfi ih-yuttg, Liang, with a simplified brush work, 
captures the figure immediately* the trace of the brush becoming transparent 
and virtually disappearing, St ylaiti tally * rhe Ch'an monk's brush painting de¬ 
rives its inspiration front Li Knng-lin’s kinesthefic plain drawing style. Such 
simplified figure drawings, often isolated and removed from a narrative con¬ 
test, now themselves became the objects of Ch'an meditation and worship^ 
Liang JCai's meditative Ch'an landscape painting on a fan. Poet Strolling 
by a Mtmhy Hank (pi. 58), turns ro a different vision from that of rhe imperial 
Lin-an garden scenes, capturing rhe experience of awe the painter must have 
felt for the immense mountain cliff and its stark, raw energy. This is not rhe 
rustic invention of a court aristocrat, bur the bleak mind Landscape of a true 
mountain recluse. The painter expresses his impression of the grotto overhang 
and the tianquil water as fleeting memory images* much as a poer might string 
together images in a quatrain. The Ch'an conception of k]ung v of ‘■'emptiness 1 ' 
and the illusofiness of existence, represented by blank space., ts pervasive and 
a it-em bracing* the silence and emptiness of the landscape a preparation for 
Sudden Enlightenment. 
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Pi. jS. Lung. K'ai. (active first half of j^sb 
century) 1 . P/fft Slrt>i\'ing fay n Milnhy Biltlf!. 
Fan mounted as an album leaf. Ink cm silk, 
9H £ \<tA in. (24. j x 2(1 cm). Bequest of 
John M, Crawford, Jr., 1988 [jy8;M£i i, t4) 
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The Pam ting Academy Under Emperor Li-tsung (r, 1224-64) 


Through the middle of the chi rice nth century, during the reign of Emperor 
Li-csung (r, 1224-64), Southern Sung Academy realism: continued ro flourish 
under [he leadership of Hsia Kuei's younger contemporaries Liu Sung-nicn, 

Li Sung, and Ma YiJaivs son Ma Lin. In landscape painting, the decorative 
realism of I.iu Sitng-rien (active ca. Eiyj-after T195.) was popular." Evening in 
the Spring Flilh fpl 59}, :.I fan painting by an unidentified m id-thirteentb- 
century Academy painter, recalls Liu's sumptuous depiction of spring Irani the 
scries Landscapes of the Four Seasons {fig, sip). Seen below two great pine trees 
with ball-shaped clusters of pine needles and twisting branches executed in a 
smooth, polished brush work is a bird's-eye view of a private garden in the 
hills outside Lin-ati. On a fresh spring evening—what Chang Tzu would have 
considered a “fitting moment"—the branches flowering with perfect pink blos¬ 
soms, the garden owner and his guest stand in a pavilion that overlooks a 
broad valley to view the green hills with notched silhouettes in the distance. 


Pi, Unidentified am.it (mid- 

[j[h century). Ei-ening m the 
Spring 'Hiih- mourned a.', an 
album leaf, ink .and color on silk, 
x 10% in. (14,8 x ifi.i cm). 
Gift of John M. Crawford, Jr., 
in hono-T of Alfncda Murd*, rgSej, 
(1386.493.1) 
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Fig. [19. Liu, Sung-Eiicn {active 
ca. J 173-aftc r II95), Lstndxap*/ aj 
sht F&nr Seasons. DccaiE, “Spring 
Scene" (see also fig- J?)- Hand- 
sliTmI! in Four sections, ink and 
cotoT on silk- each section s 
27^ in. (4].1 x 69.5 cm). Palace 
Museum, Beijing 




I 1 ]. fits. Unidentified artisi (ijth 
ctnni ry). fltedtitq* by si Wi/Ittur 
Hiiuft. Fan muuibteii as an album 
leaf ink and to3of »n ■■ ilk. flhe s. 
g- L Jfa in. (23.fi x 24.p cm), From 
the Collection of A- W, ftthr, 
Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 1^47 
(47.1lt.E37) 
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Boating by a Willow Bank (pi. (So)> by another unidentified thirteen rh- 
tentury painter, shows two figures rowing on the water w'irb Elly pads and wil¬ 
lows. The composition recalls the .seencry of Li CHieh's Fisherman'i Lodge at 
Mown Hsi-sai (p|, 43 ) r As the boat glides through the si I very moonlight, still¬ 
ness reigns on the tool stented water. 

A good example of late Southern Sung genre realism is seen in the fan 
painting, The Immortal Lit Tung-pin Appearing at the YUeh-yang Pavilion 
(pi. 6i), by an unidentified mid-thirteenth century artist. The paining brings 
to mind the bustling Northern Sung srreet scene depicted in the early twelfth- 
century Spring Festival on the River, by Chang Tsc-tuan (fig. 90). The scenic 
Yileh-yang pavilion overlooking Lake Tung-i'ing, in Hunan Province, was a fa¬ 
vorite tourist site during the Southern Sung, It was also a place, according to 
popular legend, that Taoist immortals and Buddhist saints, often disguised as 
eccentric priests, liked to frequent. In the painting a clamorous crowd of din¬ 
ers, waiters, and vendors at the pavilion tush onto the balcony and into the 
courtyard, craning their necks for a better look at the wine-loving Taoist 


I 1 ]. 61, Unidentified mist (mid- 
13th century). The Immortal Lit 
lung-pin Appearing ji iht Yiieh- 
jmwj Pavilion. Fan mounted as an 
allium leaf, in It and color on silk, 
x 9?B in. (23.S x z^.i cm).. 
RogttS Fund, 15,17 (17.670.2) 
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I 3 !, fti, A(I];!i»e<'lI lo 
CVcn Chu.-chun'i. (acdvi: 

jioi -30). Nomad 
thrum rw Hunting. Fan 
mourned j:-, ;i.n alhusri leaf, ink 
and color on silk, p'/i * ir:■ '• i m, 

■i 2 . 4..1 x 17 .j Lin). From iIil- Callrc- 
lion 11I A W B.ihr, Purchase. Fletcher 
Fund, 1947 l47.rSi.js2l 


Fig 130, Unidentified .ntist (i^lh 

■: r 11111 rv1. Vjykutn .Wp, of,a 
Nomad Flute: The Story of Lady 
Wfru rhi. Detail from Scl-ului 9. 

‘ Wriring Home." I ianikiDll ink. 
color, and g.old on silk, rPr( a 
477 in. {28.3 k 1107.! (W|, Gift 
of The Dillon Fund. 1973 
f1973.ii 20.3) 
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immortal Lit Tung-pin, who, having drunk his fill, flics away in ihc dusk, De¬ 
picted on the wall of the courtyard, in an abbreviated ink drawing style, is ihe 
tipsy figure of the popular immortal riding on a mulci the figure Fccalls similar 
portraits of Ch‘an Buddhist eccentrics of the time {see pi. 76). 

Attention to descriptive realism is also seen in Nomad Horsemen Hunting 
(pi. 61), an unsigned work by Chfen Chii-chung (active ca, 1201-30), an Acad¬ 
emy painter who specialized in painting Khitan horsemen and landscapes of 
the northern steppes, The desert scene, with stocky Mongolian ponies striding 
across rolling sand dunes, compares closely with details in Eighteen Songs of a 
Nomad Flute {fig. 130). Despire the political hostility that existed between the 
Southern Sung and Lhe Khitan and Jurcben peoples, there w r as during this 
time great popular interest in the north, and the Southern Sung painter here 
shows a respect for and curiosity about nomadic life, which was shared as well 
by poets and writers. 


Pi, 65, Attributed to Li Sun^ 
(active ca. 1190-1230). Knick- 
kn&dk Peddler, ea. 11J0. Fa n 
mounted as an album leaf, ink 
ai>d Jight color h.jh }i|k, xcthl x 
lO/A in. (16,1 s 26. 7 cm). Pur¬ 
chase, Gift of j. Pier pone 
Morgan, bj-' exchange, 1*773 
(1573,121. iq) 
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Pig. 131. Li Sung (active ca. 1190— 
Ji-JO)- Knkikriack Pfddtf^ dated 
]iit. tEan-dscrol], ink and color on 
silk, IO x 27 b in. (2^5 n 70.5 cm). 
Pabec :V1 ijsvu 3 h, ULtijjit|j 



Li Sung (active ca, 1 £510-1230], another great realist in figure painting: 
began life as a craftsman specialising in wood carving and carpentry. Adopted 
by the Academy painter Li TsWg-hsiin, he was admitted ro che Academy, 
where he worked primarily an architectural and figural genres Kmekknack Ped¬ 
dler (pi. £3], a work dating lo abnui 1130, depicts one of Li's favorite subjects. 
With minutely delineated detail, village life is described to suit tile imperial 
taste. A street vendor, carrying on a shoulder pole two enormous baskets brim¬ 
ful with merchandise—children’s toys, household utensils, carpenters' tools, 
and medical aids—jauntily passes before a nurse with four clinging children. 

A familial sight, the ambulatory veEidor calling out and selling his wares served 
as an indispensable Link between city and village life. Here, wearing a pheasant 
feather and a smalt flag in his cap, he plays Sung China’s Santa Claus to the 
children and supplies luxury goods to the adults. Trained magpies alight on his 
portable store, and a Hag adverttses a special wine, an import iron occupied 
Shantung, Lit the north, 

The fan painting compares closely with an earlier handscroll by Li, also (e- 
clcd Knickknsek Peddler (fig, 131), dated 1211 and signed ‘’Li Ts’ung-hsiin's son 
Li Sung,' 1 The figure on the right, a nurse holding an infant, who appears in 
both paintings, suggests char Li used stencil patterns made front sketches based 
on close observation of village life, Li's virtuoso finedine portrayals are marvels 
of technical skill and psychological penetration,. 

The colored hanging scroll Children Playing in the Palace Garden (pi, 64) 
further illustrates the highly developed realism of mid-thirteenth-cencury Acad¬ 
emy art, J 'hc depiction of playful children in a sumptuous palace setting, 
which began with the lace eighth-century T ang painter Chou Lang (pi, 2), 
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PI. 64. Unidentified arusc (mtd- 
Ijch-Uth Gentucy?). ChftfUcn 
Playing in fi-f Pabue Garden. 
Hinijjiri j; WHjlf, ink 4iul Color On 
silk, 34?^ x 2^/16 eei. (139.3 s j6 
cm), Purchase, The Di]]op kund 
Gilr, 19S7 [1987.150) 
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Fig. 3)2. Unidentified: antn bjtb 

CtntUI}-), Qr}r Hundrrti Ckiyr&n 

di Play. Fan mounted -it an album 
leaf, ink and color uji silk, nVifi k 
ni'ii in. {2.K. 5 i s. 31.3 cm). Purchase 
from <hej- Hi. 'SfoU bynd, 

The C5evcland Museum ot" Art 


was made popular by the twelfth-century Southern Sung Academy painter Su 
Htan-ch'en (active ca. 1 tics-60s} and reflects the Folk tradition of festival pic¬ 
tures and images that feature children as symbols of blessing and fecundity. 
This style is exemplified in the thirteenth-century fan painting Q?tr Hundred 
Children at Play (fig- 131) r 

Children Playing in the Palace Garden shows four princely children strug¬ 
gling with their lessons in a pavilion in a terraced garden,'" while ourside the 
pavilion more than a dozen gaily turned-om children are noisily at play, racing 
up and down slides, riding hobbyhorses, catching crickets, and playing games; 
at the right, one child tries to catch something in a tree- The children are 
dressed In richly exotic clothing, with rme wearing a nOmad-Stylc helmet, One 
of the children whts watch a. cricket fight wears Qrt has back ;i square badge of 
rank, which f COSIUtne historians believe, did not appeiir until the early Ming 
dynasty, toward the end of the fourteenth century.- 17 This would, if confirmed, 
surest that the painting is an early Ming copy rather than in original niid- 
thirteenth-century work. Nonetheless, the naturalism of the drawing, as well as 
ihe Spatial setting, which is achieved by the use -nf j simple system of parallelo¬ 
grams that recede bach in Space from the paCture plane, reilects unmistakably a 
late Southern Sung composition. Indeed, the study pavilion in the painting 
could be a depiction of the Writer's Pavilion in the Lin-an palace library com¬ 
pound.^ 

Southern. Sung Academy realism reached its zenith with M:a Y(ian’s son 
Ma Lin (ca, uSo-after tijfi), As a fifth-generation member of the M.i family. 
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Ma Lin, like his father, was a favorite with imperial patrons, fine Emperor 
Ning-tsurtg and Empress Yang Mei-tzu, then Emperor Li-tsung. After succeed¬ 
ing to the throne in my Li-tsung in 1230 commissioned Ma Lin ro execute 
Portraits of Sage s and Worthies, a str of thirteen paintings, five of which are 
now at the National Palace Museum, Taipeid* E he portraits represent ancient 
China's greatest sage-kings and worthies: the legendary culture hero Eu hsi; [he 
three kings Yao, Shun, and Yu; rlie first Shang king, T‘ang; the Chou kings 
Wen and Wu; the Duke of Chou; and Confucius and four oi his followers. 

The eulogies that appear above each of the portraits were written and inscribed 
by Li-isLing himself The first of the series, a portrait of Fu-bsi (fig. [33), which 
shows the legendary sage dressed in animal skins and with his traditional attri¬ 
butes, the hexagram and the tortoise, is modeled afte: the Buddhist image of n 
seated lohan. The entire set oJ' portraits was enshrined in the imperial temple 
its evidence of the orthodox lineage o> the Conhidan stare, of which the South¬ 
ern Sung saw itself as the legitimate heir. Though technically flawless, the por¬ 
trait, done on 3 scale too large for Ma Lin's customary intimate brush style, 
show a certain stiffness typical of official imperial portraits, 

By contrast, in the a!bum-size painting 7 he Evening Sun (fig, 134), Ma 
Lin is in total control of both his subject and bis medium, A five-word cou¬ 
plet written by Emperor Li-tsung and dated 1254 (originally presented as a fac¬ 
ing album leaf, but notv mounted on top of the painting so that together they 
resemble a small hanging scroll) reads: 

The mountains hold the autumn colors nearby. 

Where the swallows traverse the late evening sun. 

Ma Lin hits turned Hsia KueLs quintessential Southern Sung landscape idiom 
of dynamic empty space [pi, 54) into a symbolic visual statement, The four 
tiny swallows scattered in the Eight of the setting sun—-faint streaks of pink 
brush in the gray ink wash- -make an indelible image of the last days of the 
Southern Sung, 

Two signed late album size works- by Ma Lin point to new directions in 
painting. Landscape with Great Pine (pi. 65), datable to the late sztos, though 
continuing in Ma Yliaifs family idiom, has a dark and foreboding quality, 
suggestive of impending doom, [It may be relevant that the Mongols com¬ 
menced their final march on the Southern Sung in 1157.} Compared with the 
more natural structure oi Ma Ytians trees (pE, 51), Ma Lin's twisting, highly 
embellished pine shows a baroque expressionism. In contrast to the freedom of 
movement in the elder Mas painting, Ma Lin's forms are curiously heavy and 
static, The single figure, she™-'?] solemnly facing the great tree with his hands 
cupped in worship, adds to die mystic aura of the image. 1 he transformation 
from tbr mon 1,5ment;$li>m of the Northern Sung to the symbolic smagjerv of 

jritgle trees irod t{ich i.h now LXhmpl.cte- 

The delicate outline technique of Ma Lin's Orchidt (pi. Ld) derives from 
HuE-csung's academic style (pi. 11). The flowers are outlined in ink, colored m 
a soft malachite green and pale pink, and couched with whitish highlights^ the 
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Fi^ Ma Lin (ca. nSo-after 
ri-jtf). Portrait afFu-hii. Hanging 
■scroll, ink and color on seI k> s. 
44s'& in. (2.49.S 1 111 cm). Na¬ 
tional Pakce Museum., Taipei 

Fi^. L34. Ma Lin (o. is8o- 
aftei The Earning-Sun, 

dated ]is4- Hanging JKToil, ink 
and cnlcir on silk, 10?^ x mfi in. 
(jj.j s itiXi cm). Nexu Pijitstikan. 
Tokyo 


leases arc outlined in dark green and colored in a deep malachite blue-green. 
The carefully planned composition, with gracefully twisting flower petals and 
leaves, is informed by an abstract, calligraphic sensibility, a subtle balancing of 
parallel rhythms and counter-rhythms. Because rhe accompanying poem is 
Jose, the symbolic meaning of the image is not known. We may, however, re¬ 
call Emperor Li-rating's Quatrain &n Late Spring (pi. 41), quoted earlier: 

How spring makes me sad! 

"Timidly I bear the passing of spring. 

The young lady has no feeling for me, 

She treats my love merely as that of a waning spring. 

But the symbolism of Orchids may include allusions to the political climate as 
well as to the waning of passion. ^ Because the orchid grows wild in inaccessi¬ 
ble mountainous areas, it symbolizes the reclusion of the scholar-pa inters and 
poets, a trend that became significant in the Iasi years of [he Southern Sung, 
particularly after the Mongol conquest. 

Ma Lins art brings to an end rhe realistic representation of [he Sung 
Painting Academy, and in it is exemplified both [he achievements and the iimi¬ 
tations of Sung academic art. Though he served the imperial taste and worked 
within the tradition of the Ma family, Ma Lin also developed his own idiom. 

In painting lone trees, rocks, and dowering plants, he created a personal 
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Pi. Ma Lin (ca. u So-after 
l i-Jij'l. Fflpf with Grwt Pi nr, 

ca. 12.50s. Album leaf, Ink and 
wbr yn silk, s IC% in. 

k 26 cm). From cbe Coiirciinn 
vh A. W, Hafir, PhinJiirj.‘it. - . l-ltCihcj 
fund. [947 f47.]S.^3) 
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PI. 66. Ma Lin (a. nSo-afttff 
Orchids. AJbum kit’, ink 
and odor *n sitk, io^i£ m R J-'i* in. 
(tC.z x 22 .fi cm). Gaft of The 
DiUon Pnnd, 157} (i^.ucMn) 
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symbolism both about oatute and about bis own .search for rertwal. His flower 
paintings, repeated as serial compositions, exemplify the new symbolic imagery 
of single dements of nature. 

But the symbolic image, laden with meaning, could be explicated only 
with the help of words. Ma Lin's pain rings were often accompanied by poems, 
Yet these were written by bis patrons and were not meant to express the 
artist's own pertepcions. A silent partner in a collaborative effort, the profes¬ 
sional painter was thus bound to a woodless vision, Ir remained for a different 
kind of palntcF ro discover a new mode of self-expression, one that combined 
both word and image. 

W&rd and Image: l he Art oj the Scholar-Amateur 

During the Northern Snug, scholars after passing civit examinations usually 
became government officials. By the Southern Sung, however, the civil exami¬ 
nation system regularly produced hundreds more ehin-ihik degree candidates 
than rhe bureaucracy could absorb. Besides teaching, an unemployed scholar 
had few options. He could either become a recluse or remain a frustrated 
office seeker. After the Mongol eotruest in the Sate thirteenth century, with 
the disruption of the examination Systran, the traditional career of the Corfe- 
dan scholar—rising through government setvice—was ended- The modern 
scholar Yoshilcawa Kojirff has described the nmergence: of a new "independent 
(free) artist”' {wen-jtn) 7 as opposed ro the old Sung scholar-official {shih-ta-fu), 
in China after the Mongol conquest.'" Deprived of a role in the government, 
unemployed scholars now turned to earning their livings- as professional men 
of letters. What had been for the earlier Sung scholar-official the pursuit of 
nvn, the ideal of civil “ornament ,f or culture,, now because for the Ytian mm 
of letters a way of life, through either necessity or choice, devoted primarily to 
poetry, calligraphy, and painting. 

T his in turn led in the development increasing interaction among 
poetry, calligraphy| and painting, ihe so-called tliFot: perfections {tati-ehUeh). 

By the late thirteenth century, scholar-amateur artists, who were trained more 
as putts and calligraphers than as painters, were attempting to master all three 
modes of expression and to use- them as equal components fit a single work. 
They began by talking and writing about ± visual poetics that equated painting 
both with poetry and with calligraphy. 

During die late Southern Sung, a decline in moral values gave rise to sev¬ 
eral popular themes in painting, one of which was the three friends of the win¬ 
try season: the early-blossoming plum, harbinger of spring; the bamboo, which 
bends but does not bmak; and the piste, green throughout the hatsh winter— 
all symbolic of moral steadfastness and friendship in adversity. Poems m Pas til¬ 
ing Plum Blossoms And Bamboo {pi. 67), dated 1160, an important calligraphic 
handscroll by the late Southern Sung scholar-amateur Chao Meng-ehicn 
before 1:167), exemplifies mastery of the three perfections. In these poems that 
Chao composed for friends, among rhem a bamboo painter named ^fr'ang Ts’ifi- 
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yen, "a palmer's manual ’ 1 no how lo paint plum trees; and bamboo, he em¬ 
phasizes the importance of creative freedom and the revival of early traditions 
rit both painting and poetry; 

Ancient painter depicted objects without copying fixed forms; 

By shaping forms after nature, ibey achieved true uorresjsrmdence. 
roday, those who pursue tradition are bound to their mentors; 

Like stamping ;n day, they only follow in their footsteps, 

How can we build a house within a house? 

Only by creating something new will 1 be satisfiecL 

Many hundreds of years have passed since the time of Ts-in and Wei; 

Who shall renew the traditions of Wang Hsi-cbib and Wang Hsien-cJish? 

And the lofty lyrics of Li Po and Tu Fu? h: 

In a colophon at the end, Chao adds; 

Several months after receiving rifts poem from roe, [Wang] Tsui yen 
suddenly ashed; "Whai I requested was a poem about painting bamboo. 

Why did you write to hk about the poetry of Li Po and Tu Fti?' 1 an¬ 
swered, laughing, “Have you not beard the words [of Sn Shih], 'Anyone 
who composes poetry by insisting on one fixed form of poetry is not a 
true poer'?"^ 

These words hy the famous bee Northern Stuig scholar-sunaKtir follow his bet¬ 
ter-known injunction, "Anyone who judges painting by form-likeness shows 
merely ihe insight of a child,*” By bring Su Shih's celebrated words, which 
equally condemn "fixed form’ in poetry and '‘form-likeness in painting, Chao 
Meng-chlen goes beyond his thesis than the depletions of objects should follow' 
not '^fixed forms' 5 bur nature, and raises the possibility of reaching for "anlike¬ 
ness" in painting, 

Chao Meug-cblen was a member of a distant branch of the Snng imperial 
family. Born and raked in Hai-yen, Chekiang Province, in relatively im¬ 
poverished circumstances* he later came to be known as one of the most culti¬ 
vated scholar-amateurs of his time. Because he left behind a considerable body 
of writing, bis life is better documented than that of most Academy painters.* 5 
After earning his chin-shsk degree ft: 1226. lie served, without much di.sii no¬ 
tion, as a prefectiutaJ official, but was berter known as a passionate art collec¬ 
tor, in which capacity he was compared with Mi Fu, of the late Northern 
Sung, 1 Et is said in his later years to have retired 10 a life of meditation and 
the practice of calligraphy and flower painting, In his calligraphy, he follows 
the square-character for mac of the Southern Sung imperial tradition (see the 
writing of Emperor Li-tsung, pi, 37), expressing a free yet tranquil spirit wirh 
a relaxed but angular brushstroke, 

fn the long handscroll 'Nanimu (pk 68}* which shows more than twelve 
feet of Chaos favorite Hows, the viewer is treated ro an insect f s view' of a sea 
of narcissus plants, executed in a monochromatic plain drawing technique, 
char gently twist and wave in the breeze. The pale, silvery ink rone creates a 
soft moonlight effect. The stemmed buds and blossoms and long, entwined 
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Leaves are lirst drawn in online, then subtly shaded with ink; a darker shade 
of ink is applied along the outline, then made to fade toward the center, 
giving a three-dimensional appearance to the form. The blossoms are de¬ 
scribed aL every stage of growth (pi. 6Sa), 

Painting style during the Southern Sung may be characterized as fol¬ 
lowing two contrasting modes, the "elegant 1 and the "rustic, ^ The former 
may be associated with Ma Lin's academic painting in color and the Latter 
with Chao Mcng-chicns scholar-amateur painting in monochrome, The aca¬ 
demic style remained entrenched in realism, while the style of the scholar-ama¬ 
teur developed into the representation of a state of mind. Unlike Ma Lins 
orchids (pi. 66 }, which offer a realistic rendition of the flower, Chao Mcng- 
chSen's formalized narcissus, despite botanical accuracy, turns from the flower 
irsetfto the mind of the painter. 

Known as the water goddess, the narcissus was associated w p ith the two 


P 3 . 67. Chao JVleng-chien ([199- 

btfos’C nfi'7j. Par Ms an Pointing 

Plum Bitmoms and Bamboo* dated 
u£c>. Derail. HindstralL, ink 
paper, j jh: x lzS^ in., (33.5 x >17 <enij, 
lie-quest of John .M. Crawford, Jr., 
]J&fl ti3flj.363.a83 
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goddesses of the Hsiang River,, and this association in turn linked it with Cti'ii 
Yuan (343-278 b,c.), die loyal minister of rhc ancient kingdom of Ch’u, who, 
dejected by the devastation of his country and his banishment from conn; 
drowned himself in the Mi-fo River {a tributary of the Hsiang). In bis later 
years, Chao Meng^chicn, distressed by the rapidly declining fortunes of the 
Southern Sung, is said to have identified with Ch’ii Yuan: sailing in a house¬ 
boat (in the manner of Mi Fu), he would take ofF his cap, pour wine on his 
hair, and while squatting on the floor sing "On Encountering Sorrow," the 
famous poem by Ch'Li." 1 '' 

After rhc Mongol conquest in izyy, a calamity that Chao himself Fortu¬ 
nately did not live to witness, his admirers regarded his Narcissus as symbol¬ 
izing the "fragrance of a nation fallen and drifting away.”' 13 In his poem 
inscribed on Chao’s scroll, Ch’iu Yuan (iz47-aftcr 1327), a leading Sting loyal¬ 
ist after the conquest, writes of the painting as a symbol of a China shattered^ 
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The ice is thin, the sandbanks ire dark, and the short grasses are dying; 
[The goddess] who picks fragrant flowers is far away, on the other side 
of Lake Hsiang, 

Who has left the immortal's jade pendanrs in the moonlit; nigh^ 

They surpass even the “nine fields of orchids in chc autumn breeze. 


PI. 6K. Chao Meng-chLcn (3199- 
before tlfiy). SVttrdtim. Detail, 

I hindfc:ull. ink :.'li paper, ijhfi \ 
in. (33.2 s 372,1 cm). Gift 
of The Dillon Fund, 1973 
(197J.IU.4) 


The shiny bronze vessel is overturned, and the immortal's dew spilled; 

The h right jade ring is smashed, like broken corals, 

How I piry the narcisstts fur not being rhe orchid, 

Which at least knew the sober minister from Ch'u [Ch’ii Wan], 

Less fortuttace rban Chao Meng'diien was Ch’icn Hsiian (ca. 1235-before 
1307), who survived the conquest to face a totally changed wo-rld, A native of 
Wu-hsing, Chekiang Province, he achieved his chin-shih degree candidacy' in 
the Ching'ting era (1260-64) and quickly won a place for himself in the liter¬ 
ary circles in Wu-bsmg, as well as in the Southern Sung capital, Lin-am Ch'ien 
was just over forty in 1276, when the capital fell to the Mongols, By 1279, all 
of China was for the first time totally under alien rule. Soon after rhe catastro¬ 
phe, Ch'ien renounced his scholarly life and, in vehement disgust with the fail¬ 
ure of traditional Confucian learning to save the country from conquest, 
burned all his books.' c He was determined, however, not to cooperate with the 
Mongols, an<] he refused to register as the head of a Confucian household, 
which would have exempted him from certain taxes and corvee duties.'' To 
support himself, he turned to selling his paintings in Wu-hsi og. Trying eo lose 
himself in bis nr I, be would drink heavily tielore he painted.' 1 
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In an carJjr work, Sparrow on an Apple Branch (fig. 135), datable to the 
1270s, Ch’ien Hsiian paints in the Southern Sung Academy tradition of I.in 
Ch’un (active ca. 1174-S9) and Li Ti (ca. mo-after 1137]." In the autumn 
scene,, a sprightly sparrow pauses briefly on an apple branch laden wills ripe, 
succulent t’ruiis and hrowning, worm-eaten leaves. A direct descendant of Hui- 
esung's Finches and Bamboo (pi. n), the sparrow and the apple branch inhabit 
the same magic garden as that which the Northern Sung emperor had envi¬ 
sioned. Executed on paper rather than silk, the delicate drawing with its se¬ 
rene, harmonious colors glows with a warm realism. There is in rliis work a 
tenuous, hut false, sense that the delicate and harmonious world of the South¬ 
ern Sung could have gone on forever, re-creating itself with a self-absorbed 
focus and energy. 

A vastly changed world is seen in Ch’ien H$uWs Prar Blossoms (pi. 69), 
datable to about llfto, after the Mongol conquest. H Although the painting 
in Its composition initially resembles Mi Lin’s picture of flowering plum 
(fig. 104}, Ch'ien’s poem, a seven-word quatrain at die left, makes it clear that 
the real subject is not the flowering pear but the artists own sorrow ai the de¬ 
struction of Sung civilizations 

The lonely tear-stained face, teardrops washing the branches. 

Though now without makeup, bet old charms remain. 

Behind the closed gate, on a rainy night, how she is filled with sadness, 
Overleaf How differently she looked bathed in golden waves of moonlight, before 

PI, 6Ea, Detail, pj. 68 darkness FdL 
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P], 67, Qi'ien Hwian (ca. 1235- 
befofo 1307}. Pe&if HLsanttii, ca¬ 
lico- Kandscroll, ink and cofor 
on papei h 12!^ x 37K in. (jr.i s 
9W On). Purchase, The DiJEon 
Fund Gift, 1977 ([977-79-) 


Fig. [jj-. Ck'i«n Ksion {ca, U$;S~ 
befon. 1 1307). SpnTTPtv on en AppU 
Branch, ca. T17EH. AJbum leaf 
mounted as a kan^inp scroll, ink 
and Eaghr color on paper, S^S s 
BO^k in- (ti a 17,5 cm), Univer- 
sicy Museum purchase, Carl Otto 
von Kien busch, Jr., Memorial 
Collodion, The Air Museum, 
Princeton University (1919-]) 
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Overleaf 

PI. 69a- Derail, [>]. 69 


The firs: two lines allude to the T’ang dynasty poet \ y o ChLi-fs immortal 
“'Song of Unending Sorrow," which laments the loss of the T'ang Empire; 

The lonely, jadelike face* Stained with tears, 

Like a rain in spring on the blossom of the pear.' 1 

In Pcfs ballad, the T J aug emperor HsUan-tsung dreams of his murdered mis¬ 
tress, whose rear-stained face is compared to a rain-bathed pear blossom. 

Ch ien Hsiian in his poem tries to recall how his own love Once looked, “be¬ 
fore darkness fell." While Ofietfs painting shows no grieving woman and His 
poem makes no direct mention of the pear blossom, the route image of the 
pale-colored Rower, as a metaphor of all women, is given specificity of mean¬ 
ing through historical reference.' 6 

Ch'ieifs calligraphy (fig. 136) is modeled after the pre-Wang Hsj-chib ar¬ 
chaic mode oJ Chung Yu, in particular the Memorial Rtretr m m c nd: ng Chi-chih 
y6). Clrfien Hsiian's revival of the third-century Chung Yu style at the end 
of the Southern Sung initiated its popularity among recluse artists of the Yiian 
period, most notably Ni Tsan (1^01-1374}. 
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PI, 70. Ch'i^it Hsttao {«- ms- 
beforc 1307). Hemming Home, 
tn, iiSj, HandscroJ], ink and 
color on paper, io'-'j x 41 in. 

(a6 x lotf-tf cm). Gifi i>f John 
C. Ferguson,. 19] 3 (13.zz0.jz4) 


Fig. [j£. Chico ilsiian (ca. [z^j- 
before IJ07). Thf anise 1 * icucrip- 
[jon on Pear Blesioms (pS. 6<j<) 
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In combining painting with poetry and calligraphy to create a single work 
of self-expression, Ch'ien Hsiian's art marks the end of painting as objective 
representation, ushering in a new era of greatly increased complexity and so¬ 
phistication. If we compare Ma Lin’s plum blossom and accompanying poem 
by Empress Yang Mtd-txu (fig, 104} with Ch'iens Pear Rbmms* we can see the 
progression from parallel expression to integrated expression. In Mas work, 
word and image neither mutually describe nor interact with each other; the 
poet and the painter merely express (heir nwn individual, though parallel, re¬ 
sponses tn a lovely flower Ch'ien HsLian, on the other hand, as both the poet 
and the painter, creates a work thai integrates poetry and painting, and in 
which word, image, anti calligraphy resonate and amplify one an[]ther in a per¬ 
fect union of expression. Similarly, Ma Lin's realistic representation of orchids 
in a natural, three-dimensional space (pi. 66) may he compared with Ch'ten’s 
rendering of peat blossom, branches, and leaves as flat patterns on the picture 
plane, drawn with a thin calligraphic brushline to express a mood of languid 
passivity and detachment. Ch'ien’s flower petals are perfectly round and even 
(pi, 65a), yet their very perfection makes them abstract and unreal. The leaves 
turn and fold in a motion consonant with the slow, twisting movement of the 
calligraphy and, in turn, the brushstrokes and characters imitate the rhythm of 
rbc leaves and blossoms. 

Ch'ien ETsiian's Returning Home (pi, 70)„ datable to about 1185, shows the 
recluse poet T’ao Ch'ien. In this work, Ch'ien confronts the meaning of ere- 
mi cism in his own time, and onto T'ao Ch'ien he projects his own sense of 
alieoation and loss. T’ao Ch'ien was born under rhe Eastern Tsin dynasty 
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(ji7 - 4 i o)r At the age of forty, he left the last of several frustrating low-level 
government jobs and returned home to live as a farmer. He wrote ''Returning 
Home” in the year The poem was acclaimed as a masterpiece of lyrical 
expression. While its focus was liberation from material concerns, it also raised 
the moral dilemma oi having tn choose between serving against one's con¬ 
science and withdrawing from political engagement. On his handscroll Retum- 
ing Home, Ch’ien Hsiinn added the following lines: 


PL ?V, Ch'krll Hsiian (ca. Ujf™ 
before y07). Wang Ha-tkih 

Wait-king G&Ki, ea. CHJf. Hand- 

scroll, ink and color un paper, 
othx jfiVi in. (ij.i * 7X7 cm). 
Gift of The Dillon Fund, 


In front of his gate he plants five willows; 

By the eastern fence, he packs chrysanthemums. 

In his long chant is a lingering purity. 

But there is never enough wine to sustain him. 

To live in this world one must drink* 

For to take office brings only shlElte. 

In a moment of inspiration he composes ’'Returning Home" — 

The poem o f a thousand years,''* 

The image of T'ao Ch'icn as the archetypal recluse had undergone im¬ 
portant changes during the Sung dynasty, by which time a scholars decision 
to serve the Imperial house or to withdraw politically was viewed as an act of 
loyalty or dissent. In order to restore Cortfucian ethics after the turmoil of the 
Five Dynasties period, the Northern Sung statesman-historian Ou-yang H.du K 
in his History of the five Dynasties-, scathingly condemned the shamelessness of 
Five Dynasties officials who so casualty switched their allegiance during dynas- 
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tic change, singling out Feng Tao [died 5^4), a minister who had served - A SLJt _ 
ness too of four ruling houses. A righteous minister, by strict Men-Confucian 
standards, should not serve two masters; he must show absolute loyalty to a 
fallen dynasty, if oot by dying a martyr s death then by withdrawing from 
worldly affairs, To buttress this view, Southern Sung historians, led by the 
great Nco-Confucian philosopher Chu Hsl (1130—1100), linhed T'ao Ch'Sen’s 
permanent red us ion to his loyalty to the Eastern Tsin and his Subsequent re¬ 
fusal to serve the new Liu-Sung dynasty in A.p, 420, T'ao is said to have sig¬ 
naled his refusal to acknowledge the new dynasty by never using its reign 
title.” ThusT’ao's self-imposed reclusion was used to suit the new political 
definition oferemitism that emerged in the thirteenth century. 

After che Mongol conquest, Neo-Confucianisrs demanded that all loyal 
^leftover subjects" {i-mitt) of the Southern Sung resist serving the oew rulers. 

In Ch'ien Hs Liao's Returning Home, T'ao Ch'ien as the "'leftover subject" 
exemplifies reclusion as an act of ultimate devotion to a fallen dynasty. Ch'ien 
Hsiian 100 resisted pressure to serve at court, in his case the Mongol court. As 
the early Ming scholar Chang Yil [1333- ijS 1 )) wrote; 

Who could imagine that only Ch'ien alone would choose virtue and 
hardship, 

Serving as a professional painter until his hair turned white?" 1 

Ch’ien derived his image of T'ao Ch’ien from Li Kung-lin’s illustration of 
T’ao's poem {fig. 48}, casting it in an archaic blue-and-green setting, the 
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Pi, ?La. Deciil, pi. ?[ 


traditional malachite green isle of the immortals. Ran unlik-c Li'. , s narrative, which 
shows T'aa returning to a pastoral community representing the whole strnc- 
t ure of Chinas rural life, ' CSv'ien Hsiiaks T’ao Chlerij in a boat suspended in 
space, seems 10 be driftiJig, away from the shore." 5 

In Vt'xng Msi'chih Watching Geese (pi. 71). datable to about 11.9 s, Often 
Hsiian i Hus era res the new wm-jen y or "man of leircrsf culture in the Chung- 
nan region, south of the Yangtze River. Ac chc left is C If sen's own poem: 

How peasant are tile elegant bamboo and trees! 

In a peaceful pavilion, relaxing with bare stomach, how wonderful 
it muse led; 

'Writing the Ttw-te ching for a Taoist friend, 

He leaves behind a romantic image—a man who lovei geese. 

In the painting, Wang Hsi-cbsh, the Fuurth-centmry ’'calligraphic sage, ’is repre¬ 
sented as a prototypical man of letters, one with a passion for style, tradition* 
and spiritual freedom (pi. yiaj. According to popular legend, when a certain 
powerful court official was looking for an ideal son-in-law, he chose Wang 
HsUchih because Wang alone among the candidate interviewed appeared non¬ 
chalant and unintimidated by his sumptuous surroundings, sitting with his 
tube open and bis stomach shockingly bared, It will be recalled that Wang was 
said to have found inspiration for his calligraphy by observing the graceful 
movements of long-necked geese; hence the ‘'romantic image—a man who 
loves geese." 

In Ch 1 Sen's painting, the scholar surveys his idealized domain front a 
pavilion. The scholar's retreat was first represented in painting by the eighth- 
century red use Lu Hung, In his Ten View from d 1 hatched Lodge {fig. i£i). 

Here, under Mongol role, the early Yban scholar's private dwelling is viewed 
as a privileged haven, where values central to traditional Chinese culture could 
be salvaged and preserved, 

Compared with Ma Yuan's Scholar Viewing & Waterfall (pi. 5i j, Ch'ien 
HstianV archaizing blue-and-green painting—made by an artist who has re¬ 
nounced the present in order 10 live in the past—has an unreal, storybook 
quality. Turning resolutely away from Southern Sung realism, Olden treats the 
composition as a page from an illuminated manuscript, with a paintcd border 
on the left that clearly separates it from the space used for the accompanying 
text. The mountains and trees, painted in linear patterns in flat mineral colors, 
are archaizing and schematic. 

With the demise of the Southern Sung Painting Academy, Chian 
Hslians patrons were no longer princely aesthetes and court aristocrat^ but 
affluent merchants, urban dwellers, and displaced scholar-officials like himself. 
Although Chicks popular success as a painter rested partly on his erudition 
and his reputation as a scholar-amateur, he was also a superb craftsman, capa¬ 
ble of the most refined techniques in painting, fn an early Ming work on an- 
tiquities. Essential Criteria for the Judgment of Antiquities (preface dated 1387), 
by IVso Chao, is found a spirited discussion ate Abu red to Cb ien Hjuan and 
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his younger contemporary Chao Meng-fu of what constitutes schoLar-amatcur 
{li'chia) painting; 

Chao Meng-fii asked Ch'ien Hsiian, 41 What then is scholar-amateur 
pointing?" Ch'ien replied, "It ss rhe paining of fhc amateurs," Chao 
Sjiti '"Correcr! hist look at the paintings of Wang Wei, Li, Cb’crag, Hsij 
Hsi, and Li Knng-lin, They ate all Softy and admirable works by scholar- 
amateurs, ajLd each of them accurately transmits the spirit of die depicted 
object by capturing its special qualities. As for people of recent cones 
who practice scholar-amateur painting, how very misguided they arc!" ' 

This exchange suggests a reassessment of the so-called scholar-amateur tradi¬ 
tion in painting during the early Yuan period, Ir remained for Chao Meng-fu 
to lead the Yuan revolution in painting, formulating and redefining a new 
discipline for the scholar-amateur painter. 


T. For a close analysis ,.| the 1 pnJivics and intel¬ 
lectual dinars of she eiily Sam hem Sung. 

Sec Jams T. C . _ iu h Ck md Tumtn^ IriiiStird: 

Iniilintfiss!-rbiilsr&i C.haitgs rv ibt l\ir'r, 
hi'tlfih Cfmttry, H.iTv.^rd Ajian \ I n. r I - 
graphs, ni (Oimbtfidge:. Mass,: Haourd 

UjlLltriiitj' PlfSH, rgSli). 

7, Sr? she essay by NPlng-uii e Chan on Chi* 

Hii h i:: Hitlbeft FranJiC. td., 5 uhg Bnigrtl- 
pkia. Mfiudtcncr Ostusiatrsene fitiidien. 3-6 
(Wteshaden: Frame Sreincr, cj+yf-l, vcJ. i, 
pp. iSl-OOt 

J. Atui.rdi.Rjj; Is? Qurles Hbekcr. I he Susitliern 
Sung capital ‘had a revfiifn: papulannn of 
two million within the city waJLs, sutrouiKled 
by SiSuLhcr tw-n niillj(jri HitumanilfiS ; See 
Hudkur. i.fcnai Imperial Past: An Intra- 
dsirtwn ri fjriuns Hi}U>Tjf and CUim.i? (Stan- 
fond; Stanford UniveiaU} 1 ?j«s. !ff T 5>, 

4. For drscripiions cf iifo in rhirrei-rfitli-renrury 
Li ii*-i±Ei 1 see Jacques {kernel, D#ity Life in 
V.k-Txt ti.H ike Eift e/f she Afo/tgoi itletri jlVt. fSJff— 
jipfi, Translated by ft- M, Wight (Me*- Yark 
Macmlllani Laotian: George .Alien and 
Unwin, lytii>, pp. 4.H - J}. Fcst Mam TVilis's 
descriptions of Lin-in, see The Trwwi <?f 

,Munir /W, translated by Ronald Larlsam 
{FittmonrWonJi, Middlesei: Penguin 
Beaks. jOyK). pp. lit4-i.ni. 

5. See Slmcn-hi Lin. Th Tremforviatwn vf 
ike Chinese Lyrst&f Tenditi&ts: Chiattg A'iiw 
and Southern Sung Iz u Pcsttry ( Printeftitc 

Princeton Unr/nricy Piess, 177S.! 1 , pp. 76-3.3. 

6 . [bid., p. ij, 

7- aee Ma* Lochr,. cony no. 8, in Chinese 
CaHipapkj and Pointing :r. she iZottecisarr 
tfjtfni M Cwivford, fv s™h:b. ear. (New 
York Pieepam .Morgan library, 
pp. fii-Cij. J Live drawn nn the research s.'l 
Ybu-beng /-eng. a gradiHtre student at Pri nek¬ 
ton Uiis^isic^-- who is preparing 1 Fh.P. 
dis&ertatjun. “ Aj.'t.'rjy Village of Hst-nti Meuti- 


rltjtj, by t . Chs?h l.ca. :iS4-afrer i:^[.h A, 

■S? ,1'dy of lie ho I ir-Oflicials' An in the Sosjsj;- 
ern luns; Pinud. 

Ac che July ! 9 ?r Inp'rnijionn? Symp-iianm 
*f CiiiiKsc Aft, kdd at rise Muional P.i]j.cc 

MiLSLUm, TjjpuL, riulcsasir Ttuitg-j faC- 
^enied. a paper enctrled "A Frudy of Li 

CbLfb’s "Fishing Vitlagr by CJij SrrcAnt' and 
[saiics Related i* Tu OLiinpliduLS." See Nu- 
rional I'ju.mt Museum., T!s ifwi, Ahftr.icn of 
she fntermtisHdi tfJt Osinas An 

fuflr CTaipei, tuyti-. pp. 17 $- 79 . 

E. Sis ML Fu, Hua-aim (Hiitnry (4 BaJsiting), 
in Yti Chlr-T ■ hu:l. fd , Oft ItJSg-iaf huss-iurt Ifi - 
ptc» fc iijjsiEisd CompilaiioD of V^riring^ on 
Chi near PaintisLj;) FL.:-.iy. Chur^-huu 

Shu-dni, 1J-3). vol. i. p- ('S3- 
9- Li Clv'eng-toti, Haa shan-i-bns thiirh (Sweet 
ini Lifuklft ['liiiliu-g: prililu dated Jilt), 
sis iWn -rfm citnj.jjjjj ;Cj>m.pi.;[isMi nf Bnoiks 
on Fine Ajcs) (Shangha : Shcn-chou Kimv 

kutm^-dic, J .3 it!). purL J, lettierti 9, p. J j 
to. Ibid., u. >4. 

It. Chapter J. P 113, .nb>v< 7 ’ramtited at 
"The Return* in James R. Hij^bto^r, iran-i-.. 
The Riet-nt 1 tf Tde Chin; {OsfuhS: Cluicitdnrl 
J^ress, j^yOi), pp. aliH-'-n. aIs,:l Jiang; : 

Sun Oh:ir._c, .j'r't Dysuunts /Vnj 1 IFrlncecor: 
Rjiucjcu>it Llnlveeslty Pins, iaSfii. pp. 11-11, 
Ji. Ha n L Ins. Shan ;bui f.3b un-di'iiAn cbi (CiiL.rL- 
cion of Cb unncJi’iHan j cr- UndscRpe 
Wincing; pt-efocc dated liu), in Yu Okn- 
hid, bwa-titr/ in-pien > '."ill 1, 

p. r:! 1 .!: see aLw Rohcrt kUmij. Tuo Us/tifik 
CfKisny Tress P 1 * Chinfif riirris-j'jiin', A-fichigan 

Impels in Chinese tidies. 8 {Ann Arbon 
Center for Chinese Ssi^iei. UniMcrsity Lit 
Mkhigan, : 9? D ). p. ttS- 
tit. Roderici ffijiitfieid has hnou^ic co my 
imnti«i that : K- animals depicted in lI-.I:- 
p.iin:’.:i|- are gibbtuK rj.cF.fr rh. 11 : rsii-LJCjiits. 
]'Or .1 disCltSHOD of f s.«LTf^l ipr £ji^ compoifrion 
in the Bei[ijij 5 Fodacf Museum, see RobejL H. 
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van Ciilik, Ttit (jibbm m Chim An Esmy <# 
Cfiitttte Animal Lott {Leaden: L.. Jl. Brill, 
l$ti?L p. St. 

14 . '['he lineage 0 i the Mi tarn ily palmers is 
given :n Hi:a ^LTi ych. «-wr funs-ihsen 

'iT'rcL iji.ii, M .irr-r rjI' j^inrirg: prefer* dated 

ill >*L An-lan,. rd., Hua-shtb flung-tint 
{Conipcndtlint cJ PjilltlAjj, Hutdrits) (Shang¬ 
hai: kn him Mea-shu Ch M-pm-shc, isrSj). 

V(>l, 1. (hiitlti 4- pp. tot, 104. 

j;. Cahill. m An index of Earfy t.iFrrifif 

ids nut-} rfi|J Puitain^ T'iirtg, kig sfwf' iWi 
(Bctfcftfcy and Lu' Angeles: JiiEveriily nt C :sLi- 
focnia [Yea. i-g^ci. 1 p- 14S, dates this juinr- 
ing, signed by Ma Kiing-hsieii, 10 the date 
thirteenth century. Tu support hli da. liny.. Ci- 
biiil isore-s that, contrary to the evide nce pne- 
stnied by Hsiu Weti-yen ice nene 14 above), 
Ohuatig (bit's f/uj rihi pis -r (Addendum ti) "A 
Continuarion of the Histoty of Painting'’; 
prefact dned uys) meniion* Ma Kung-hsien 
j i Ma YiLan-s, grandson. which wnislil in the 
Kimg-hsien a son or nephew of Ma Lin. 

Since . !liyc nn ;rc accepting Ma 

Kung-Jisrn's palming 3t a of sh? lair 
rwtli'tJi ccistiijy, \ we jmj reason to doubt 
Haia Wcn-ycn'i tita/tinn cS Ki.tist liMCJi 43. Ma 
limit v unde. A native ■ .>1 Hitz-c i:ig (tiutndr 
modern Shanghai}, CJiitsng was i distin- 
guiilicd blbjiugyiphcr,, though he wai not, 
pertapa, well i R-forn-cd » mt an historim 
The name Rung-listen, which fuftlkls Shih- 
jung (Ma Yiiun's father}, abniald. properly ki¬ 
lning m Mg Viign s ferlterY jmerariaiT; fman 
Mi YlUn ' gencrtiTion onward. a single-won] 
nunc (Ma K’uSt ur Ma Lin/ weaned It) be 
The pattern. 

16. F &t tidier ejfurifks o( tlu» iiibjtvL, we 

Hiuan-na ftivt-p a (Catalogue dI rhf Impntal 
PaintLrig Cullvcraun During rhe HsiLan-lio 
tiTa: preface dated nic), in Vm An-lan. Hna- 
sjfcrA Is Kng-lint, vq|. 2 , e.bXM I. pp. ](!, IJfi 
LV/tijr; ■!■. p. fib; ri'ijir.ir H. p. Sj.. 

TJf. Fin the Fjrv Handed 1 . :M;/i:, ty t-imu di'i- 

ch'sng and Lin Ting-ktiet, we C, 

'Fise HunJied LuJiuli a: the Diik.J:tJ : :. H 1 
vnLi. ■;Pin.i">. iiis-Ktrtalion, FrJriciclon Utalver- 
<lrv, to and VFer 1} Fung, ihf Labans 
4 *uisi firitfet w t&Mvu. ] r ieer Gallery of Art 
OccasioBnl fiaperii vol. t, iti t (Wiahiageoii, 
D.C.: SiMsthifliirun. Snfrirutian. ;;.i d'ij ■ 

]S. Srr Kenrerh K. S- Ch'en^ tfw^tjwi j'n Chism: 
A ffiswncal fanny (Frinceitm: J’ritKeron Uni¬ 
versity Prtti, ]t)d4). pp. ttt-u. 

19. Sec Funy. Five Flnndrud Luhaju,’ Wo. t. 
pp- icS. 1 sG The test of Te-htmjj.'i ercomi- 
un^ isc-olljLted in lesiaii. finfcfjf-niMH-sifl 
iCoilectitH! t>( Eiituniisnns lu-r the i.olikn Pies- 
carfij (Totj-f, I'-nvnn bunko, r(jti , . , .J. vpl. a. 
foli. tS-iir. 

ic. -Set Maggie BEcktiord tt a]., Bonti ofJ*idt. 

Hoai :sf Lre: } he : l :\svr:ng Plain sr. C^meje 
^er, eat. (Nc* 1 f laveai! Yale Univershy 

An GaLkiy. LySj}. 

t‘ See Hanj H- Fran he I, ", he PSujn Lrqs; m 


Chiiese Poestry," AaatittheSnutirn 6 (1j}, 
pp. fll— EI^; and B i'-irti.'-id et al., Bonn ii, f fsrdir. 
PP- 

21. BkkTord ft oJ.. H-jnri ii {fait. p. ifli. 

Quoted (mm “Thingi F 5 iar Gratify the 
l-learr and PleisiATabk frwnT.r/ wricren by 

Chang i'iu it the ejiJ of [201; set Chou Adi, 

WL- Jiir tOi-ii Tiles tii Harjgchrrr/; 

s in Tung-shmg bt (teat ssm- 

dfang) ('r -1 .r 1 ^: 11 . 1 ;: Ku-licn Wen-h&Lith 'i.Li u- 
pan-/iie, p^t. 51a 13,. For in Fingluh 

Translation of thut essay and a cirte discussion 
uf Cliai:g Tiu, Set Lilt, Tratni/prTiiiiifKija ai 1 
ncre lyrrinf Tnsdiaan, jtp. iA J4. 

74- See <.1iapter j, p. T^3^ iboft'c. 

2 ;|. HajLtlaiiun, v- it n sligliL iBOdifiLaticin. al ter 
kjthgritl M. li-.i rnri.q rr.. Aisnr ih? i^".:.'rpj'r r j- 1 / 
Heatrt: Sung :iW i'iVuJr,. Primings fom t.w 
C. C Wdng bdsnify Cciltnitn- (New York: 

Tine Merropnljtan Mesrum of Art, 1$%). 
p. *5 

i-S Set AJimla Alurcl.. ' VrKV-s ul the 

Elskoind Hsiang kiv-rrs by '■t'?:ng Hung-" 
iii Wtfl C. Foj i_|-r et al., of fly? Mtnd. 

Sfifctiyns A-'-n the bsiu-sird L Edusti t-arsiiiy 
^af.' /gr^i' £i Sifh'a Cplkrmnt vfChintst Ov- 
iigrsfpby (Wtf j'-if/wtif h F r-w An r A*WWW, 
f'riTtcctoTi Umitnsty, ciJith. Lul. (Pilncetuci: 

An Muwuen, r^E-tJ- pp- 734-?$- 
For a diaoussion of rhe transmission to 
AfumniaLOj Japjn <A cnntpemtleifis of die 

Light Views dtitved fiom l Isw Kuei- see 
Richard braniey-Baker, “Sonne Proposes 

CnnrL muLi-!. lilt IiansmisMui': ,ti Mutomac in 
hpj-n of (style* Associated with Flinters froiT- 
Chekiang of the Late Yliin aaid Fatly Ming; 
WiTh. P^nieular [■!.;■ ft re n-K ro the Sources; of 
Sry 5 et favored in she EluBg-chih Academy/ 
in C^wfijJi'k -iriYI:^‘.•!:W-'I FCriii'fsi. Sutift1 Kti mats 
k&nrrhi 'Esz-.ay^ on Chenrw Piimmjt :n 

Honor of Professor Suzuki Kfi's Sretterh 
BjpihJiy) (Tofcyo: Yosfiifcawi Kflbunkaii, 
pp. Tfl-jf. 

VJ. Sue SiRiiki Krl, "Gyokukan [zkulun shlrnn 
(A Study of Yu-chien Jc-ftnt linglLsh siarn- 

niuey' Biptisa km&y.i. 110 . 2 Ji 6 (SeptemheT 
1(164), pp. J- 14. 

For an IntcrprrT^ticini of thtt evcA'siive sceiir. 
see kidiand M- Bajohait, 'LL l-ung-lin's 
Hsuut Osing t u, [dlUtltalimis; oi llw Clainc ssf 
Fiiiai Pitti" (Ph.L>. dowrrar asn.. f'niiRT 9 R 
U-n iver-si ty- 1367L pp. 5J-T] 

19. liactihaif. fordt? tf Htaveft, p. S?. 
jo. See Yung Xi.uLyl and ClaJyx Yang, Pastn and 
Pri/st ai tke Tang and .Srr^ij ;!, B<‘bi:ijs; Fanda 
Uooltl, 1984 ), p. rS, 

IL. See Miyefco Mtirait: “Flrtwill Painting of 
C.Li 1.1.1: CEiincsr Gdls 5C» Japanese V'isimrc 

Artifna Ast*e 37 (1970-)- pp- Ti4-;o. 

32. I P-ia Wen-yen. Tu-Ssuipao-tbitn. in Yd An-lon. 

Hu 4 -ibd} It\tng-shu, stii\. i, zbzusn 4, p 1O4. 

33- See Shi mad-i-Shufi ro, "Mdtyd-ga iOji the 
'Murvi'njj Style ui Zun PainiKig.. pirti I, 1, 
fi-jur/u Sifsiija. no, 84 -XJrcembrr 
pp. 4-131 no {Febrxiaoy iff39)-- pp. ®-n. 
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■j. jrir Ogawl HitOmiJHiu, ^MoJiVei— Kotcli, 

ibuH ru(o hen vr (MVi-ii i f TansTfirmatinn 

of Classicism), Bijttawsfti wwA no, 4 (ttfSB), 

pp. SfHIL 

■. i Of [he [litre most : tiia-enr.-d -SouTherri Sung 
Academy painters, Mi Yuan, J-Ssii Ruei, and 
Liu Sung-nicn, the Style uf LJu Sun^-mcn is 
th? least well debited- SceToda Tetsuke, 'Ryu 
Sltfinen i«j shfihtn" (Lhi Sung-Jittn and His 
hnvipn:!;, Tr/S S.:>.•$,/ tmtyirjo kiyd, no. £A 
i pp 437-SA 

>». One ui he ^resit Jf. eutnp: ix::nv_"in£ *f (lu: 
Southern Snug pqritad was L?ie wddlijpn^‘5 
development of private etIwmJs in dw prov- 
uIleil Soc JjmLi T C. Liii i.Liu Tiii-dticri), 
j .ikb-lun ij:i Ti-Jan:; L'.uan-hiiieh ho 

siu-hsltfls [i hsiao-c.king' (On die Grouch of 
Fittvlntia] Piihhi: and -i>. li-Ho: Js During 
die ''iir.p, Dynasty), in I. -.mg^tm^ikih yt/t- 

dii# ^Collection <jf Essays on [he 

Hiuttiry of r! 10 Tvptt .Sungs) (Tiiixi: Litin- 
ifling Chu-pan Shih-yeh Kn-ig-ssn. 1787)1 

p£- ili-27- 

j7. 1 ±m indebted to [imes C .. V. 'Kist, iny 
colleague a? 3lie Metropolitan Museum of 
An for [his information. 

id. Ser li^uru S.v in liic auSUiilnof the yen 
fljg, lev; than a year hi'lorr Lin-an wis 
sacked by rhe invading Mongol armies. she 
Southern Sung scholar and connoisseur 
Clinn Mi (] Ijii-alicr I^OE) had ooazstfcli Lu 
join a group visit mg th{ Forbidden Ciiv 
After pay nc, rht-Lr respects al the Righr Civil 
Hjli, they wear by t]m nuiai imperii] litinry 
building, tIit Hall of the Mountain of the 
Tao, whete they observed skat a piaque of 
thai came written by Emperor [ L-tsmtg had 

replaced die original plaque wrisren by Mi 
Yu-jeti. Then they went to the Writer's Pavil¬ 
ion, where rltcy saw 1 \l« r i:- painting of 5 mj:i- 
boo and rock attributed roSuShih. Behind 
the ''VrilrTJ Birltiult wax a garden wilh in 
dent cassia trees, cohuncal garden rocks, and 
several smail pavilions. See Chou Mi, rVi V- 
amg ytk-jif (Pad Countty Siewies; p/eJlice 
dated 114 1 (Shanghai: Oomjaienriaj Fir.es. 
IJig), cfr$OB 14, p, I. 

30 See Sbili Shuu-ehieiL, ‘*Nari-5uup, l: Liu :!>:• 
chitrtg feuci-dursi-hua^ fTVu Kinds of Didac¬ 
tic Painting iit rhe Sourhem Sung Dynasty), 
I-iSuf bitiri'-.. no. t pp. 7-19. especially 

pp. ijt-iO. It c, CLtcreitiiif; tlul Einpcrur Li- 
reur.f, iiaj as:hed Ml 5 .in, the :.".adLcp academl' 
cian arsd 3 specialist in ituidseape and flower 
painring. Toesecote rliesc idealized portniss 
uf aJirdetll and worth ies., sal her shaij cfi- 

[jusisng rhr L.'isnrci.ssKsn in a picfotiLtuiil imr- 

t ntitisr, 

qn. Foi poliiKil S}-(nh(i|'iS4ti iii painting after the 
fell <ii ih-c Suc|[. sec James L.alcli, .nriVi 3 f- 
fimJ .1 /tit**: fY>jnr« fautn/ig itftfie Ymsh ! 
Yusnj, r-jv— rjfl't', vijl. : ot Si W/jftjry [<f l^srr 
L-hrttw Fnimirtg {New York arid l'okyoi 
"^lasIberLcI?. L?7fi), pp. IjHJi 

-|t, Set Yoshikawi b'. r.ji ro, j^iiv yj'iriid'mj' Vtnu 


Chitjnr Ponty. r jtli— jiij-r 1 ' TV Chin. Huatt. 

.msf Afjjrj'jDymfiiurr/: Ltaiiilalijd hyjofns 
L imuthy v ellI ;[ J nncLLtin: Prirloctan 
Llniversiry I’r-ess. l^lf j). pp, S4- BS. 

.42. Fut a lidl SliJS'/uh SjailslltWin oi Live tuxL, Sec 
Kwati S Wong, Sti-ifrptcrn *f$ung ond. 

Mrairi £>yjrdsry CttUAftophy (hr. M. 
f .Tawfard. iV.. Ckt, r iiL-/ju- , r, exhih. cii. (New 
York: China House Gallerj'. China Instiruie 
in America,. ig 3 [), pp. 52-sv 
45- Ibid., p. <4. 

44 Ser Susan Stish, Tfv Chim/t Litewrj tm Faint¬ 
ing: Hit .Vfi (lOf f-IIOl) J[< Tuftg L b j-t:, 1 ! .irar 
fjerj- .'iVfi.l, Harvard-Yenrhscg Insmuie Stud 
ies, 27 (Cunbridge. Miss : Harvard Uiv ■. ;-r- 
siiy hesi, [;7' f r;, p. in: also ChipLCr 1. 

p. fid, 

4s hn Chao Meog-chien, see Ch en Kjo-k.ua. 
nl., Sfiry; Litlu Cbm hwa-ch:a ihib-i?iie (j'Fei- 
i-.incsl Sntrngt Marfr^l? thf F 3 :? inters of 
the Sung, Liao, and Chin DynasTieij (Bel- 
iing: Wen-wj Oi'is-puii-ihc, 10S41 pp. ‘}&t- 
51: .see jlsn Iring " nstn^t; <Chijr.g I iv:: C-i,-. 

"Tkn Chao Meng-diien >11 Chao Meng.-fti 
shih-Lllien ii EruajL-hsj" (Arpuntmts Conecir?' 
ing the ELjiaiionjbip FferiA'een Chao .Meng- 
cltien and Q110 Meng-fu), 'frir-tv.'u, no. t2 
(Eqfil), pjt. Ifi—Ji; and Xu Baupda. “Chan 
Meng'chien sheiig-.rau men im Hat; chen^" 

(tramming thf Diier or Chao Meag-cfiieti t 
Birth and DeaLli). in Xju BujljJ.i Li-tat sbu- 
hits ebtaa-aht tlw^HVA (Smdiec oai Pcitir^ri 
Biographies) [Shanghai: Jen-miai Mei-shu 
Ch'ii-pan-shf, i^Sj), jip. 20-23. 

44. Aoki Ma.var,i hntr ua-iirrucrra! rwxt iiFr-scylf!;, 
the "eleganC and the 'rustie.' during the 
Sang pcriixL: wd.' Aold, 1 "SS|U2 slraiti 1 setkatsu. 
mi mrerilier (Tvro lnren$rli|g-.i{r-siy|«f of 
the Suriij Pertodj, in Stttsi bijuav attsha 
£<{.’??, mo. 6 ii'isiii reprinted in A*ki 
amdbi [C.al lecnan cif the Wrivinps nf Anki 
Mssani) Cfiokyo: SJuinjirsha, roto?, vol. j, 

PP- 2 * 9 - 45 - Mjjrgir Bit.siijtd lilt Sitkiord cl 
al., ftii lie j r?f fads, ‘tnui of /if, pp. 31-41) ha^ 

adapted Aoki h e model to contrast Southern 
Sunis Koideinnic wirh ;ehoIar-amateur plum 

painting. 

47 . Ch : en Kao-hust. 5 ^^ Un? G'tin, p. 745 
,|S. See the first eofophori on the rcioil by Chou 
ML l iaji-iii^jt fur a translation of Own s 
poem, srr ftkharJ M. Barnlmn, ityacb HP- 

jiWt spring Cr.lrJtrri J^kyrHS ftp Oiriirit 

Rmtfag, eyhib. ca». iNe * 1 York T'Jte Mriio- 
piiLua^. hdaavum uf Ar:, VjSjt, p. ftf. 

4 =j. A q,iorr fmin Qi’u YiLjn, '1 .L-.rJi> H (On 
tiucouniering Socrow) For a good tinglish 

tEjnslaLiun set DxviO Hawks, Lranx. and 

an a., TSx iij ibe Study. An Attftrat C.bi 
jy t}f S Wu by On !' rLi.i iu?d 

OfVr /Viff (Harmondswnrrh *nd Hew York: 
Ptflgjiia, r^Sj). 

ytt. See Shia Shou -diien. ’ Dw Eretnitii: Land- 
scapes of'Ch'ien Hsuai' fca, ts^^-bt'fore 
s.ioyj" (Ph.D. disieitatioii, PiiuLccon Univer¬ 
sity, a9H4J; Ch irn Hstisn'.s poem msitled 
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"Haring Books, H in Li O and Ma Vlirh-iu^L, 
cds.. Sitng-sfrih chi-lin AfTiip i l a I Sum mine? 
of Sung Histoiy) (TfliprL: Sharg-mi Yin-.shu- 

kiian, iyrjU.l. ral. i, chiian 68, p. 174; 

■53 Set Msiao Qi'i-di'ing h Yunn-riii ri jn-ku" 
{Confiimn Ho'JselwsJdi During die Yuan Ft- 
rscd?. mi Yud»t-iai-sl>ih hiin tin I (Xenf IsKplOL- 
trioiM in Yuan Oynasiy HistniyJ {Taipei., 
pp. [— 

51. tie lai 4LI44—EJIC-li Ym-yOitn-eki. 

in- Tl&Hg-fkai ct?i-efa i j ?L£(Shji:jiJi' ,l: OsjOIPCT- 

cia] Prcst w(il. lO'j", fhfax ] 9 . p. 172. 

53. See 'Kin C. Eoisg. 'The fVabtem af i^h'ien 
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Some Buddhist and 
Taoist Themes 


Anribured ro Chih-wcng i'earlv 
i,fh eentiliy). Izrail from Mcrt* 
i>ig Bttwttn Yko-itsan and Li At 
(pL 77 ) 


Founded by Siddhartha Gautama in the fifth century a.c., Ruddht&m is based 
on the Indian religious doctlfo« of kanrut (meaning "deed' or "acCh retribu¬ 
tion P and rebirth, In mankind's seeming existence in the world of iflnsion, all 
beings live out a karmic fate- According to bis karma of the past* a living 
being is subject to endless cycles of birth, retribution, rebirth, and suffering 
until the cycle is broken by salvation r or nirvana, 1 here are two major tradi¬ 
tions, or vehicles: Thcravadl, which teaches the discipline of the arhat {Ichan, 
in Chinese, meaning a venerable disciple of Buddha, or "saint"), the ascetic 
who, by self-discipline, achieves individual nirvana, and Mahayana, or the 
Great Vehicle, which preaches the bodhisaitva (enlightened being) ideal, that 
of a compassionate savior who postpones his own nirvana until all sentient be* 
ings arc saved, While the former relics on Individual effort, the latter empha¬ 
sizes universal salvation through prayer and intercession, 

Introduced from northwest India through Central Asia into Han dynasty 
China at the beginning of the Christian era, the basic tenets of Buddhism— 
most notably the practice of celibacy and the quest for otherworldliness — ol- 
fered a philosophy fundamentally opposed eo Chinese societal values, which 
emphasized family and social relations. Vet despite this conflict, Buddhists not 
only survived in China bur had a profound influence on its religious outlook 
and social life. 

In pre-Buddhist Han society, religion was a combination of ancient divi¬ 
nation techniques, the theories of yin and yang and the five elements, and pop¬ 
ular belief in immortals, gods, and shamanistic practices. One kind of teaching, 
known as religious or occult Taoism —as opposed to the philosophical Taoism 
of rbc ancient nature mystics Lao-tzu and Chuang-tzu— was centered princi¬ 
pally on the goal of achieving immortality in this life. Claiming both the leg¬ 
endary Yellow Emperor (Huang-d) and Lao-tzu as its founders, followers of 
the so-called Huang-Lao practices specialized in the cultivation of the ch'i- 
breatb and In alchemy—mainly the preparation of mercuric sulfide—-for the 
nurturing of the immortal body, Occult Taoism not only cstloycd a wide fol¬ 
lowing but also found favor with the Han emperors, 

Popular religious faith in China combined indigenous lautJf and folk be¬ 
liefs with Indian and Iranian traditions- When Buddhism first appeared in 
China, It was presented as an aspect of TaoiSfUi, the Buddha was seen either as a 
disciple of 1-^o-Uu or as associated with Taoist deities. Nevertheless, over time, 
competition between the two faiths led to persecution of Buddhism, as the 
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imperial court played ^ne off against the other in order to suppress the growth 
o f organized religion within the empire. But despite its rivalry with Buddhism, 
religions Taoism emulated Buddhism's institutional organization and systematic 
teachings, freely borrowing from them in its development of an iconography 
and a canon of scripture. 

During the T'ang dynasty (6tfi-^o6), several schools of Buddhist philoso¬ 
phy chat reflected distinctly Chinese characteristics emerged- By the seventh 
and eighth centuries, the form of Buddhism that had won the widest popular 
acceptance was the Mahayann Pure Land, or Western Paradise, sect, one of the 
less esoteric and Jess demanding schools, which taught universal salvation by 
faith and companion. 1 Great monastic establishments flourished as a result, as 
wealthy donors and worshipers competed with one another in making lavish 
gifts to tire temples as offerings tn the Buddha. The popular Mahayanist text, 
the Lotus Shim, became the most influential Buddhist scripture in China, The 
Latui doctrine of One Vehicle embracing both the arhat and the hodhlsattva 
vehicles is represented by the Chinese image of ftve figures, which shows the 
Buddha flanked by rwo arhats and two bodhisattvas, here exemplified in the 
colossi of Feng-hsLen-ssu at Lung-men, completed in a.d. 675 (lig. ijy). 1 


Fi£. ljy, Thr Bwhffw Fumktti by 
Discipits and Sc'dhj'rtlUWl, ddlCd 
67s. Height of ceni rjl I !-i k.i 11 im. 
s£? ft. (E7.UI m}. Feng-hsien cave 
temple,, Lung-men, Honan 
Province 
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A second Rtiddhist sect [hat achieved great popularity during the T’ang 
dynasty was the Ch’an {Zen* in Japanese) school. 3 A basic tenet of Clf&n h the 
belief that because the Buddha-nature is found within oneself rituals* scrip¬ 
tures, and icons arc superfluous to chc attainment of enlightenment. Alter the 
great persecution of 84^-46, during which thousands of Buddhist temples and 
monuments were destroyed, temple property was confiscated, and hundreds of 
thousands of monks and nuns were forced to return 10 secular life, the icono¬ 
clastic Ch'an sect survived to emerge as a powerful social and intellectual 
iorce in the succeeding Sung period. Because of its belief in ‘"wordlessness' 
and '‘forgetting oneself,' Chfan Buddhism struck a sympathetic chord with, 
philosophical Taoism, and during the Northern Sung, increasing social inter¬ 
course between Confucian scholars and Ch‘an priests further brought Ch‘an 
Buddhism imo [he mainstream of Chinese life and thought. 

By the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, during the Jurchcn Chin dynasty 
in the north anti the Southern Sung dynasty in the south, a highly Sinicized 
Buddhism had become part of an integral religious system known as Three 


Fig. [jJl. Rubbing of ih* 
ite3c Hoty Portraits of the Throe Re¬ 
ligions, dated uog, 4 $ * in. 
(u$ 1 tno cm) 


Overleaf 

PL. 73. Unidentified artist (early 
nth century). VifuslakiTti Sutra, 
daictl fanu^ry u, 1119, Detail, 
HandsciaJI, gold and silver on 
putplr jilk, II * in. (37.3 x 

79; cm). From the CoLLecrian of 
A- W. Bdhr, Purchase, Flckher 
Fund, 1747 (47.tS.zJ 
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Religions in One. Hus coming together of the philosophies of the three reli¬ 
gions—Confucianism, Buddhism, an J laoism— is represented in Holy Por¬ 
trait* of the Three Religions (fig, 138)* an engraving dared 1209. which shows the 
Buddha flanked by Confucius on his right and Lao-tzu on his left* From this 
time onward, the influences of the three teachings were inseparable in all 
forms of Chinese art and culture, especially those of a popular origin. 

The VtmaLiktru Sutra 

The VimaiakhtTnirdesa Suirj tells the story of Vi mala kirri,. a wise and power- 
Iin householder A Upon framing that Vimalakinfi ruling, rhe Buddha ssks his 
followers. the arhats and the budhisattvas, to journey to the city of Vaisali to 
inquire after his health- 1 be afhats decline, saying they are unworthy. So the 
BLtddliLi sends Manjusri, the bodbisattva of wisdom, After Manjusri arrives in 
Vaisalh he and Vimalgkirti are swti engaged in a rheologscu! dcbsTtc Their dis¬ 
cussion ranges from the nature of Vimakkirti's ailment and the power of the 
Buddha to the transcendental nature of the Buddhas physical being; the house¬ 
holder, a brill iant speaker, dominates the conversation, Finally, Manjusri asks 
Vimalaldifti to define the Buddhist doctrine of nonduality, the complem.cnrar¬ 
ity and mutual identification of reality and nonreality, His question is met 
with silence, and there the debate ends. Whereupon Manjusri exclaims: '"Well 
done, well done] To have neither word nor letter is to enter imo the doctrine 
of nonduality. By hit silence, the wise Vimalakirri follows the Buddha's own 
example of not applying human discourse on rhe phenomenal world so the ul¬ 
timate reality: truth is not a matter for empirical observation, 

A Mahayana text, the VintuLikirtt Sutra found special favor with the Chi¬ 
nese. as it deals with such topics as being and non being, apjiearanee and real¬ 
ity, and the meaninglessness of such distinct ions. "Hie example of Vimalakirti 
also emphasises the importance of the layman In the Buddhist faith, in that 
Vimalakitti—a layman householder with wife and children—appears to he a 
perfect Confucian scholar and genrtenian. 

The Vlrfidltikirts Sutra, with frontispiece illustration (p 3 . 72, pp. 328—29), 
daied U19, shows VlmalaJdm, who has appeared miraculously above the city of 
Vaisali, .seated on an elaborate canopy bed with screens and curtains, He is at¬ 
tended by a Steavenly female deva who scatters flowers before him, and sur¬ 
rounded by a large retinue of bodhismevas and deva guardians/ Here, d*c con¬ 
frontation between Vimalakini and Manjusri (who is not shown) is presented 
as a dramatic cosmic event, a scene of miraculous manifestations. The sky is 
filled vytrh Buddha figures riding on cloud scrolls, while below, in the city of 
Vaisali, Vimalakitti, surrounded by his followers, returns to his worldly domain. 
The smra, in go hi and silver on purple-dyed silk, was a gift to a Sung 
envoy from Fhe ruler tjf rhe kingdom of Ta-li (modern Yunnan Province), anj 
she: Vimalakirti illustration is based on monumental temple-wall decorations 
deriving ultimately from a famous composition by the fourth-century painter 
Ku K'ai-chsh.' In Cave 33-5, dated a,!}, 68^ (fig. 139), at Tun-huang, the scene, 
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J-ig. ]jp. Vimakkirti andMasjusn, wtitch. covers a laFge wall, is presented as a great cosmic drama in Full color, 

d-atecl Will niimins frvm . . * f ■ ■< , ■ ■ u- 11- - l- j 

,., , r is Maniusn* ac lerr, ls shown on a dais iacjna Vamalakirti, who js scared on a can- 

Live 33j, lun-huang. Kansu ■ n 

Province opied bed; between them are illustrations of various miracles described in the 

surra, and behind them is the crenelated wall of VaisaLi, In the foreground arc 
donor figures and an emperor with attendants. The sky is filed with celestial 
beings and bodbisattvas, with visions of the enthroned Buddha on the left and 
Mount bumeru on the right. 11 

A ycfy different presentation of [he same story is seen in the scroll Vima- 
lakirit and the Doctrine of Nonduality (pi. 73), dared 1308 and done in an ink 
outline, or plain drawing* style by the early Yuan court painter Wang Chen- 
p'eng (active ca. 1280-1329). According to Wang's inscription, written after 
1320* the scroll, commissioned in 130B by the Yuan emperor Jen-tsung (r, 1311 — 
20), then heir apparent* was a preparatory drawing for a fully colored version, 1 ' 
Wang noted that he had based bis composition on a painting by the Chin 
court painter Ma Yiin-clYing (active ca, i23o), JU which was itself modeled or a 
work by Li Kung-lin, A scroll formerly attributed to Li* Vimalakirtr Preaching 
the Doctrine (fig, 140), appears to be a work by Ma Yiin-ching, 

In Wang’s painting the colorful, theatrical presentation of the T'ang mural 
has been transformed into a simple Ch'an-influenced meditation. Here, a gen¬ 
tle, emaciated-looking Vimalakirti holds up his right hand in the gesture of a 
Ctfan mentor teaching the doctrine of nemduahty in silence—in Manjusri's 
description, with "neither word not letter.'' 1 At left, the heavenly deva atten¬ 
dant tosses flower petals, signs of human desire, cm the nrhgt Sarrputra (pi, 73a)* 
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who tries desperately to shake them off! Reflecting the early Yuan master 
Chao M-eng-fu's emphasis on calligraphic brushwork, Wang Chen-p'cng’s 
plain drawing style is tightly control led, with the round itntl centered brush¬ 
stroke made to resemble a smoothly Rowing iron-wire line. Wang uses this 
technique to describe realistic organic figures. 


Ten Kings of Hell 

During che T ang dynasty, the Indian Ghost Festival, which represented a 
merging of the Indian belief in metempsychosis wirh the Chinese tradition of 
sacrificing co the ancestors, became a ctiir event.' 2 Anti by the Five Dynasties 
period in rhe tenth century, a rime of great destruction and suffering, the cult 
of the underworld, the representation of the humors of hell and the promise of 
salvation, had reached full fruition, Based on the Ten Kings Sunn, an apocry¬ 
phal scrip cure attributed ro a tench-century monk named TVang-cb'uan from 
che Ta-shcng'tz'u monastery in Ch’eng-tu, Szechwan Province," the cult of the 
Ten Kings reflected paternalistic Confucian values of harsh justice and loving 
forgiveness. It also united the Chinese tradition of mural ethics with the In¬ 
dian belief in karma anti divine retribution to creme a philosophy thaL em¬ 
braced accountability for one's deeds in life and unmitigated punishment for 
sinners in death, from which due only means of salvation was prayer for inter¬ 
cession in he IE by Lbe compassionate bodhisatrva Ti-rsang, 

In Buddhist doctrine, there are six forms of existence: buddha, human, 
demon, animal, hungry ghost, and denizen of hell; only buddhas live in para¬ 
dise, or nirvana, while rhe other five, ail susceptive lo the inexorable laws of 
karmic causation and retribution, are subjected to various forms of suffering, 


3 J2 


PL yj. Wang Chcn-p’eng (active 
ca- stEo-ijitf), ViimkMni and 
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Fig. 140 , Attributed in Ma Vun- 
ch’ing (active ea, LSJOb Formerly 
attdbured to Li Kung.-ltn (ca. ld<|i- 
HOd), Vimniflkirti Prraching ihi 
Doaritif. Detail. H-andscroll, ink 
On paper. tj?4 * Si/’ in. (34.S x 
Z 07 .J cm). Palace Museum. 
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the most estreme of which h eternal damnation in he]l- The sods of those 
who die penitent are sent to purgatory, where they remain until rheir rebirth 
in another form; the moral balance of their past deed. 1 -; determines whether 
they are rehorn as liunisitS, animals, or hungry ghosts. EoAhiiotWa Kiitigarbhd 
(Ti-trang) with the Ten King* of Hell (fig- I41K a n] id-tent h-Cen tury painting 
from Tun-hugng ? shows the compassionate bodhisativa of the underworld, 
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fTl-tsang} with the 7>w Kings ef 
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from TLin-huiitig. Kansu Province, 
ink, color, ind gold on si I k F 
jjfVtti X iSv'lli lit. (4^.1 x 41.1 cm). 
Museum, London 



who vows to end the sufferings of all sentient beings, enthroned above the Ten 
Kings of Hell, the merciless judges of the nether regions.'* The six bands of 
light rhac issue from the sides of chc central deity signal the six paths of re¬ 
birth. 

According to the 7 fpj Kings Sutra, one who has recently died, if he success¬ 
fully withstands trial by the first of the ten kings in purgatory, can be reborn 
on the seventh day after death. If not, he fates a different king every' seventh 
day, for a total of Seven times during the first forty-nine days after death; there¬ 
after, lie goes to the eighth trial on the one-hundredth day, die ninth on the 
first anniversary of his arrival in purgatory, and the tench on the third anniver¬ 
sary. Ritual offerings and good deeds performed on behalf of the dead are 
made with the hope of reversing or mitigating the cycle of causation and 
thereby assisting chc soul's successful journey to rebirth. The worship of chc 
Ten. Kings was so pervasive [hat it became a pan of the mortuary services of all 
classes in Chinese society and an activity independent of organized religion. 

In the Ten Kings Sutra (fig. 14a), a late tench-century scroll from Tun- 
huang, the soul’s journey through the ten tribunals of hell is depicted in vivid 
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detail, li.acK scene, conceived as a typical Chinese magistrate's courtroom, 
shows one of the kings of he!J seated behind a draped tabSe and attended by 
scribes, officers of records, and demon-constables., while the shiners, wearing 
wooden tangoes and clad in loindoths, are herded on until they reach the last 
tribunal, where their past deeds ate weighed in a balance. They are then sent 
on to be reborn as humans, animals, demons, hungry ghosts, or deni7ens 

ofhdl* 

Trn Kings af Hell (p!s. 74a-g), a set of hanging scrolls datable ro before 
II9J, five of which are now in the Metropolitan Museum, represents the high 
moment of genFc-narrative Buddhist art during rhe Southern Sung dynasty, 17 
The vivid Colots, typical of popular Buddhist imagery, were achieved by the 
application of paints to both sides of the si Ik surface. While much of the silk 
m the unpainted areas has disintegrated with age, the painted surfaces, with 
the silk sandwiched between two layers of pigment, have held firm with the 
binding. The excellent quality of both the pigments and the silk, together 
with the highly accomplished technical level of the painting, suggests chat 
those who commissioned the works were affluent individuals with cultivated 
aesthetic standards. 

Each scroll bears the inscription, written in cinnabar: "'The Great Sung 
[dynasty], at Ming-choti [Ning^po], the Carriage Bridge, West, Fainted at the 
House of Chin Ch'ti-shth' 1 (fig, The paintings, originally preserved in 

Japan, were brought by Buddhist pilgrims and merchants during the thir¬ 
teenth and fifteenth centuries from Ning-po, a port city in Chekiang Province., 
Stylistically, the paintings compare closely with the Five Hundred Loham of 
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Lin T'ing-kuci and Chou Chi-ch'ang, datable to 1178-88 {see kgs. 144 and fol¬ 
lowing), and because the name Ming-cbouj which appears in the inscription, 
was changed to Cliing-yuan-fu in H95,' 1 '' the paintings can be dated securely to 
the third or fourth quarter of the twelfth, century, during the reigns of Fmper- 
ors Hsiao-csung and Kuang-tsung, 

Each composition of the Ten King! of Hell is divided into two tiers, with 
a courtroom scene above showing an interrogation and the passing of judg¬ 
ment and below a scene in hell depicting the damned subjected to torture. In 
each of the courtroom scenes, behind a desk and scared on a draped,, high- 
backed carved throne, is one of the Kings of Hell, resplendent in court robe 
and jeweled etown. The Endian and Chinese features of che kings reflect their 
names as given in the Ten Kitigt Sutra."' Rebind each of the kings ls a painted 
landscape screen set against carved and lacquered balustrades, over which 
plants and flowers in the adjoining courtyard garden can be seen. Fiercest of 
the kings is the fifth. King Yama (pi. 74a), who confronts the accused with the 
crime displayed in the karmic mirror: the murder of an unfortunate man in 5 
boat (pL 74b). After all the records have been reviewed and sins confessed and 
verified, judgments are passed. Fn one scene, two sinners are turned into beasts 
of labor (pi. 74c); in another, a woman in a cangue, with a child pitifully hang¬ 
ing on to her, is dragged down to hell (pi. 74d). In the lower half of the paint¬ 
ings, torture is at its most gruesome: one demon jabs at caged prisoners with 
his spear (pi. 74c), another tosses the condemned into a field of sharp blades 
(pi. 74c), and rwo others boil the prisoners in a caldron (p!. 74d). In yet an¬ 
other scene, an enormous internal machine with flaming wheels driven by a 
giant demon mows down and chews up fleeing hungry ghosrs (pis. 74f, g). 

Parr of the popular culture of late twclfih-ccnrury Sung China, the explic¬ 
itness and sensationalism of the Ten Kings exemplify the kind of genre realism 
traditionally suppressed in Confucian symbolic narratives and court-sponsored 
paintings, but just as the popular Pure Land Paradise Buddhism had coexisted 
with Ch'an meditation in Sung monastic establishments, these gory passion 
plays of saints and demons lived side by side with contemplative ink paintings 
of landscapes and scholars. 

The Visual Culture 

During the Southern Suog, the city of Mlng-po, where the Ten Kings ofHctl 
was made, was a thriving seaport that traded with japan and a great center Fot 
che production of Buddhist devotional images. The Five Hundrtd L(thans t a set 
of one hundred paintings dated from 117K to nfiti, is the largest extant group 
of Southern Sung narrative Buddhist paintings." The project was initiated hy 
Abbot i-dtao of H li i-an-yilam, a great Buddhist monastery' located suutheast of 
Ning-po, and car tied nut. by two Nfing-po artisan p aimers, Chou Cbi-cb’ang 
and Lin T’ing-kuei, who were perhaps members of [he workshop attached to 
the monastery or recruits from one of che several commercial enterprises in NTing- 
po that specialized in producing religious icons." Known as the Lo-han-yilan, 
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or Chape] of Lohans, the monastery was first established in the year 
to commemorate the appearance in 904 of sixteen lohans on All Souls' Feast 
Day/ 1 The representation of lohan images was thus closely associated with the 
Alt Souls' Feast, during which the lohans now played the role of compassion- 
ate saviors guiding humanity through rhe journey of suffering to universal sal¬ 
vation/* 

The dedicatory inscriptions on the pannings disclose information about 
the pattern of patronage (Hat enabled the support [if ambitious projects such 
as tills, as well as the professional painting workshop system that produced 
thetn." Rather than coming from one or two major sources t funds for the Five 
Hundred Labans were collected from many donors over a period often years. 
Individuals contributed just enough money to pay for one more scroll, often 


Fig. 144 , Chou Ctii-ch'ang {ac¬ 
tive U(c I 3 .(h century}. Tfa Mak¬ 
ing of tht Fivt Hundred Lofsani t, 
from Hi* Hundrrd t-nhatu, SCI of 
100 palming^, datable to iiT^-Sft. 
Hanging scTulk ink and color on 
iiSk, 44^2 s i[ in. (iiz.Sk 5 : 3-4 cm). 
Daitoku-ji, RyOlo 

Fig. E4f. Cbriii ChL-ch’aitg (active 
[ate tzih century}. Feast of tbt 
LahiS’ii, from Five i-inndnd 
Labans, datable to fiyS-Sfc. Hang- 
trig ictcdl, Ink and color on silk. 
W'i x 11 In. (iil.8 x JJ .4 on). 
Daitoku-ji, Kyoto 
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Fig. 146. Detail, lig. [4J 

Fig. 14.7. Chou Chz-ch'aog (ac¬ 
tive Ijcc tlrh century). Dmii 
from Loftons Vitunng ti>i Image of 
the Ba4df>o Antitdbb#, frcun fire 
llundrtd Lohans, datable to 5178-- 
?B. Hfln^jng scroll; ink and color t>n 
silk, 44^1 x ii in. {iiz.B x cm), 
DflitukM-ji, K^rttfj 


asking that it serve as an offering for the soul of a deceased relative. Many do¬ 
nors were residents of nearby villages.* 11 Most of them seem co have been pros¬ 
perous, and only rhree bore official rides. 17 In the tide piece of die series 
(fig. E44J, five lohans are shown scaled above two donors on rhe left and 
Abhor I-shao and an attendant on the right. The donors are dressed in 
commoners' garb rather than that of court officials. The attendant holds a 
plaque inscribed “The Making of the Five Hundred Lohans. *' 

T 3 ie Five Hundred Labans was displayed at die monastery on special feast 
days and during funeral services of wealthy donors. On such occasions, the 
hangings were mounted on special attars alongside images of the Buddha and 
bodhisattvas, creating a symbolic Mahayana Pure Land Paradise. 1 * One of the 
hangings, the Feast of the Lohans (fig. E45), shows a company of five lohans de¬ 
scending from the clouds to pay a visitation on a noble family as they make of¬ 
ferings from a garden pavilion overlooking a. lotus pond. Before an altar table 
decked with incense and flowers, a priest leads rhe family in prayer, while se¬ 
nior members of the family, formally atdred in court robes, iall on their knees 
to receive the saints. Along the veranda wall behind the pavilion, where ser¬ 
vants prepare for a buffet, Is a sec of scroll paintings (fig, 146) char, like the 
very painting in which they appear, shows lohans. In private worship, such por¬ 
table sets of images were brought out on special occasions, then stored for safe¬ 
keeping. One can imagine that the family portrayed here owned a set of the 
Ten King of Hell > which they would display perhaps on foast days to commem¬ 
orate the deaths of family members. 

The traditional craft of painting was based on the replication of images 
through stencils. En Lohans Viewing an Image of the Buddha Amitahho 
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P3. 71. Unidentified artist {]}[h 
ocnitsry}. The Bittidk/i Amitebha 
Vdlcenring Smh into thf Ptt/r 
Land Pay odist. Hanging icrclE, 
ink and color on silk, jj/s ;< ■'■ j in. 
{]j(5 x jE.j cm). Purchase. The 
Dillon Fund Gifi,. ]^Sc> 
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Fig. 1 4?!. Sicfic i] ofu fi.iLidhii, 
mid-iOth tcntuiry. Kro-m Tun- 
hu£ti£„ Kj.fisu Province, ink nn 
with pricked Owl limes from 
3 design on ■verso, x io/Lfi Ln. 

{32.5 x 26.$ cm). British Museum, 
London 



(fig, £47), the lohans gather to admire a scroll painting that represents 
Amitabha, the Buddha of the Pure Land Paradise, as he welcomes souls into 
his realm, Th is scene was part of the standard Buddhist repertory, The Buddha 
Amjtabha Welcoming Souls into the Pure Land Paradise { pi, 75) is another ver¬ 
sion oF this image. This scroll, datable to the early thirteenth century, was r ac¬ 
cording to a fragmentary inscription, “"painted at Ch'ing-yuan-fu (the name of 
King-po from. 1195 to 1176), to the cast of Washing Horse Bridge [not far 
from Hui-sn-yuan, where the Five Hundred Lvhdns was produced], 11 The paint¬ 
ing was made From a stencil with pinholes such as those seen in a fang dy¬ 
nasty stencil from Tim-buang (fig. 148). In murals as well as silk paintings, 

Such images were executed in a three-stage process, First, an assistant woukS 
transfer the image from the stencil to a painring surface by means of pricking 
the holes with ink or white powder. Then a master painter would wmrk up the 
lorm with brush drawing. And finally, the assistant would complete the paint¬ 
ing by filling in the colors/ 5 * 

ln painting the Jen Kings of Heil t the master at die House of Chin Ch'u- 
shih also worked From stencil patterns. Mixing fantasy with an intensely rcalis- 
ric style, the Jen Kings of Hetl affords a glimpse of die popular imagination of 
the time, White the physical setting—’the richly colored and embroidered 
silks, exquisite furnishings, and sumptuous decorations of [he courtroom 
scenes—represents the Southern Sung exf>erienee of the material world, the 
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Fig. [45. Uii I "ing-kuei (aetiv* 
larc neb century). Lotion Perfum¬ 
ing £ Miraeie, from. Five Hundred 
Lohaw, datable to j r?fl — 8S. Hang¬ 
ing scroll, ink and color on silk. 
4+'t >; 11 in. (ni,8 % fj-4 cm), 
Darroku-jji, Kyoro 

Fag. 150, AirriLuccd to Chang. 
Yuan (active ca. 850-yjo). Stand¬ 
ing La fan. Hanging scroll, ink 

3»CIlI wlhir :>rt .vilk, ;t i <-)/i in. 

(j4^ x 74.3 cm), Osaka Municipal 
Museum of An 


figural representations arc pure theater, no doubt inspired by ritual reenact - 
mexits of Buddhist lore staged in temple festivals anti at bazaars, where 
motifs such as King Yama with his karmic mirror, sinners turning into ani¬ 
mals,. or the various scenes of terror and torture w-ere also stock themes. 

Basing their work on the same repertory of themes, the professional paint¬ 
ers of Ning-pu sold their products on the .strength oi their ability to incorpo- 
rate into conventional stencil patterns their own distinctive and innovative 
>;iyle, l n Lvhdrt PtTftftntmg a by Lin Ting-kuet (fig. 149), for example, 

one of the standing figures is a mirror image of a standing lohan attributed to 
the tenth-century painter Chang Yuan (fig, 150}, Lm T'ing-kuei, through the 
use of a stencil, incorporates the figure into a dramatic composition of lohans 
performing a miracle. He displays a square brush work, wnh sharp, angular 
drapery folds, devil-face rocks, and crab-claw trees in the Kuo Hsi manner of 
landscape painting. 15 The powerful brush work is especially suited to the repre¬ 
sentation of the dramatic, action-filled scene. 

Ctian Painting 

I’he legendary Indian monk Bodhidharma is said to have arrived m China in 
the year 520 or siy. After an unsuccessful audience with the Liang dynasty em¬ 
peror Wu-ti (r, 502-49), Bodhidharma crossed the Yangtze River and pro- 
cceded r<3 the Shao-ljn Temple on Mount Sung, Honan Province, and there he 
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sat for nine years in meditation, ot trance £ dhyana , in Sanskrit, Irotn which 
the wem] Ch'nn is derived). The early followers of Rodhidharma were ascent 
monks in search oil a three!, intuitive approach to tnligjitennciM, the realisa¬ 
tion <?l Buddhahoud through meditation. In their attempt m reach enlighten¬ 
ment without the aid of scriptures and institutionalized worships early Of an 
masters borrowed the Taoist belief in subimm, chat understanding is wordless 
and can he transmitted only from mind to mind. 31 

In 7Q-G-, the revered Clfan monk Shen-hsiu (605^-706), the Sixth Ch'an 
Patriarch after Bodhidhai-ma, was honored by an invitation to rhe capital by 
the T’ang empress Wo (r. 690 -705). Shen-hsiu-s approach ro Ch'an, described 
as Gradual Enlightenment—which recalls the Three fold Meditation of the 
T'ien-t'ai school—-involved a four-parr "purification of rhe mind that pro¬ 
ceeded from concentrating rhe mind through meditation and physical exer- 
rises; settling the mind to banish thought; deepening insight to comprehend 
site emptiness of things; and inner verification of the state of release from the 
differentiated world." A very different approach to Of an is seen in the philos¬ 
ophy of Hui-neng {djJf-713), an illiterate laborer turned ascetic front rhe south, 
whose teachings were disseminated by a monk from Honan named Shcn-hiu 
(670-762), who claimed that Hui-neng was the true inheritor of Bodhi- 
dharma’s mantle, Hui-ncng’s approach, influenced by 'laoist i-nstght and thus 
described as Sudden Enlightenment, taught that when the mind is completely 
emptied and void, when “all paths of language are destroyed" and ‘all ways of 
rhe mind are cur off 1 * there occurs a spontaneous psychic insight inco the abso¬ 
lute nature of rise phenomenal world. Shen-hui's brilliant, radical reaching of 
"the sword that must direedy pierce through" and destroy rhe need for all 
scripture, ritual, and forma! meditation technique won popular following. In 
756, a council of Chan masters was convened by the court to settle the dis¬ 
pute about rhe lineage of Chan transmission. An imperial decree declared 
Shen-hui the Seventh Patriarch, thereby recognizing, by implication, bis 
teacher Hui-ncng as rhe Sixth Patriarch- Thereafter, Shen-hsiu's Gradual En¬ 
lighten tueoc, known as rhe Northern School of Ch an r declined) and Hui- 
sicng's so-called Southern School of Sudden Enlightenment predominated. 1 ' 

1 hiring the ninth century, when the Buddhijr church w;?s Subjected to its 
worst persecutions, the radical, iconoclastic Ch’an bdd tremendous popular ap¬ 
peal. But the Ch’an movement, which began as a revolt against institutional¬ 
ized religion, itself became a powerful organized religion. Because the success 
of any religious teaching depended upon imperial patronage and support, all 
great Chan makers necessarily possessed a dual persona, one official and politi¬ 
cal and the other spiritual. 

Wu-diun (ca. 1178-*249), a famous Ch’an master from Chien-ehou, 
Szechwan Province, and a teacher at Mount T'ieiv-t’ai in Chekiang, was in- 
vited to court by the Southern Sung emperor Lbtsung to discourse on Chan. 
Li-tsung bestowed on him the risk Buddha-Mirror Ch an Master and ap¬ 
pointed him Abbot of Ching-shan-ssu, a monastery near the capital, Lin-an, A 
finely drawn, highly realistic likeness of Wu-chun enthroned as a great Ch'an 
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PL 7&. Unidcnc ifi.Lid arcisr I j^lllI- 
l}th tsntUT>'). Cbdrj Maitrr 
Riding a Mule t before [249. in- 
jtribtJ hy Wu-cKuji (ca. 1178- 
[249). I hn^Liig bcfoIL. mk on 
paper, * e} in. * }j urn), 

Bequest oFJohn M. CjiwFord. J r., 

[ 9 -RS (T 9 Sg,^i.l 4 ) 
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Hi.g. IJE. Lc i i i Iri L iJn lJ (ijlh 

century). Portrait of the Chan 
Attisar Wu-chun, lLh£c 3 iijS. 
Hanging scroll, ink and color on 
silk, 4S:q X 21 £j iil. (nj.fi X St-lcm}- 
To fuku-ji- Kyoro 


patriarch, sit lull ecclesiastical vestments (in;. ijr), a picture painted in hill color 
on silk has an inscription dated 12by die master himself, dedicating the 
portrait to a visiting Japanese priest. 

A very different Wu-chun is seen in an ink outline painting, the Chan 
Master Riding a Muk (pi. 76), which bears the cryptic inscription, also 
autograph; 

The rains come, it is dark in the mountains. 

He sees a mule, and mistakes it for a horse. |H 

Wu-chun5 dual persons as an imperially appointed high clergyman and an 
iconoclastic eccentric searching h>r enlightenment is consciously patterned 
after char of the ninth-century Ch\tn monk-pointer Kutm-hiiu, the Cr^nd Mn-S- 
ter of Ch'an Moon (831-311), who is thought to have painted sell-portraits in 
the guise of lohansT In Sung popular imagination, Taoist immortals and 
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"living tohans," as miracle-working saviors of the world often roamed dry streets 
disguised as eccentrics or beggars, (The painting recalls the pale ink drawing 
on the courtyard wall of the Taoist immortal Lu Tung-pin riding a nudei see 
pi. 6t.) Stylistically, the Ch'att Master Riding a Mule is an “ink play" that traces 
its origins to the eccentric iL itntrammclcd'' painters of the T’ang dynasty. 14 Ex¬ 
cept for the face, which shows carefully delineated, individualized features 
(high bulging forehead, mustache, and wispy beard) similar to those of the 
formal portrait (fig. i<jr), the ink drawing on paper is executed with a hold, 
simplified brushstroke, suggesting spontaneity and mystic oneness with the 
subject. 

The Meeting Between Yao-th&n and Li Ao (pi. 77) > attributed to the early 
thirteenth-century Ch'an painter Chih-weng, depicts the famous encounter be¬ 
tween the Neo-ConfiLizian scholar Li Ao (died ca. S40) and the Ch’an master 
Yao-shan, a story recounted in the early eleventh-cenmry text the Ching-ie Rec¬ 
ord of the Transmission of the Lamp: ' Meeting the renowned Chan mentor, 
the scholar was disappointed by the master's lack of response to his quest for 


PL 77. Attributed to Chib-wcng 
I’riily i^h century), Meeting Be¬ 
tween Yae-shas nod iJ Ao , before 
Inscribed by hs: Knin_n 
wi'ii (11S7 1 if!)), HnriwnT-al pane! 
mourned as a kanging scroll, ink 
on piper, })/ii n \id in. (S^. ( * 
+1.1 cm) Edward Ell ion Family 
CoUcltloji, Purchase, The Dillon 
F'iibhI Ciift, ([‘>H i,i, 1) 
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truth and remarked, “Seeing you face-to-face Is nut as exciting us hearing 
about your great reputation." Whereupon the master replied, “Would you 
trust what you hear rather than what you sec?" And in answer ro rhe question 
"What is-Tao?" rhe master pointed up and down, indicating that the ultimate 
reality is whar you can sec, such as “the clouds in the sky and the water in Eiiy 
Sower vase. ’ An inscription on the painting* by Yen-hsi Kuang-wen, reads; 

Tiie inuitieiu of enlightenment comes in a dash, 

why do we mistrust whar Wf see and value what we heir? 

Do not say there is no truth 
Between the water and the clouds, 

A depiction of a meeting between two individuals, the painting recalls l i 
Kung-lin's picture of two men greeting each other at a roadside (.fig, iq). [ he 
style of this and similar Ch'an ink paintings, with its pale ink tones and sensi¬ 
tive brush work,. is known as apparition painting/’ It was developed by a monk- 
painter, Chih-yting (ti14-1193), who spent his last years at Ung-ym-ssu, where 
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!*L 7&. Li Yao-fo (active ca, lJOO), 

Hiisikitlhilrmd OlfrJij'ijl£ Ihr Y^riglU 

Rivtr on a Rttd, before E317- 
In scribed by hshan f ning 
rdicd 1517). Hanging Kro]l h ink 
(.in paper, x ii^a in- [ 8 s. 6 s 
J4.[ cm). Edward Sill fort Family 
Collection, Purchase, The Pillcm 
Fund Gaft, [] 982.1.2} 
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Fig. 152. Chou Chi-dh’ang (active 
Jaw rich century) Five Lohsns 
Craning the kiuer, from Five Hun¬ 
dred Lehons, datable to 
Hanging scroll., ijik and color on 
iilk, 4J?B x toH in. till,-5 a 
cmj. Gift of Denmon Waldo Rose, 
Museum of Fine Aita, Boston 
fofi.zij]? 


Yen-hsi Kuang-wen served as abbot from 1254 to 12.5^. The transparent tech¬ 
nique seenis: almost to express the percept Loo espoused by CH’an Buddhism of 
existence as emptiness. 

Despite its LOOflOclasm, OVali spirituality depended on symbol it: resources 
of words and images. Tire hanging scroll Bodhidhurmn Crusting the Y/tngtzc 
River on n Reed [pi. 78 J depicts Bodhidharnia, the First Patriarch., crossing the 
Yangtze River after bis unsuccessful interview with the Liang emperor. The 
scroll is signed in the lower left by L.i Yao-fu and inscribed by I-slian 1 -ning, 
a renowned Yuan dynasty Chan priest sent by the emperor Cheng-tsung 
{r. 1294-1307) as his emissary to-Japan in 1299. The inscription reads 

Crossing rivers and deserts he came. 

Facing die emperor he confessed, "I don’t know”; 

Unsuccessful, he moved on, 

His feet rreading on the water. 
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Hg. After Kuan-hsiu (S.j i — 
pji). LohntJ Rending a Stura, from 
Tf)t Sixteen i.tthtlnt, set. yf n> 
paintings. Hanging icnoll, ink 
and cnEor tin silk, x 17 /ft hi. 
(■Ji.i x 4^.4 cm). Imperial House¬ 
hold Agency, Tokyo 


| J I. yef, Unidentified ath is< (early 
r^rh century). Readings Sutm by 
Moonlight. Inscribed by Yti-Siii 
■Ssu-min (died !$;)?), Hanging 
scroll, ink on paper, 47 x ij/U in. 
([]^-4 X Yi-3 Call}. bdv/jml klL:ull 
family Collection, Purchase, The 
Dillon Fund Gift, jciSz (jjjBz.yz) 

Overleaf 

1 * 1 . 79a. Detail, p 3 . 79 


111 convemiojial EuddhisL Iconography, such as is seen in Chou Chi- 
ch’ang’s Five Labans Crossing the Rtver (fig. 152), Bodhidharma, standing on 
the retd and leading four ocher Johans across the Yangtze, is depicted as in a 
pageant, with colorful theatricality. But in I.i Yaa-fu’s pale ink-outline repre¬ 
sentation, the ascetic monk, in a plain robe, becomes a symbol of forbearance 
and suffering, the rendering of the face, subtly reflecting the holy marYs for¬ 
eign features, captures a sense of spiritual concentration. Removed front its nar¬ 
rative contcKt, the isolated image of bodhidharma itself became the focus of 
Ch’an meditation and worship,’* 

Ch’an Buddhism defined its methods and techniques through the strict 
observation of monastic discipline. The center of Ch’an life in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries was the sparse rectangular meditation hall, within 
which on? observed the rule of silence, 11,5 From early morning to night, after at¬ 
tending to thtir various chynrs and servicing the monastery, the monks fol¬ 
lowed a rigid daily routine of lessons in meditation and circumambuladon, 
Having renounced physical passion and material possessions, the monk learned 
through meditation and physical labor the serenity and ecstasy of metaphysical 
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Pi. So- Unidentified artist (lade 
[■!ih Deniuiy), Wbia-Robfd Kuisn- 
yiti , before Inscribed fry 

Tsun^'lc (ijsS-ljjl), Hanging 
scroll, ink on paper, 35;^ x iz'fl in. 
(91 s j*-*? cm). Edward Elliott 
Family Collection, Purchase, The 
Dillon Fond Cifi, 1982 
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Fig. [54. Assistant to Choti Chi- 
ch'ang ^ciive li't tirh century). 
Lobans kfciwwg an 1™$$? •?[ihr 
Whitt-Rsbed Kuan-yin , from Five 
Hundred L-ibaw, doable u> iry#- 
SH. Detail. Hanging, serai I, ink 
and H,c>k]r ftfi S-iIk, 44/3 X 11 in. 

fm.6 x j>.4 cm), Daiiuku-ji, Kyoto 



existence., Redding a Sutra by Moonlight (pi. 79), by an unidentified early fbur- 
ceemh-cenciiry Ch’an painter, bears 4fs inscription (reading from left to right, 
in i mi tat inn of Sanskrit) by the priest Yii-hsi Ssu-min (died 1337), who starved 
as the Abbot of Pau-fu-ssu. ]n Hangchow from about 1310 co 1332: 

In rhti.s one volume of surra. 

The words have no clem meaning. 

The sun rises, the moon sets. 

When will I fi nish reading it? 

This image of a seated lohan with long eyebrows reading a surra derives 
ultimately from The Sixteen Labans of Kuan-hslu (fig, 153), a Jate ninth-century 
painter who first illustrated the canonical group of the Sixteen Lohans as de¬ 
scribed in the text Reeord of the Duration of the Law* In Kuan-hsiiTs paint¬ 
ings, sixteen seated lobans, most of them w F ith Indian features, arc shown 
reading surras and meditating/ 1. As the cult of the lohans gained increasing 
popularity' during the Sung period, lohans came to be depicted as having Chi' 
nese characteristics and as Living in Chinese monastic settings, where they stud¬ 
ied, collated, and chanted scripture, The old monk in Reading a Sutra by 
Moonlight (pi. 79), who pulls at his long eyebrow while he struggles with his 
(ask, is humorously represented- Comparer! with earlier Ch’an apparition paint¬ 
ings [pi. 77), the broad, Sweep] ug brush work, rather than describing ihe drap¬ 
ery folds, calligraphically expresses the intensity of the monl/s concentration as 
he pimlet over the written word. 

Chan Buddhism, along with the general decline of Buddhism by the early 
Ming period (1368—^644), was weakened by its increasing effort to harmonize 
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with the teachings of other Buddhist schools, White-Rtthed Kudu-yin (pi. Rq). 
by an unidentified late fourteenth-century early Ming painter, bears an 
inscription by the eminent Ctfan priest Tsung-Ie (1318—1331), who, as 
the Abbot oi’T’iejt-c]tie[i-ssu, near Nanking, first around [375 and Liter from 
3388 to 1331, was the leading Buddhist cleric under the first Ming emperor, 
T'ai tsu (r. 1368-98}, The inscription reads: 

like a speck of dust, ephemeral is the body. 

So is the doctrine ephemeral, like a speck of dust. 

Only when all sentient beings and the world attain emptiness 
Will Kuan -yin's all-compassionare heari rest. 


Pi. (ha. Chang Yu-tsai {r, 3195- 
13[6). Betujicfat Rd in. Derail. 
HamkcroLh ink on silk, ioVb x 
rofiJa in. (27 x 27T.4 cm). Gift of 
E 3 tnjgl^v Uilion, j;)8$ (icjSj.tay.l) 


The doctrine that entire Buddha worlds may be found in a speck oi dust 
was the teaching of the Hua-ycn school, while the calling forth of Kuan-yin, 
the goddess of mercy, was a practice of the Bure Land school. By turning 
Ch'an meditation into ritualised recitation and by invoking the names of the 
Pure Land Paradise Buddha and the bodhisattvas, Cb'an Buddhism during the 
Ming period became closely allied with Pure Land Buddhism/ 3 The conven¬ 
tionalizing of early Ming Ch'utn seems to be reflected in White-Robed Kwtn- 
yin „ the drawing of which is now a smooth calligraphic formula, 

Kuan-yin (Avalyhitesvgna, in Sanskrit), the Buddha Amitabha's principal 
lieutenant in the Pure Land Paradise and a Symbol uf compassion, was trans¬ 
formed during the late T ang period into the Chinese goddess of mercy, Watcr- 
and-Moon Kuan -yin/* Late T’ang paintings depict the elaborately costumed 
and jeweler] Indian deity AvalokiteSvata at his abode on Mount Potolaka, Then, 
in the ro£iOs, Li Kung-lin translotaraed the Indian icon into the Chinese image, 
the White-Robed Koan-yin, stow residing at Iter Chinese home, Mount P"u- 
t’o, in Chekiang Province. A twelfth-century version of White-Robed Kuao- 
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yin, reflecting Li Kung-lin's innovation, is seen in ulie Five Hundred Lahaits 
(fig. 154), whore die Johans are shown worshiping an image of the goddess. 

By ihe early Ming period. Buddhism ceased to be a dynamic creative and 
social force. Bin what remained was its influence on Chinese philosophy. The 
belief, shared by the Nco-Confucian School of the Mind, that all things of ihe 
phenomenal world are products of the mind and thus without ultimate signifi¬ 
cance reinforced rhe Chinese tendency 10 turn, in times of trouble, ro self- 
cultivaiioEi and withdrawal from the world rather than tn struggle lhr an ideal 
human society. 


Overleaf 

PI. Sih. OctJ.il from Iteritfictru 


Magic Realism 

Founded as an organised religion by the Celestial Master Chsmg Tao-ling in 
the late second century a.d., religious Taoism, as opposed to philosophical Tao¬ 
ism, played an important role in popular rebellions and secret societies lu 
C hina from the end nl the Han period. The bitter rivalry between Taoism and 
Buddhism was an intporiant contributing factor in the persecution of Bud- 
dbism throughout Chinese history. The T*ang emperor Wu-raung’s (r. £40- 
46) attempt to eradicate Buddhism in was, for example, instigated by his 
trusted Taoist adviser. After steadily gaining influence during the Northern 
Sung, Taoism achieved great power under Hui-tsung (r. IIOO'-Z5), the Taoisr 
emperor, k continued to be popular in northern China after the invasion of 
the Jurehcn Chin, and Taoist priests, who practiced divination, fortune-tel ling, 
and shamanism, became powerful advisers to the Mongol conquerors. Although 
the Mongols (beginning with Khuhilai Khan) favored Tibetan Lamaism over 
Taoism, they found the Taoist church organization useful in aiding their 
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conquest of southern China, and southern Taoists became the official conduit 
between the Mongols and the southern Chinese ,' 11 

The thirty-eighth Taoist Celestial Master, Chang Yil-ts’ai fr, i£95-1316), 
lived at Dragon-Tiger Mountain, Kiangsi Province. In addition to being a reli¬ 
gious leader, Chang was a famous rainmaker and painter. A favorite of the 
Yiian emperors, he received special commendation from the court for inducing 
rain and for subduing a “tidal monster* that had plagued the eastern coast. In 
Beneficent Rain (pis. ftia, b), Chang suffused the silk wiLh ink to depict a dia- 
matic nighttime scene of four dragons, the mythical rainmakers, creating a 
tidal wave in an electric storm. The Southern Snog scholar Lo Yuan {1136- 
1184),, writing from ancient traditions, gave this lively account of the dragon: 
"When iL is about to tain, dragons sing out, making sounds like the [tearing ol 
bronze basins. Their saliva can exude different fragrances, and their breath 
forms clouds, which they use to conceal their bodies so that they cannot be seen.” 4 " 

The painting of dragons has always been associated with magical powers 
that could invoke 2 real dragon. In the Five Hundred Lehans* which represents 
familiar dragon tore, dragons arc pictured in various scenes, One such scene 
shows a dragon having its eyes put in by a Johan {fig. 155), a reference to the 
legend of the magic painter who, in a final flourish, laid in the dragon's eyes, 
thus enabling it to come to life and fly away. 4 " 


Fig. Chou Chi-ch'jn^ (active 
lair Hfh Century). Detail front. 

Lehwu Putting rise Eyt! into a 
Dtdgaii, from Five HufiJmf 
Lvbaw, datable 10 ej 7S— HJJ. Hang¬ 
ing scroll, ink ami color 0:1 silk, 
x 21 in.. (itz.H x S3,.^l cm), 
Daiiolui-ji, Kyoto 


i 
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Fig., L-sfr, Ch'e-n Jung (active ca. 
iijj-ii). iWitit Dragtn j, diced 
CM-4. Detail. Handscrol], ink and 
much of red pjgttitjit nn pipe*, 
(S/h * 43l?'S in, (4^,5 c j ,4 cm), 
Francis Gardner Curtii Fund, 
Museum of Fine Arcs, Boston 


Chang YLi-T£ aL s powerful dragons are composite creatures, with beads of 
oxen, horns of deer, four-clawed feci that spark with electric currents, and the 
long bodies and rails of serpenrs covered with fish scales. In the painting, they 
seem to permeate, and dissolve in, the atmosphere. -Such paintings no doubt 
cor 1 ribuied to Chang's image as a spiritual leader with great magical powers, 
Chang's dragons are closely related ro the celebrated A fine Dragons image of 
12.44 (%- 156). 4 hardscrol] by Ch'en Jung (active cti. 1135-61), which bears a 
colophon by Chang's sot] die thirty-ninth Taoist Celestial Master, Serving as a 
magistrate at Dragon-Tiger Mountain, Ctfen painted dragons in the tradition 
of the eccentric unrrantmeled painters. A description of Clf en by the four¬ 
teenth-century' author Hsia Wen-yen says he "makes clouds by splashing Ink, 
creates vapor by spraying water, and, while drunk and shouting loudly, takes 
off his cap, soaks it in ink, and smears and rubs with it before finishing rhe 
painting with a brush,' 1t! 

Another painting iltar reflects popular folk belief is the handscroll The 
Dcmnn-Qucflrr Chung Kiwi Giving His Sitter Away in Marriage (pis, 82 a, b)„ 
by Yen Keng (active ca. Chung K'uei, a folk hero during the T'ang dy- 

nasty, was deified as a protector against demons, 1 '' He was, according to leg¬ 
end, a man of exceptional martial abilities who, having failed the military 
examination, committed suicide in order to serve the emperor in death by pro- 
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lecling Hi its from demons. During the Surtg period, fK^Craiti of Chung K'uei 
were distributed on New Year's Eve among High court officials and meet Car¬ 
nivals, led by imperial pahee guards were staged to reenact legends about 
Chung K’uei and tbe marriage of ins sister- 11 

The Denwn-Qweller Chung /TWr depicts the wadding march of Chung 
K’uti’s sister as a procession of demons performing acrobatic feats and martial 
arrs dance to the accompaniment of a gong and drum, The athletic figures are 
drawn with vivid realism and humor. One figure skips and dances with a huge 
chopper, another with a long spear; a muscular weight Jtftei balances an enor¬ 
mous rock in one hand; another figure spins a huge jar in the air; others box 
with one another or carry furniture and other belongings for the bride. At the 
left end of the scroll {p 3 , Sza), the bride appears riding a water buffalo,, fol¬ 
lowed by Chung K'uei, hopelessly inebriated from the wedding feast and sup¬ 
ported by three demons. 

A vcry r similar work, both in subject and style, is Chung K'ueTs Excursion 
pj-i the Night vftbe Lantern Festival (fig- 15:7), now in the Cleveland Museum of 
Art, by the professional painter Yen Hub perhaps a brother of Yen Keng, : " Sev¬ 
eral figures in the Cleveland painting are repeated in the iMctropolitan scroll, 
which indicates that the two works, products of the same painting studio, 
shared the use of the same stencils, A comparison between the music-making 
groups in the two scrolls (ph ftza and fig. 15H) shows how different figutdl 
groupings could l>e created from single-figure stencil patterns. 

Both the Metropolitan and the Cleveland scrolls are popular genre paint¬ 
ings by professional artisans, depicting Chung K'uei as a comic character, no 
doubt as be would have been portrayed in srreet carnivals and theatrical men- 


PL Jin. Yen Keng, (active ea. 
Ljorj). The Demon- QurtUr Cimng 
K’uei Giving ktk Sister Away in 
Marriage. Derail, Handscroll, ink 
on silk, 9^ m. 99^4 in, (14.4 x 
533.4 cm). Purchase, The DiJ)on 
Pund Gift and Rogers Fund, 1-990 

(1990.134) 


Overleaf 

Pi. Sib. Derail from. Tise Dtmon- 
Quttltf Chting K\ai Giving Mis 
Sister Away ?n Marrwg? 
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Ti£. [57. Vm Hut {active Lace 
]jrh—early :4 th cenrucy). Chung 
JCuti i Exatrsiatt tn sht Night cf 
thf Lantern fetdvtd, Handscio H, 
ink on siJJt,. 9)4 x 94!^ in. (24.S x 
240.J emj, Mr- and Mrs. William 
H. Mirim i’und. The Cleveland 
Museum of Art {fo.toG) 


actmcnts at temple festivals, Confucian scholar-artists, on the other hand, who 
regarded their work as expressions of moral and didaetie reaching, rejected the 
intrusion in painting of earthy realism and street humor. Kong K’ai [1222-eg, 
1304), a late Southern Sung and early Ytian scholar-artist, in his painting Chung 
K'uei'i Excursion (fig. ijcj), for example, complains, in a colophon, about an 
11 unco nth “ painter who has depicted 41 the Whiskered One [Chung KhieiJ in a 
field privy being approached by a huge hog, with his dishevelled sister, stick in 
hand, driving the beast away." Kung adds that in his own painting, lie wishes 
to “wash away „ „ , such uncouthness, so as not to spoil the pure joy nf the 
brush and the ink," 1j Here, the artist displays carefully executed calligraphic 
brushstrokes, and the intent of the painting, as made clear by his own inscrip¬ 
tion and the colophons that follow it, is highly moral and symbolic. H 
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Fig. l-jS. Derail from Chung 

K'utsi f'jcrtjjiizrtrl air ihf hfigjft 

of she Lantern festival (sec a]so 
fig- II 7 J 


Fig. [jj, Kurtg Kal (iffl-iw). 
Chung Kitet's Excursion. Demi]. 
Hsnttscrotl ink urr paper, Cj '/fa 1 
66k in, ( 3 z.ll k cm]. Freer 
Gallery *f Arc, Smiihsohian Initi 
tudon, Washington, D.C, (38.4) 


PL. Sac. Derail from The Demon 

Qnei Utr (Jiitrig Kicci fjjc.'jn? HL 

Strter Away in Massage 


] Ln his arudy of dedicatory ins-crLpciojii- in 
Lin: Buddiiixl civek at Long- num, Hnnan 
PmviptTf, Tsukamoro ifcenryd argues persua¬ 
sively chat rh-f cenre; of Buddhist worship ul 
L u'ij£-]ilnL alter Cji-: helming ol the vi-xtLi 
century Jutted steadily frr>n" Sakyamuni. Tbf 
Ki&TorLcail Buddha, if Mairreyi, the fauirc 
Buddha, and then m Ai;ni:jiiEi:i and 
Avalokiwsvan (Kuan-yin- in Chinese). the 
Buddha ntd the p-jiiwip-ij bodkisaiiva of the 
IY.ii. Land piraduL. LIhuiiig die hfijs lIiem 
W ei Hynsrcv rh? leading deities 

represented wen; Sakyamitni and Mairreyi; 
ArmtiiULa and. Availrikilcivara pliyrd only 
mipni ml«. After Gyp. 11 ihW (Ik T'aiy-;, 
Amicibha and Av-j.lukitesvart were ptediwiai- 
iiJISC. See TfllikaniQLO Zetliyu, 'Ryunhiii 
si'kkiiTju ;ii jrjniKrrruni Holugi BidJtyiC 
{Buddhism Under ;$ie Niu^ta-r. W«j Hy- 
rsisry as Seen in the Cave-Tuiiples at Lutig- 
.'nd-.ij, in MizucKi Keiichi and N'.i^ah.rui 
Tosb», wkuy$ ryitmwt stUmtsu n& 
iettkyA i A Siiuly ot ihe IkiddhlM Cave- 
FerrtpLcs at Lung-men:. in Japanese.. with an 
English summary) (Tnkyo liauho I'tCSi. 
pp. 213-36. 

1 . According tun Minina iuui Nagahim .h:-i. 
f. ij 6), the five,figured grouping ippourd 
first during die Yung-p)ng era (-;o3—cc). Ln 
fine early fixth century. Tii* L'jtta Sutra illui- 
srjittn the dormne of On, Vehicle encompass¬ 
ing many- Lesser Vehides ^Hinayana) with 

llic patiMi* of the Li ,i.: i i.r.r. House: A nun 
fii'di hk children rrppprd i-i j burning 

house. To indue; them to escape, fit prom¬ 
ises to giut them three tails, a deer urt (the 
arhzt vehicle), a goat cm (ific pta.ryekibuid» 

dh* vehicle}, and a bullock can (the bodJii- 
liiLva vthlde). But shts tLt Juki ten have 
tutslied nui of the huuar, they ire all rewarded 
with bullock cares, the most desirable ot the 
three See Thi \Ad£?arm>i-FU*f4Arikxi tr Tbt 
Lotus if t.'sf 7 rwt Lon . Lranalaidl by H. Kern, 
Ln F. I'viav Mi,i5ler. ed . Thf Sncml Bve ii ■:[ 
r hi San . id cd (Oxford; CSamidoii Ptas, 

i^Oy). ml. ll r pp. 71 ’il; ktc uiw tfij 
■non by Wco C PonE, Tbt Litow And <• 
Brtd^T HvXvrn , Freer Li lli ir;. .Art Qllu- 
SK>r.al Paptn;. vOL. ) r no. 3 (Waihington, 

Da..: .“i much Ionian InerirLtian^ syjS), 

PP t ' 

j. Hu Shih, in '‘Ch'aji (Zen) Buddhism in 
dicta.: lis HisLory' jnd iSEcthdiis.’’ Pfalnicphy 
Eatt ,i/id '.i/err J.. no. i iAprll jytjJ, pp. J-i4, 
jvess Ch Vn it a roemergenoe ol iannm wiiEi 

Uiiddhisc raippmp, Other modem Chlmew 
sthulari tia.it compirtd Oi'an ByddJsism to 

the IFaLtupean Ptniesranr Rdbrnutimi. jaiOvt- 

uienn in the sitTeenth eenrwty. Sec Oh :en 
M(L, “Tcaj-Luh Ch aii-is iUijj yit Li-hsbeh" 
(Orjtu .^uLrit On the Lifi 'ui Sect and rhe 
Schop] cit Piiivtipiej], in t.firrn^-Fwu , , lrjiif.i l .-iA*i 
uL.ir-0 K.inlletLiiviL of Es 
Siijrt *r. Chinese TnceLteoua] Ussto!) !' ('i-npei 
TuBig'ta T"u-shu Kung-sw, 1^173), voi. a. 


p. !J2; and Va Vj:i .ih:h, C .Iej< <ig-Sia j rJ^iri 
FfKifj-c/jftB ivn-U yti rhiv-ihm [JY li- 

jioifv lithioand die Spirit of Nfercanciliim in 
Latei Cliiii-aif t'liaburyl (Tiipe:: Lifis-Lhiii^ 
Cli'u.piii jfiih-y;h Kung-sui, 19SJ7), pp ijff. 
For bibliography in English on Cfi'au, see 
ELenneth K. F. Ch rfi. Buddhism in Cking: A 
tiitmicftiSumy r$Yinceron‘ EYinceron ifiii- 
versity Press, 19*4), pp. 535- J7 

4. 5 w Ci; cn. Btutdkam in Lfcitut, vp. iSS-Sy. 

I?2-S5L 

s For another rranalation, see iirienhe Lamotte, 
7ifre Ic&chzng :■.' !• rii.trr.'r , '■■ .■.'.n'lTJui'.:,'!?- 
mrdtsz}, ETfnjIired by ^uin (Ijmdon: 

L'al i Text i>ooery, 197^). pp, ioi-i 

6 . Soe Aichwul Ljppt. ' Flic ik.fins, ol Asia., 
.dyWi’ ill; (Sepfrmbez r '?(?5). p si,|, und li 

Lin-Han> Nm-citM Tn-li-itm hsin fstt-iim d 
tiling-Jw ysn-ckiit (A .Study ul thr i'kn-Lhi.j 
and Ta . i Kingd-nmi, 11; rlie fii^fir of Act Mare- 
riab liiiinsd in Various Museain^: in Chinese, 
with. Bnglisli juniniuy} (Tiipci- National Pal¬ 
ace hiuseiim- 19B1). pp. jS-x 5. 

7. iwe Emirui C. Buofier, “Early Qiijicst FLcpre- 
scntatLonU of Vitrulahitti, Artibm Aiifc JO, 
ng. r (igCiS). pjr. 4H-43; ane; Judy i?. Hn, 

"The PenpetmticMi of an Ancient ModeL. 1 ' 
Attbivti #f Asian An 41 (i-qS-SV. pp. 3.3—46. 

5. OcEier VitnabJdrb eepmsentitimu. it tun 
hiiaug, dating from the sixth dirou|di the 

tciidl UrciLjiv, v.ct seeic i-i LehccHiOtOjiLiilLy) 
Caves ^14. JJj. no, cOj, Jfin r uH r *L P 
and 

3. In z leiu:t dated. StjpteuLbei 10, ioSo, Chcrig 
Kuan^-pui oi the fi.YtiOna .1 1 Y.!zll hTnsL'.uil, 
f;ijwi. wtIccs rhat a. dera.ilretard of is 
painting is given in Wang ihih-cheni (Jb'ih- 
ptr UK-t'tia iMi.i. jkar.i'ii as (lit Nutili *1 4 
lAiCIsf; preface- fizred ifisyil llliciiiitg Chung- 
hua -Shu-diD, tjSi). (kton t5 h p. 5. 

10 - Little is known ahuiit \:J YlLnrdn’ing, hue as 
cordingra Elowjsrd Rogecs lira* lener to AT 
Freda Mueck dared ApfiL S, 19J14), Mi Y»J n- 
dh"ng\ inure iajiiooa btuthcf Ml 1 il ri-L.iL 
(r^ii Yuii-chang) ''was said in h? 'tiunpielely 
ladling the air of a rourr scholar' and despere 
wcviisg as in official, to hate amuciaseJ wztii 
eccenencs and to hat'e readily sculpted and 
paiistcd pjiLi ;iLl< Euf iieeipLC. H FiH 1 Ma. I "icri- 
lli ajid a third bruthcr, Mj YLli-nah, 

Hsia Weil- yen. Tie dftii pait-thitu FPcbc»us 
M irror s>f L^iivi tiny; prefar? dmed ijCi), i™ 

Yu An-i.*n. ed.. Hus-dAit fi'w^-shu (Compen- 
dmiii nf I'a:ismsi', Hdtsintj). veil, i iShiiriM- 
h.i ■ Yn Tnrn LH-leL-.dm Ch'u -pan.sbe, 

-1, p, t2] 

it, Set nore 9 abcAe. 

11. A favorite subject ol die [nnslhmudoii cries 
preseri-od ia Tun Jiu.ing is the sra."y of the 
Arhat Maa^eaiyavaoa (Mti-lien, in Chinese}, 
■wbo j*u.rneyed ibnaugl; purgatoey in search 
□fh is nnnthei. At the ui^ul^ n: die B-.ishska 
Mu Isen Initiated die Ail Sods' l east (USI:mil- 
ban*: YSL-lan-p'rn, in Chinese) for the !k*iu:' 
Fll of al! rise ujifominaic deuiiens of h.ei!, See 
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kiephtfn .1 Teiser, 1 %t (jSmi FtsmAt in Aittiif- 
sjtt China (P/inoeLuis: PnR-.'Blun University 
Press. iyj 35 ), especially pp. 87—31, lyo- 'jiK see 
dso Ch'en. ifuddbirm in OWr. pp. nit-Si. 

33 t ktUtd Fd-ihtiv Ytti-h-iud 7 lg .frtw-ihi Hif-churi^ 
Tsirtffiu-iheng ehr-rbi Eivanj-.".'Ant' iking-- r. 1 

ibm$ (Sutra Spoken by the Buddha on iJie 
Pw-pitcCy (if Kusg ’(ii;ii Cancer ii:: i£ I he l ou: 
Aiiemyiei [ietrospccrive Fra Hi of tjic Sfvrcurh 
o<s Rebirth to St Itacticed Preparatory to Re¬ 
birth in the E J uie Lind), in Mti rung (Bing 
i Thpt&iha Continued) (Shanghai: Commercial 
Itei, t?n), i/ib.’i*. wl. 4 , pp. > 8 ffF. I'or cne 
pruned Ltm based on u Korean venioti of 
1.4S9. mb Dai i'iihuTi jciJt'Kr.djPM-O’n: Japanese 
Triputitta Cwi rinded) (reprint, Taipei, 1 ^ 67 ). 
to-]. [$o. pp sE->—3y. e-irlkse confirmed 
dating of One ut iHl :nani:scc:pL cueics □: the 
’/«■ Xingr Sutra iwov'erod at Tun-Wing is 
oj^i. bee Ma:siusnou> Likhi. TtmAfyp an 
kenkysi (Study ei k.iin.r 1:1+7 frain Ilii huingl 1 
fTokym T 0 I 10 Bw uka Galiuin, t 9 J 7 ; . v ol. t, 
pp. 402-10; ajid Sakai Tadao, ^toj think* ni 
*:;u: i Lie 41 alSOulOhdas ityobi Eo;i..o : i_ k I - J 1 !j jV 
!Pnihi<!i:LS Concerning i.k. C .-j :t nf the ;bei 
K:iigi and she Surra on the Prophecy of King 

YiiiuJi isi Saii'ri ^ixifi koHuhaSrhgti k:vrr> 

romhan iiri I P.o.ivs (.cl: bn-: ng Mr. STirtjl 
Seventieth Uirrhday) (Tokyo: Kaanac Shoin, 

1 PJ7)j. pp. tin-16. 

Iq. I 01 a reuent study un 1. ising, Srr Hiyami 

Tasutfu, jt?-:- fkinki {A New Study of Ti- 
rsaogl (Tokyo: HaiSffWU SJtoInj. 

LJ'. For mud cm pupular illustrations. ud tlse leu 
Kings, Inducting Laoisi manifcHiricnii, found 
in present-day Taiwan, itt Tin King- if 
Hadti: The VWaT CcdtraTen! (Taipei: National 
Museum nil HLstnry, 19&4). 
i$ Lotlhar Lodderwe, |: A King, of Hell," in. 
Chfig&ku k.ujtJihi nffljifi Stuttki Ktt tttts.fi 

Kjr.fvhz hnien (Essays on Chinese PaijLii:u; 
in rfoinir of SViJfsssn.r SnTi'ki Kei's SbEti^rh 
Si'Lhday) (’tokyn: Vo-diika^'a KobunkiEi. 
sofltj, pp. )J—4i; ;LT-d Ledik-msE, “'T]l£ Tl-jl 
fiings :i:.d LOe ill!reiuerjisy of i lel’i/ mini:, 
scripr of a p^-^er read it the Irstema- 
t;onal SyniipLismhi. on Chinese Pakuiog 
Clcvtliiid Musevim of Art. March igSt. 

[7. "out m(fn’ .wraili from rhu ser arc in she 

Museum of Pine Am, Bossor- See Knjiro 
Toinitu. Mwm/rr ttf Fine Attt, BfoWn: Pvrifi- 
lia if/ i.knrie Piimdnp m iht Museum Irl&it 
19 x’ij-w ffffi'Wi-. jd nd {Cimbi-dge, Mps-i, 
Harvuid Helveraiiy Sim. pl->< lod—5 
tR The read sume of Qii?i di’o-sfiih. ot Chin 
;P.:: Bndd/m; Layman, i: L.liin Ta-shnu, 
iindcc whose Ishd appear 3. number of eitflii! 
wqeU ^iruLluced. by diflercin aitiuti aalnserE 
employed in iIuil 'worlahnp. -Ve-c Ike ujuicr 

Cnir- Ta-shau, in fames Cahill, An 'mUa if 
ttiiiy tJhuvif ifl'H-'ir-M And fainting? Ta rf£ 
iriro' fUerkcLiy and Lot 
UnivcroEV 1 of California ?.■ 

AaCahdll rksces, rite painter was mi^ukenly 

uliol Hsi-(diuL Cltij-shill m site uatai'jvyje (if 


the Ashifcagji Etulin^ House, KtauiuiKH 
S«ebSi:i (T«kvo: Tei&hii&u Hakuhue titan, 

tiiji). p. qh 

1 e. lee -Vj *>%-p d-fit ■ hi.K- (t he G aietteer of Ni ng- 
|v>: jkrclaLC dated I ■■’S'.:-!- l.ieproSL, Tulpet: 
t -heng won Cb'Ei-pan-sSie, lyK’iL vol. e 
ihiiUrt [i 5 , pp. ;} 7 —'-.I?-. 

20. ]. Far-reachi-ofi Kjrji of Ch'tn (Co'in- 

kuang wang). 

2. Kiag. of (Jie First Jfiver fCb'u .ihiing 

wing) 

j. Kinp. ot hunj" (Sung-:; wang! 

4. Kiisgof rhe Live Offices (Wu-kuan 
v.'anpji 

j. King Yarna (Yctl-la war'igj 
ft. Kdlg tjc Tra 115foTmaEton rPie-.T.-ch'e<ig. 
waujj 

7. King IVkhiLitE 1 ai [T .Li-shin wan^j) 

5. imparrn! K mg (P'ingner^ w-jTig,i 

Kiett’ of rlu- (iutJotii (Tu-shih wasipj 
10. King oJ' die Cycle *f rhe Ifive l'aths 
oKuandun v.'aop) 

□uri ng ■: lie Hm dynasiy, before the appejr- 

anix uf BuddiuSiO in OuEia, Mu LI tit 1 ai, ili 
S hantung PnwiacR. wat repiJed, in s sdise 
I jflirt, P' ike ahiKir nf she lord of rhi' -iitdcr 
ivotI d. wlicre the pods ruled, with an imperial 
huciatLcrany sinul ir Ln that uJ the C.Iiiiicsl* 

[■ rnpire. S he seventh ling i>f h-l-runt T"ai -was 
of Cltidesc utigitii the (ifik king, t'airia, tl'C 
.'.CETind king cl eIjC JiuddliiLt river Stjf*, arid 
Lhc Tenth lt:rig lit tIlo t^rlc nf tebink were In 
d; iii. and lire rermai nin g sbr kings were of 
mu:cd indigpflOUS nrld loeeigil Ot plls S<e 
Arthur '*:Liry, A pf fainting Rnrop* 

■:TTlt' |‘T|l ?l Fill?3-,ila>sTiT-; 1 Sir Awvl Stttrt. 

K.i , r £ r Pmtnvit m the Sstlniepjrrtrneni of 

Oritutul Prim* and Drawmap it! thf British 
jUiysfinu am i*i At Mutexm ofCtnnat Asian 
Drlki (Lo iiidijn 1 FnuaLiies uf the 
Finn ish Mute urn. and ikn Ci.ivermnen; oT 
lisdia, joul, pp. sx^j-KJivii, 

21. Dlc eirigiual scr of one luiodrrd p.iiittuig^ 
wav -aftiin ro japan m ihe m.rrecnth remsiry 
and dfepcKii:.: ar ::i. uh ..rnji in Kainakura. 
Trammer red ro the Sournfi, in i likone, nry 
tiie Hijil faEiidy. which supported that rmi>n- 
asttry, they w-rre ncirinved bit Kvc rc by Toy- 

otomi Hider&shi in and pNivenred to 
site HflJofijL, a temple tur ke founded. Liter 
tJse priini-iLj.., ikk [ELoufeEied to rhe Daitti- 
Lu|l. where idx ol chr -■ ■. r c 11 ■, today arc known 
to hr sevemsenth-centuiy replscoiKim. by 
Kiulci TokuG, *f ofi^nals tlut had been lost. 
Ser Tumi 4a, Porrfb: m afdiineii PainSm/t:. 
pp, II-1J-. pit- 75-Sto (j1 'B\M. fnrry-:ouT 

paLutings, from rhe ser were exhibire^ at due 
Muccum of Fi ne Arts, Ekrstun. Ten *f iht 
group wi rr arquined by the museum, and 
tw{? ntfl-re were layer acquiied bv the J^eer 
Gallery of .^ur.. ^BiAmgtoii, D.C Set Wtn 
C, Ffong, ‘‘f’kf! Hundred luii.iav at the 
Dalcck-djT (I'fi. D. disseuation, ftiocensr, 
Univeriit], 1 , [9yt). pp no-]]. 

Ail luindneil scro 3 ls in Japan, indlading. 
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(he repkernsenE fmiflSKigs *ic illuM/ared s,n 
Su.-.Lki Kei, cui:ip„ Chugei.-i ■fijrigu ktu 
ZKrain/(^nrtif>rrbuniiee SLimtmrfrL Csaafag af 
Cflrww Pumping, voil ]spa>ttu Coikaiom: 
Ttmpin and IvifieidaizL \ liikyii: University u( 
Tokyn Press. (gfljl. pp, 14-22. jr lo-oni. 
nos. ]-i:oo. The six eevecireflith-ceiiTiiry ic- 

platErtiEnts by Kano luki.o .ire: rim, 11, 2.2, 
14. 17, iS, and tfij.. Modern neplatera emu for 
i at rcn paintings af rite Museum of Fine 
AtU, Euimii, ire: nos. 24 , and and 

replacement* forihe two pairtrinp a.r che 
Fraet Gallery ate n*s. 20 and 12. There are, 

jn addin an, two previously i: ninf'ird, Earlier 

r-rpkicantrrij-, nos - 74 ind 4?- which *re scy- 
EisricilLy datable to Lbe Muoomachi p-eriod. 
abtntL the lime Ml the mOtik-psLiiL-rt Minchii 
{r-irr-i-jjiS. When I had The privilege nf ex- 
amlnltig [hoe piin tij'.p in die com party of 
Professor S-hLoudi Shinns. in i’. twenty 
of The anginal scndls. were at the Kyoto Na- 
licnii Muse-urn, eighwen at (he Nare Na- 
I is?/! *1 Musminiij and the remainder ;:l ,'ie 
Daiiolcufi 

1? .See Fung, Lahnni smi Bridge w Hemtn , 

PP- i ~ i - 

23. Set' ( h m in-fnMU; fm* (G-P^rreer (if [fie City 

of Ning-po), sdired by Taj r-iei, Chang Shu, 
vdid Tung P eL (NLng.-po, 1877). ebiini 67. 
p. db. 

14. See Sung, > thanr m id bridge w Ht$vr», 

pp. 27EL 

lj. Forty-nm 1 injcri^iicins. :n ditF-EnenT states erf 
presemiior, have been found on (he femain- 
Lng eighty original ktoIIs if; Japan, while 
both j>,ii:i:i::.7 a! the Freer Caliery j::l lour 
of the ren at (fie Muwucn of Fbk Ans, Bos¬ 
ton. hate iiLKciptiana. 

zft. Of ihe don on, eleven were rrtvrn Wait hop- 
h^ia-is, eight fsoin Hsiang-feng-lttiaiig, snd 
four from heng-io-Sniinp seven bore (he sur¬ 
name K11. a liir.e dan still Jiving nxlay near 
(he siie of Hsiangdeng-IvsnEig. Two of (he 
i1oiu>m were fdlow clergy, a monk from :lw 
nearby men; 1 irery tsi jn ,dti.j".y u;iii and a 
nun from fu-min^u, a nunnery in Hus- 
< .1115, K.ei ii^u ?TL«-i:K.e. - he eudt, jtitttl 
,ike!y a rtat^e uf FiirtJ-pti, Seems (t> ku'-t I :.,‘ t 
.i:l her faintly, :15 .she dedicaripd her nfFenng 
(o her dtceue^ father, biodier, md sister, 

In . 1 ■.Il 1 1L: 17r.. two uliner dunon, werr ftOrtt 
Kzanjjsu, a man Frtwq l-Jvw r ki«; aiitl a man 

fesidirti: in Ch’ang-dmni. 

27. The lisle of one donor wat (bat of a Sowfy 
niiLitarj'’ : otjsoitOr t.t.iirn-.Jrv.r.T.I. Two 0tlii7 r: - 
tIji. were: 4£irEJTio:iisl {chiartg-shih-Ling, gtsitle 
oh), the kind that well-to-do gyriTry far-isliw 
in Saitjt rinses eosonsistsly purchjL»d for p«s- 

2S. Fur a (irzi-iipncin oi (he FiOtit “Fifth Seventh 
sere-ice^ see Tt» Airier afHadtt, p. 79, whieft 
qtioses rhe Ming dyniiry novjl 0 ;in-p rrjg.. 
■■•ac (The Golden Ltniii). fti lie? also 

Sha 7 i-h*ir*ke!ig 6 ^ 1 -wu kuan ) Shansi Pi*vijfc- 

cial Musruri), nht^nu Min^tai sinti-iu- 


bm (Mij'.Jt Diiddhisr Ftm Pictures JTOin iiie 
i-hes-tsiii^: fcniple) {Beijing: Wfen-wn Clh u- 
pan-stie, iviH ji 

10 lit describing the wail pitnriitjjs in. die tList- 
pJn o' the Ivai eipitaLs, Oiznjr Veu-yiLir. 
nor« marry images drawn by W r n 'Jlujo-nit 
bus isilored and hmshod by ‘'arLisms l !i , rwig- 
vfj |. Scr Cha r.vi r U tm jning'hust jbi I ttee-a-rd 
of famous Piiciiings Ln ^iifccijjse Dynasiiesi 
^OltipSetcd Hz?) - U1 Yu j\n-L*n r Hua-iftib 
Lmig-ibnr vul. j, l> , ih.z. , j j, ^ip. J9-HJ 

in. S?¥ Fong r ifinttr e*nd Hritfff n ll&rvtu-, 
pp. Ci-io. 

fl. I'or eiuiimeucs an stur reliTi,:-Til-ip lKrwtifrc 

Taoisnt asnd dne early ff -ejiLh-certrury <Jjk- 
heud school 04 CJt'au ^uddSnsm. .wc 'ill Wei 
iri.ii^., “Clt’art in OuiLi: A R.Hei.i:ve IntEr- 
prf HU>01,’ in Zm in Ckrriti, fn/wt 1, jSw 

As;: I’/pf.n i/f fhz fu'fzTwrffrt.'irti. 1 Jyra^n- 

list/rt .ir Z.fn, Zurich {Jitiutniiy. iti—sS Atr.vm- 
fw rp^jj,Swiss .Asi-ui Sudies: Research 
Studies. B :Btrci: Fcter Ling, r^is), pp- ij-sS. 

Jl. See Hu lihih;, ‘"Ch'an {Zen.i Buddhism ul 
F ifiiii-i'; jiiii Tli Wei-miog, ""Ch'an ,-1 
China." p [9. 

ji. iice Hu Shih, ‘"Ch'an {Zen) Bitdihtsm :r 
CJiiiLi"; and see John R. McRae. " 5 Ji-en-hwi 
and Lhc les«:h:eig of Sudden EidjgJuertListiH 
jn Early Chid J-.ui.ldin: m,' tn filter M. 
Crcgiiiy td.. iutiZm und hruduaL Ajrprourhti 
ni Enttgjtfmwtmt rtf [ ^r>r«y Studies 

i.i Easl Asjh.-i Budd.ltiJ.dtj 5; (HanuLidu: Uni- 
versiry eFHawaii Rmia, pp. 

54 Sec entry no- 5H by Janes CaJhiil-. in. ChiMm 
Cttiiigvfthy atitl Pointing ir ike CaSe^tum af 
Jp><>1 .Vi'. Cmufurd, , cjrbth. Car. 'New ’rurl:: 
PLrrpnn; Mnijpn Library, PP 04 ^fi- 

>5. For l full diseussiosL u-f Kuan-hsLu and his 
kihnji paintings- see Foo^- J Fi>e Hundred 
i-ohaTIS." c 5 i*p. I, pp :0-77- 

! 6 . ice OLapter 1, p. "S; md Shintkia Shujjii^, 

' Lpptn: ga.Fi! iii Tituii':,' J?j i i,jccl Leenkyn if,i 
ituyu) r pp. .'/^. -cjcie [rarwljrad by fsine.« £. C_□ - 
liiik ’'Concerning she [-pin bry!e of Piuir- 
isi ? L v pa3 , L( J -), Qntrtiiil Art " r ni.\ 2 [^nrantei 
syfii), pp. r!f--7^: ?, no. 3 {Anrumn ijaSi), 
pp. ryo-j 7 i Jo, no. r [Sprisijj 1964}-. pp. tiy-ifi. 

,7. irTtj.'nt'-.'e ch'u^r rerg Jn, eunipilrd hy lari- 
yuan and ■edis-i-d by Ysng 1. ebAtn 
U jn. Sec YonesuwiL Yoshiho, “EnlscL 
Knmnn sun, Yskutan Rii int-t-iu" {fLbua 
kLfrri>)f fftlinear} Jim ./.tr and Li jQo with F.n 
comiudi by Yen-cb't Kuang-wenl, XifJrb-tt, no 
Sj9 {Otrober 196)), p ao; and Yoahiiki 
EliJrTjLvu. “iiia Narrative f'airiiin^s hy Yin T a- 
1 o: The r Symbolic Owrcnt,' Arshine, af 
Asun An 53 iiyBcl, p, rs. 

lS. See Simnadi Shiiiiri, k M6ryQ-jga" [On. the 
“!>{□ ryog^" StyJr □( Zeil FaiiuiiLsy. parts I 
Hijitffft ienhyii. no. 9 -i (December isJS). 
pp- ^-ii! na Bb CPebruary 1950). pp S-at. 

^9. See Ojyjwa Hirntnisfiii, Mokkti — Korem 
sh-.iji: 00 h?n"yo (SVfit'rh’: -Trsiksturcnattoo 
of Clossidm). flijuvmht w-mJ. no 4 (iv^Sa 
pp. Fjflt 
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qa For fiirly Ch'an Life set Martin Colfoutt, 

The i ! arly Ch'an Momsoc kule Cb‘ing kwi 
and the Shaping «FChan C.'inSenutisCy I.tie," 
In ’Whalen lii n*ni te^'is ft, Lwiafter, eds., 
flirty CJ'df! i-'' China und Tibet, Berkeley 
liiki.ih.isr Studies Verses. ; (Berkeley arid. L.'j:- 
Anpdas: University of California l’rwi, ipBs), 
op. *64-84. Fur in ieecmot of the ptactire of 
CV.in in the latgsr ChiNcvr itKH cilleries -UK 
before its demise in Omraimisi China, me 
HoJnkti Vtyk'h, Thi PfMUtf of Cftituu Sud- 
i 7 'ijnr, jvnrl icyj, H'jrvard i-stsr Asian SLud- 
ici. 26 {Cambridge. Mass.: Harvard 
UmYEtsity ? r reii r [jJiSy). 

41. I raud ated min Chinese by (he pil^nin Hsuaci- 
tsarg In 6 h; '"Ea-a-lo-hm Nmi-ti-mi-io- 
I* &-jhuu la-chu-Cii" -H-ecord of due [Jura¬ 
tion of thr Ijfw, as £p(&i,ti by ihv Great 
A/liat Nandimirra) in 'Jakakuau Junjird and 
'ffYaturubt bi:iij.;yi ikb, ois., Tutdcv ifrimhii 
datzoife' | Til* Tnphahi in Chinese) (Tukyo: 
Eaishb Ssnaikyo Kankokai, i^j^-js), w‘ 451, 
no. t&V). pji. t±— [4. 

41. See Pong- ‘Five Hundred Loharj," pp. j^ff. 

4}. Sec Qt'en, Bwttdbiim nr Chin*, pp. 404. 
+r?- 47 - 

■i^. 'fang Chum, ffufrihr (A Continuation of the 
History of Painting: preface ikri;d 1167!. ;n 
VLL An-bin, Hna-ihiii tr wng-thu, vol. I. iffU/iti 
1, pp. rz—15; itee Shimidj S 3 iu|irii, ‘"SCevTiiiri: 
Speech," in btrertutH^ai SfrvpeHum vrt An 
Hiiltrndi Sludtn, itE. If id, Otdktt: The AfJ if 
BodEtrattvn Atfodohittiwra ■ Jit Cult forages 

eop .V,i ir.-'.i 1 ■■ i'artr.r, tth ; PnycHLiki: Knhtuat 

Korea BiiuwusJti Kenkyiikai- igS?), pp. j-4 

4J Ch' iu Ch'u-dil {II48—:my), the Icadci ■: , l 
the northern Ctfuan-ohen {"Total ir.ijh") 
sect, lot example, was Invited in the early 
!ilC-i hy \,:\ 1 K:un to join ham un iii: 

ioutmey to Samarkand. In iiyci the year of 
the- Mongol cntqiint of the Sosnhsm Sung 
capital, Lln-an, Khubtlai Khan, as tfic first 
Yliar. emperor, Sluh-ttu ft. £17.1—9.4), lum- 
rnoned the southern Tioisr printer?, tIm 
ihfety-sistls Celestial Master of the Qieng-i 
\ Orttu>dj>i Unity") ±elL, Clhang Tiunjr-JWL 
id. tups), to the capital so iw JiDouted. i«e 
K,o-k'ua:i Sun,'"Yu Chi and Southern Twv 
iSiti Dari ifcf;, due Vban Ftri/M." iiijofin l>. 
[jrgl.nii-, Jr., «d., (Tlura LWer .Wivgil fiuLr 

{Princeton: iMinoetoo Umverstry Pres?, 
pp- 212-5 ^ 


46. 5 or Lj(> Viian Erh >r. p yj (EdCfdOjjc’La uf 
UfitgO-US! ilmed “74l)i to ku chin ; a-sfic ckh 
ititng &mpcndiiin:, 0/ Wrirings ofA/acient 
■ji.ij hiLiijcm Times; tyaj) {Siungjiab Chottg- 
Jina Shu^ehu. tifj4 4j), vol. £4, pp. tJO—yi.. 

[ owe thia rei'etence to Professor Michael 
Nylaat, Hcyn Mjwt Caliche, liryjL Mawr, Pa. 

47. l ii-s story is fern rolfl in ponnecimn wish the 

Uang dy runy jaiiirer Chari]; lesrg-yn {active 
<a )00-<&. sjio). >« Chad^ Yen-yban. /.«-(«; 
mtjfg hai rhi. in Yli An-Jan, Hvs.-ihih is iirrj- 
ihii. vol. 1 . 7, p- ?o. 

4S. Hsu ’^ftn-jitlS, Tu-hni p 4 i-ih\tji, jCi Yli 
An Inn, iiun^ikih nujig rbr;, voL. a. lAojk 4, 
pp. ^ otlsei Hsien-chi "Iseng, "A 

Study til ih.c K r anc DiagunS ScituL. Archtvfi 
ci thr <.«iw.v An k&titrf of A"tenent 1J [j?S7)i 
PP. C 7 -W. 

•jy. Althuuglt Yen Ken^ is jSul tecaitied in any 
of 1 hr usual sources, the dnsencts nf this, 
painting pa2 kafitLcroU in theCY'veiaud Mu¬ 
seum t:f Ajl. i-Jhang K'scu's Excursion fin ihr 
tiig-'n of thf J-fiust.rn fr/rit fii isee fig. lyr) hy 
Yen Hut, siigftsrs iIhc (he mo works are 
from the same wthrltshup. Furthermore,, the 
common Mimami' stiggesrs dhat rhe r^o ^rr- 
istt may have been broduts, 

yo. Pot the le>“nd nt Chung K'uct, see flu 'ftjit- 
eh Man, (.frh.ig /Tuer ifim-Eua yii hiiao-rkuo 
ibih ytn-tbiu {A Stud> of the Legend and bto- 
cirs uf Chuny; K titrjj {TaiptL: WL-ti-shrll-cSiic 
Ch u-p^n-she, 

it. bee ‘-bid., pp. iqfs 

) 1. Sec entry :lo. y-L by ^K^-kiun H(J r 1 :;. Eight 
J-fyniiftifj oj C-fiitiffr Tainting’ i !>'-.■ tTii^fCJii;^ 
(je j.i'v CdElfty-AtEfiif kiuffttn), K’UIW 

City, nnd jAc OoteUnd Mxstwn of Art, csfrib. 
eat. {CfrvELard: t.!k"-ei.i:i:: Museum of Ait, 
l^o), pp. 1 i I—r*- 

r ,-„ Sec L'honsts Frrtt hid let? n/j-fi-r 

i?,'.i /ijiMiif.iMr,' j^Xiiitf’..rai,n, U: Chintx Eigun 
Tzsiittng {WiiskingEUii, D.C.: Smithsomazi 
InsTiriiiiosr, 1373.X no. 3?. pp. 142-45- horn 
transcription of the text of Knng K'liY euLu- 
ph™., see Fieri Yutig-yli, Oftifi-in-t ang rfru 
hint fitti-tde (Compilation c>f Writings on 
CaLhj^»pl:y and Counting; iftSaJ {tcpjirl nl 
: -jj 1 fienmdc, TaipEL: L.^urAg'diun|’ SliU'chii, 
j^H), ceil. 4, ehiii.in ij, p. |^P. 

54. See Ljtwhi. Frfft GufJfiy nf A'',-, pp, r+sf’f 
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The Yuan Renaissance 


Ufl idumififcd artist tea. t>ao). 
Derail bam Lottii and Wsttr Birds 
(pis. &4a. fi) 


Chingghis Khan's (r. i2aS”2 7) Mongol armies began their conquest of China 
wiiili ihe attack on the Hsi-Hsia kingdom in northwest China between uqj 
anti 1209. After -ticstroyitig the Jurchen Chin's northern capital. Yen-ching 
(modern Benin g), in mj t Chingghis Khan turned west in. mg. overrunning 
the Turkish Empire ofKhwariim (Turkisian) in mo and establishing the basis 
of a vast Eurasian empire by the time he died in !2i7 while he was completing 
the Conquest of the Hsi-Hda. In ii }4 [he eastern Mongol army, aided by die 
Chinese, captured Piem-thing and destroyed the Chin. Chingghis Khan's 
grandson Khubilai Khan (1215-1294.), who became the Great Khan in 1260. 
adopted the Chinese dynastic title Yuan (meaning "the beginning 1 ') in 1271, 
and in that year began bis southern conquest, raking the Southern Sung 
capitals Lin-an, in nj 6 , Khubilai Khan, as the first YUan emperor, Shih-csu 
(r, 1171—94), finally destroyed the .Southern Sung in rayy. becoming the first 
nomad conqueror to rule all of China. 

Although the Mongol rulers made conciliatory gestures toward Confucian¬ 
ism by restoring Confucian temples and exempting Confudan scholars from 
taxation, they did not have a tradition of recruiting scholarly talent through the 
stare examination system . 1 Particularly suspicious of the southern Chinese, the 
Mongols ruled through the Central Asians, the Jurcben, arid the northern Chi¬ 
nese, As a result, the scholars in the sourh, now a disenfranchised class, became 
artists and men of letters if they were independently self-sustaining or took up 
jobs as (cachets, dorks, scribes, gcomafleers, and so forth- 1 he reunification of 
north and south not only brought together different regional styles but akn 
stimulated (he revival of earlier Northern Sung traditions long Eiegleaed or for¬ 
go reen in the south, and in the great urban centers lovers of antiquities gath¬ 
ered to collect, study, and practice calligraphy and painting, Thus, while their 
politics!5 fortunes suffered, Yuan scholars led a renaissance of the arts, 

By the early Yuan period, sn the late thirteenth and early fourteenth cen¬ 
turies, Chinese painting had entered its richest and most diverse stage of devel¬ 
opment- While figurative imagery continued to dominate Buddhist and Fjolse 
art, a great variety of other subjects — among them landscape, architecture, 
flowers, birds, fish, insects, bamboo, orchids, and plum u-ees -—also flourished, 
sometimes as specialties of regions] schools or studios. Although the imperial 
Painting Academy was disconEinucd under the Yuan, leaving government bu¬ 
rns L3$ m charge of professional religious atid portrait painters, who were treated 
as common craftsmen, some Mongo! rulers, most notably fon-tsunc, (r. 1311- 
20) and Wen-tsung (t. were actively involved in ihe arts. And Princess 
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Senggc (ca. 1283-1331), a sister of Emperors Wu-rsung (r. 1307-11) and 
Jcn-csung, was a great patron of the arts and a collector of rare works ot paint¬ 
ing and calligraphy. 1 

Genres and Styles in Yuan Painting 

I'be Pleasures of Fishes (pL. 83), by Chou Tung-cb'ing (active Jate 13 cK century), 
a Sung loyalist and a native of Lin-chiang, Kiangsi Province, who lived not far 
from the Taoist center on Dragon-Tiger Mountain, continues in the tradition 
of Sung Academy realism of Hui-tsung (pi. 22} and Chao K h o-hsiung (pi. 23). 
The painting, dated 1231, was inspired by a passage from the fourth-century 
b.c. Taoist classic Chuang-tzu „ In one episode, Chuang-czu, scrolling along a 
bridge, observes, "See how the minnows come out and dart around where they 
please! Thai's what fish really enjoy! 1 " Whereupon his companion, Hui-tm, re¬ 
marks, "You are not a fish, how do you know whar fish enjoy?" To which 
Chuang-tzu replies, "You are not I, so how do you know 1 donr know what 
fish enjoy? . , . [But] let's go back to your original question, please. You asked 
me hi?u? I know what fish enjoy —50 you already knew 1 knew it when yon 
asked the question. I know it by standing here beside the Hao-'' : At the end of 
the scrolls [he artist wrote the following inscription; 

Not being fish, how do we know their happiness? 

We can only take an idea and make ir into a painting. 

'lb probe the subtleties of the ordinary. 

We must describe the indescribable. 


Pi, 83 . Chou Tung-clung (-active 
late [jih eermiry). The Measura of 
Fifhn , -dated, ll$c DetaiJ. E tand- 
scroU, ink and color on paper, 

ItVs s 133.^ in, {30.S x. 533.7 cm). 
Pram [he Collection of A. W. 

BafiT, Purchase, Fletcher Fund, 
1747 ( 47 - T ®- 1D ) 


dieriale 
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OvciLcaf Living under siiicrt rule, Sung loyaltses Felt like fish our of water, The pleasures 

^ CCii ' lr<:,i:L ^ l ^ asKrtl taken by fish in water thus held for them an “indescribable” feeling. 

A work of breath Caking beauty, the long handscroll on paper shows a vari¬ 
ety of grass carps, minnows, and shrimp swimming among aquatic plants in. 
pale translucent colors. Although basing his images on schematic formulas, the 
artist Captured a sense of spontaneity and freedom of movement that reflects a 
sympathetic understanding of water life indicative of a lifetime of patient 
study and daily practice, As a “painting from life" ( hskh-shtng) , this work of 
magic realism from the early Yuan period reaches a moment of perfection alter 
which no improvement was possible, 

lotus and Water Birds (pis, 84a, b), a pair of hanging scrolls on silk dat¬ 
able to about t JQQ, are decorative works by a professional painter of the P i- 
Eing school, which takes its name from the historical designation for Ch'ang- 
ehou {modem Wu-chin), Klangsu Province, where rhe school was situated A 
The midsummer scene (pi. H4a) shows lotus flowers in eatly stages of budding 
and bloom. Leaves In lush malachite and blossoms in rich rose hues arc massed 
on the right, with rush, or cattail, inclining to the left. The watery world is en¬ 
livened by a pair of ducts skimming the water for food and a turtle paddling 
away at the lower right; water lilies and grasses float just beneath the surface, 
The autumn scene {pi. 84b) shows the lotus in later stages, its pods gone to 
seed, with smariweed artd golden water plant. The withered leaves are colored 
in dusky shades of brown and dark green. At the right, two egrets test quietly. 1 
Imported from India, the lotus—grossing from the slime of ,1 pond, its 
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Pis. (right}, b (left) 

Util ;.k-Li[ i-::.'j j;[ is[ l'cj. £300), 
LoUts Arid Waitf iiirdl. I''j]f of 
hanging scrolls, ink and color 
on silk. ^i-'l x zi ■'■>£ in. 

(tjS-7 k Mi-9 cm), l :i u.rchiio 1 
The Dillon Fund Gift, tyflS 
(i98S.]^) 
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blossoms blooming unsullied — was linked to Buddhist, images of purity and re¬ 
birth, Lotuses first appeared in Buddhist paintings of paradise, Two such exam¬ 
ples are Johan paintings by two Southern Sung artists, Chou Chi-dvang and 
Lu Hsio'chung: one, dared 0178,. shows sinners being saved by the lohans, who 
transform a ualdion of bailing water into a cool locus pond (fig. 160)1 the 
other, datable to before 1278., shows the lohan Vanavasi meditating by a Iolus 
pond (fig. 161), In the rwclhh-century example the lotuses are depicted natural- 
isiicatly, with their blossoms and leaves turning three-dimens ion ally in space! 
in the lace thirteenth-century painting, the drawing of lotus leaves and flowers 
becomes stylized and patterned. 

Lotus Pond and Waterfowl (fig, 161), a pair of scrolls that bear the seal of 
the artisan painter Yli Tzu-imng of the P i-ling school, may be dated to the 
middle of the thirteenth century, 4 Compared with these paintings, Lotus and 
Wafer Birdf (pis. 84a;, b) has more linear pattern than movement in depth, a 
characteristic shared by another pair of scrolls, Lotus Pond and Waterfowl 
(fig, 163), which have been dated to the early fourteenth century, 


Hgr rrio. Chou Chi'dihng (ac¬ 
tive lare [icb ceniury). Labans 
faffing Stntii in Hirtt, from FfPt 
Hundred Zaforar, set of too piint- 
ing£ r dariihli to nyS-R-R. Dcuil- 
Han^ing scroll, ink and color on 
silk, 44/1 x 11 in. (112.S % si.4 cm}. 
Daitoltu-ji, Kyoto 

i6i. Lu Hsiu-chung (a-ciive 
13th century). Vattamsi, she Ptsat- 
trertth Lahttn, Viewing a Losm 
Pond, datable to before 1 2jH. De¬ 
tail. Hanging scroll, ink and colc>r 
on silk, 5 >hokoku-ji, Kyoto 
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Fig. jtfi. Vii Turning (miti-r^th 
century). Lmm P&ndand ffiijiV- 
fio)!. Ofn; of h of longing 
scrolls, ink and color on jiEk, 4^3 
y 19/1 in. {] 1 j k 7^ cm). Cliiotiln, 
Kyoto 

FL(j, l6>. Llnidem ifictl arrist (early 
T4[h ccnrury"). Lorus fond and Wif- 
tirrfinul Om of 3 pair of Slanging 
scrolls, ink and color on dk. 

59^ Jt 3^4 in. (ijo.j k 9^.9 cm)- 
Tokyo National Museum 


Another decorative work of the l >> i- 3 Jng school is Flowers (pJ. £5), attrib¬ 
uted to the late fourteenth-ccntury painter Lti Chmg-fu,' The vertical composi¬ 
tion on silk, one of a matching pair, shows butterflies and a mantis flying 
amid a late spring bouquet of poppies, aster, Chinese pink, and chrysanthe¬ 
mum; a salamander at center foreground is flanked by an orchid on the left 
and a cabbage on the right. The flowers and insects ate flawlessly executed in 
fine, precise brushwork and colored in delicate hues of pink, white, green, 
and purple, will] malachite and powder-white highlights. 

Similar floral and insect motifs are also found in decorative arts of the 
period. In blue-anti-white ceramics decoration done in undctgja 7 e cobalt 
(fig. 164), first produced in the early fourteenth century, floral elements ap¬ 
pear with frogs n salamanders, praying man rises, and cicadas/ The salamander, 
when shown w-ith a mantis devouring 4 cicada. to symbolic cyclical predation 
in culture, echoes a famous passage from the Chsmng-tzu: ' l Cttatures are so en¬ 
meshed in nature, Otic specie* always preying (Jit □dOther.’"' Tfie popularity of 
such motifs in fourteenth-century art seems to reflect the political climate 
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l’|. Sj, Anri bused sy E,ii Ching-fu 
fjnivc Lise ]4[h cenTury). Rotven. 
Hangjug HCTiiit, ink ^tk! £s>lor on 
silL, 40 x ia /3 in. (sqe.6 x yj cm). 
Roger? HuruJ. rgsi (ii.37.T34) 
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Fjg- [64. DoubJc-gouTcl-shRped 
vasw. mid-r^ch. i^cnsury. Detail 
Ftarctflain painred in u ndt; rgj ww 
IfluL*. height in. (fio cm). 
TepkapL Saiayi MLliesi, Istanbul 



of the time, when China, ruled by the Mongols, was beset by repression 
ind tnjusiice. 

One of the nmsr important subjects an Yuan painting was the bamboo, 
which, as one of the three friends of the wintry season, was especially favored 
by scholat-atnaieur painters, Btimbve and Rvrkt (pi- 86], by Li Kan {it^- 
1320), :a tw£.]-p;mel silk screen dated 1318, not only reflects tbe characteristically 
Chinese interest in botany and scientific detail hot also shows the extent to 
which early Yiiart scholar-amateurs w r ere disciplined in the craft of painting, 

Li K'an, an anise from Chi-chi U, Hopei Province, was among the few 
early Confucian scholars to attain a high conn position under the Mongols , lc 
Having special tied in astrology and calendrical studies, Li, at age twenty-three, 
was appointed assistant ritual officer of the Court of Imperial Sacrifices, After 
the fall of Lin- an in Ii"6, the art treasures of the Chin and Sung imperial 
households were taken to the Yuan imperial library in the new Yuan capital, 
Ta-tu (modem Beijing), and there Li was able to see many masterpieces. One 
of these was an ink bamboo painting by the Chiu scholar-artist Wang Ting- 
yon friji-noj), which inspired Li to become a bamboo painter. In about 
riSy, the well-known calligrapher Hsien-yh Shu {ea, 1257-(302] advised Li to 
paint bamboo in natural colors rather than ill ink, SO that they would look not 
only refined hut real. In 1234, Li was sent by the new emperor, Ch'eng-tsung 
(r. 1294-1307}, 00 a.mission to Ann am (Indochina), and there, So wild bam¬ 
boo ennotry, he began to examine strange species, classifying a great number 
by analyzing; rhuir similarities aod differentiating their special features- After 
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Fig. [£f. L.i K'jn (1245-132c)- ink 
Bamboo, datable to lrc-ti, Ha/nd- 
iCKilU ink iJEL paper, j_| % y 93!": in 
1!3.7.5 s 137.5 cm). Nelson-Arkirii 
Wiiitum 11I" Ari:, Kansas City 

To paint bamboo, one must '‘hold the complete bamboo plant in one's 
heart,” Grasping rhe brush and carefully surveying the silk, the painter 
sees what he wants to paint, then quickly moves the brush to catch 
what he sees, . r , If the heart knows whit must be done and rhe Rand 
fails to realize it, the fault lies with a lack of training. , „ . IF a man 
knows that bamboo must not be rendered merely section by section and 
leaf by leaf bur denies that [he complete bamboo plant in his heart 
comes only with training, he is like a person who dreams of rising to 
high places but fails to take the necessary' steps. : 


returning to Ta-ru, Li compiled the Treatise on Bamboo {prelace dated 129 9), 
which came to be the definitive source on bamboo and bamboo painting, 11 

In Ink Bamboo {fig. 165), parr of a handscroll datable to 1308, Li K'an cre¬ 
ates a profusion of clustered bamboo stalks and leaves with lucid, firm single 
brushstrokes. In the Treatise on Bamboo, Li writes of undersranding the narurc 
of bamboo in order to paint it: 


PL Itf- l-i Kill {1145-1320)- &rm- 
boo and Rocks, -dared ijifl. Pair of 
tunning scroll, ink and color on 
silk, vach scroll n iV* in. 
{iJfg.^ic S3 2 cm). Cifi of The 
Dillon Fund. 1973 (1973.110.7) 


Li's Bamboo and Rocks is dated 1318 and executed in a fine outline tech¬ 
nique, with leaves and sraJks in a washed green touched with malachite high¬ 
lights, Like Chao Mcng-chten's Narcissus (pi, 68), it is almost a botanical 
treatise, in which the bamboo is shown in various stages of growth: “A bam¬ 
boo is born complete with all its parts—from leaves the size of a cicada chrysa¬ 
lis ot a single snakeskin scale, it grows giant stalks a hundred feer long. 1 "'" 
Standing tall, noble yet reverential, the bamboo symbolizes the gentlemanly 
virtues ol humility and uprightness, 

A companion subject to that of bamboo is the flowering plum, another 
of the three wintry friends. The late Northern Song Of an Buddhist monk- 
painter Chung-jen (died 1123), front Kuei-chL a contemporary and friend of 
Su Shih and Huang T’mg-dhien, originated the tradition of Ink plum painting 
that was later firmly established by the Southern Sung scholar-amateur Yang 
Wu-chiu (1097^169), a native of Kiangst Province/ 1 In contrasr to the South¬ 
ern Sung Academy painting of the flowering plum by Evla Lin {fig. 504), which 
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PL 57, Wijig, Mkn {itS7-Tj^9). 
Fragrant Sup w /u Brnkw Bridge 
E longing khiII, ink on silk. 44^ x 
\$% in. (113.1 * 4£.fl cm}. FuFcha.se, 
Gift of f. Pi^rpoiiT Uorgan,, by 
exchange, K773 {i^.m.?} 
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Fig. l66, Yang Wu-chiu (ropy- 
[1 fi■.;>). fjifr Vittito of iht yiiik.'tnnv 
Hun r, dmcd ntj, HandscroiE, ink 
flu paper, s 141 % in. ^7.1 * 
J-5-S.S cm). Palace Museum, Beijing 


depicts the flower with fine outline drawing and color, Yang's Pour Vieun of 
the Flowering Plum (fig, 166), dated 1165, shows the plum rendered in ink in a 
calligraphic image based on a scr of conversion allied brush formulas- 

Fragrant Snow ai Broken Bridge (pi, 87), a small hanging scroll on silk by 
Wang Mien (1187-13:59), exemplifies Yuan dynasty ink plum painting at its 
best, The composition, which follows a formula found in the fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury ink plum manual by Wu L’ai-su (ca, [jyi; fig, 167), 11 shows a splendid old 
branch of plum laden with flowers pendant from the top of the scroll, The 
plum tree is rendered in different calligraphic brushstrokes: the snow-covered 
houghs in rough "flying white" strokes, with streaks of white showing through 
a split brush; the curving branches in sweeping saber!ike strokes; and the deli¬ 
cate blossoms and scattering petals in sharp outline strokes, Wang Mien stains 
the silk surface with a light ink wash, so chat the snowy branches and silken 
blossoms stand out dramatically as in a moonlit scene. In the upper left is a 
poem composed ant] inscribed by the artist; 


A plum tree in winter, with branches of white jade. 

Stirred by a warm breeze, ICS scattering petals flutter like snowflakes. 

In his heart, the Recluse of the Lonely Hill [Liu Pu, 967-]oifi] remains 
true ro himscEf, 

But someone has just passed the Broken Bridge, carrying with him the 
song of reed pipes. 


Born in Cbu-chi, Chekiang Province, to a poor family, Wang Mien, al¬ 
though a brilliant scholar, failed the ohin-shih examination, which resulted in 
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his turning his attention to the study of martial arL.s and military strategy. 1 * In 
13.47, he went tn Tartu in search of a career. A year Later, predicting political 
chans, he returned home, retiring tn the Ghiu-li Mountain with his aging 
mother, and became a red use, In 13 $% he is said co have been named an ad¬ 
viser to the future first Ming emperor, Chu Ytian-cbang (r, [368—98); he died 
soon afrer, A calf, impressive figure with a bristling beard and a colorful person¬ 
al icy, he served as rhe model for the prototypical scholar in the famous eigh¬ 
teenth-century Ch'ing dynasty novel Ihe Scholars „ by W11 Ching-rzu. The 
story tells of a virtuous scholar whose romantic image ofhimself as a knight- 
errant was sadly our of place in the regimented world of late imperial China. 1 " 
in Fragrant Snow at Broken Bridge rhe plum branch is a symbeiJ of Wang 
Mien himself. The recluse, upon hearing the worldly 11 song of reed pipes” 
across Broken Bridge, is stirred by the ''warm bree/.e” of growing rebellion 
against rhe Mongols in the late J35OS. In the painting a forceful vitality, released 


Fig. T67. Wu, T'ai-iu (r^ih. cen¬ 
tury) Pint Studio Plum Manual. 
ci. 1353. Farly 3£rh-ccn[Ltiy manu¬ 
script copy, %% jr i\% in, (aJ,J k 
:>! cm). Hiroshima Municipal 
Library 
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rhrough the wildly dancing a came ns and fluttering petals, courses through 
the textured old branch. 

Although chc Mongol rulers made no attempt to sponsor a Painting Academy 
as such, they could be generous to their favorite artists. One professional 
painter who richly benefited from imperial patronage was W'ang Chen-p'eng 
(active ca, izfo-ca, 1323), from Yung-chia, Chekiang, a specialist in fine-style 
figure and architectural painting, Having served the future emperor jen-tsung 
(r. 1311—10) while he was the heir apparent—painting, among other works, 
VimaLikf.ni and the Doctrine vf Nondwality (pi, 73) In 1308—Wang, in 131+, 
was made registrar (rank 7) at the imperial library, By 1317, he had been pro¬ 
moted (to tank 5) and made supervisor ol the water transportation of grain tax 
between Chfang-shu and Chiang-yin, an important and much covered post. 

Dragon Boat Regatta on Chin-ming Lake (pi. SS} is an early copy of a pic¬ 
ture by Yfang Chen-p'eng painted for Princess Sengge after a composition he 
had painted for the future emperor Jen-rsting in 13 At least six other ver¬ 
sions of this composition arc extant , 19 Traditionally held on rhe fifth day of the 
fifth lunar month, dragon boat races commemorated rhe death of the ancient 


PL 88. After Wang Chen-p’enfl 
(derive cj. ] iSo - 13171. 1 -i 1K cen¬ 
tury? Dragon Boot Fagotto on Chin- 
ming Lake. Derail, Handscmll, 
■nk.cn silk, 13 5 i x ilz in, (34.3 x 
Ijfl.S cm), Purchase, Ikipjesi 
of Doiathy Graham Bennett, 

1966 {^.[74) 
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Ch'u minister and. poet CJYu Yuan, who* despondent over his banish mem: 
from the king's court, drowned himself in the Mi-lo River in zy8 b-C, De¬ 
picted here is a regatta sponsored by the Northern Sung emperor Hui-tsung 
during the Ch'ung-ning era {iroz-6) on Golden bright Lake,, near the imper¬ 
ial palace compound in Picn-ching, At the right, the elaborately decorated 
dragon boats, their banners and streamers waving in the breeze* are rowed by 
dozens of oarsmen under the arched bridge that connects the palaces and pavil¬ 
ions to the goal at left, in front of the Tower of the Precious Ferry. A dragon 
barge with a large towered structure serves as a reviewing stand. In the fore¬ 
ground, acrobats and tumblers perform, while an the terrace i)l the great pavil¬ 
ion officials gather to witness the awarding of the pri?e by the emperor, 

’Wang’s architectural, meticulously rendered painting set a new standard* 
Executed with a pointed brush and a ruler according to guidelines set forth 
in contemporary architectural manuals, Wang's drawing is tut ally accurate, 
and one could* On the basis of the dl-awing, reconfittiiLl the entire building 

complex* 1 " 

The Ydlvw Pavilion (pi, 39), by Hsia Yung (second half of the 14th ccn- 
tury), dating to about 13,50, closely follows Wang Chen -p’ eng’s architectural 
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P] R9. Hsia Yung, {active scuomi haif of 34r.fi ccnciuy). Tht Yettaw Ffviihn, 
ta. IJJOn Album leaf, ink on silk. fffo * SoJ'i in. £20.7 x uS.2 cml From [ht 
P. Y. and Kinmay W„ Tang Family Coiiecrion, Gift of jad C". fang and 
Ootr [./latig, J99] (195].438.5) 
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drawing style." A castle! ike structure overlooking a river and filled with tour- 
ists and diners enjoying the view is depicted in careful detail in ink on .silk. 
Over the horizon above the distant hills, an immortal flies away on the hack 
of a crane. On the painting, in a minute regular script, the artist has inscribed 
"'A Rhapsody on the Yellow Pavilion,' an essay by the Famous Northern Sung 
scholar Su Ch'c (1039-mz), a brother of Su Stub. 11 

A professional painter From Ch'icnVang, the Former Southern Sung capi¬ 
tal, Msia Yung specialized in painting early Sung architectural sites, especially 
two popular scenic favorites, the Prince of T’cng Pavilion in Nan-ch’ang, 
Kiangsi ^fig. ib$), and the Yilch-yang Pavilion at Lake Tung-t'ing, Hunan. 
Tours de force of miniature refinement, Hsia's album-size paintings clearly ap^ 
pealed to the popular taste for virtuoso performance. Similar technical display 
occurred in later Ming and Ching decorative arts, such as lacquer and embroi¬ 
dery designs and bone carvings. Yet, for all its meticulous detail, The Yellow Pa- 
vtlian (pi. lieja) is anything but static and conventional; indeed, the structure is 
realistic grid volumetric and the scene has an elegant vitality, 

Su Ch'e's 'Rhapsody on the Yellow Pavilion" had a special significance for 
Hsia Yung, In 1077, when Su Shih was a prefect at Hsu-cbou, in northern 
Kiangsu, the region was flooded, following a sudden break in the dikes of the 
Yellow River. Su worked indefatigably to prepare For the disaster, and after the 


Fig,. ifiS. Rsia Yung (aaivciec- 
end half of 14th century). TS?e 
Prittiv 1 if 7 Itng Pavilion. Album 
leaf, ink on silk, iqJ'c 6 x i0 3 Ji6 in 
(ifi.j s 27.7 cm}. Freer OaJlerv uf 
^n, Smithsonian Institution. 
Washinginu, D.C (r-j. 


Overleaf 

Pi. £9:1. Derail, pi. £9 
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Hood subsided arid the c ity walls were repaired, the Yellow Pavilion (named for 
the color of the river mud) was dedicated in 3 ns; honor on the uorthe-asi wall. 
Three centuries later, in 1344, the Yellow River again Hooded its banks, inun- 
daring the Huai Rivet region between the lower reaches of the Yellow and the 
Yangtze rivers. 1 bis disaster, followed by drought and famine and focusr 
plagues, led to widespread peasant rebellions against the hared Mongol rule/ 5 
In the painting* the scenery apparently refers to the legend of the Yellow 
Crane Pavilion* which tells of an immortal riding into the sunset on the back 
of a yellow crane. But instead 0+ citing a poem that related to the Yellow 
Crane Pavilion (which was situated near Wu-ch'ang, Hupei Province, rather 
than in northern Khngsfo the painter chose Sti Ch’e's rhapsody on the Yellow 
Pavilion. By referring to a flood that had occurred three centuries earlier—and 
concealing his real message by writing Sti's test in a script so minute that few 
would actually have read it— Hsia Yung obliquely signaled his awareness of 
the momentous social changes caused by the [food of the 1340s, which would 
lead to the downfall of the Yhan dynasty Jess than twenty years later. 

In landscape painting, the early Ytlan artist faced wide stylistic choices. Scholar 
Viewing Piutn pi. 90), by an unidentified Hangchow painter, daring 

to abour zioo, continues In the ax-cut brushstroke and ink wash idiom of the 
Southern Sung Academy. The small hinging scroll repeats Ma Yiiaris lavoriie 
theme of a scholar meditating cm tire flowering plum tree fpL ^o). The early 
Yuan painting, however, has lost Ma 5 vision and purity of style. The composi¬ 
tion is cluttered, and the ink-wash technique, now used for realistLcally model¬ 
ing rock and tree forms, no longer suggests foe vast emptiness of space. 

More typically expressive of the ethos of early Yuan is the brooding vi¬ 
sion of Crpm and Barf 7 km in Winter (pi. ), by ;.m unidertjtified Late thir¬ 
teenth- or early fourteenth-century painter, The dominant element ni the 
composition, executed in the dotted idiom of the early Northern Sung master 
fan K’uan (active ca. <>90-10301 hg- jo), is a continuous receding ground 
plane, with a flat horizon line cutting across the picture planes sweeping curves 
and swirling rhythms echo foe fan format. Again# a schematic composition* 
crazed jackdaws circle in a wild frefixy over a still, frozen landscape. The pic¬ 
ture came to symbolize China under Mongol occupation, recalling the 1 Ling 
poet 'Iu FuT patriotic lament: 

The country is shattered, 

But the mountains and die rivets remain! 1 * 

A similar representation is the large hanging scroll Crow; in Wintry 'frets 
(pi. 91}, by Lo Chih-chuan (active ca. 1300“-1330)/' A loyalist recluse living hi 
his native Lin-ch'ijan, Kiungri, Lo painted in the Northern Sung idiom of Li 
Ch'eng and Kuo llsi, using it as the basis for a new emotional realism in Land¬ 
scape arr. The painting shows powerful anthropomorphic trees rising against 
snow-covered banks, with crows circling overhead. The contorted trees with 
frozen, spiky branches, the devil-face rocks pushing out from under the snow, 
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PL 90. Unidentified ardsc (en. 
riQi'ij. Sehahlr Virifiny Piam Bfof’ 
mws Hanging scroll, ink, and color 
on silk, 37!^ n 11K in. {94.7 x 
l‘).t cm), Purchase, The Difion 
Fund Gifr r ijRH (rLjSfi.i-fj.i) 
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the icy water, and the restless, hungry crows squawking against the dark sky— 
all convey a mood of desolation and glonm. Describing a similar composition 
attributed to the early Northern Sung master Id Ch’eog {9>9—367]5 Lo ! s con¬ 
cern pnrary Chao Me rag -1 u wrote, "The dark forest and piled snow [arej deeply 
moving: the flock of circling birds seems to cry sadly from hunger aod cold.'’ 2 * 
Li Gh'eng's earlier depict Loo of travelers in a wintry forest (pi. 9} had 
great significance for early Yuan painters. Like the unbending old tree symbol¬ 
izing the virtuous scholar in Li 7 s paintings clustered trees often symbolized a si¬ 
lent gathering of friends in Yiian paintings. The Yuan painters saw, instead 
of figural representations, enduring old trees as self-portraits. Huddled in the 
snow near the tree roots are a pair of pheasants, cwo tiny dots of warm 
color in the blustery winter scene. Stylistically, the return to the Li Ch'cng 
idiom also reflects the early Yuan search for a new’ realism in landscape 


PL yf. Unidentified aniit (taic 
rjcti L>r early ceruuiy), Cmes 
ami Bart Tiers in Winter. Fan 

mounted zi an atUmit Iral, ink 
and color on -silk, diamcrer an. 
{14.E cm). Purchase, The Dillon 
Fund Cjifj, (15184,4^) 


ft. 9a. U Chih-di uaci (active 
ca. ajuo-as^o). Cfpivi in Wi/ttr/ 
ihets. Hanging sci-el], ink and 
color on sitk, 51^ x 31^1 in. 

(rj.E.5 x So cm). Purchicw, Gift fnf 
]. Pierpont Morgan, lay exchange, 
197 } (i 973 -rii.fi) 
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Fig. Ma LJti {ca. iiltc-alrer 
iiitf). SihuLir fietlining and Wmtts- 
;r)g Rising Ctasuls, dated 1256. Fan 
mounted as an album. leaf ink on 
silk. q’A x j'Kc in. (25.1 \ 21 j cm). 
John L. Severance Fund, Tht 
Cleveland Museum of An (61.421) 


Fig. 169b. Emperor Li-tiuug 
{ato-s - r. 13.14-64}, Rotm 
by Wang Wei , diced [256. Fan 
mounted it an album leaf, ink on 
siLk, 3 s ^ifi in. {25.1 s 24.^cm). 
John L. Severance Fund, The 
Cleveland Museum of An (61.422) 


PI- 9 y Tang Ti (j287-1 5)- 
Painfing After Whig Jtr;} Anvw, 
diced cjy. ] tanging scroll, ink 
and lighl Color On silk, joA a 
27'i in. (c2li.4> x 63.2 cm). Gift of 
Ernesi ErkkitM Foundation, 3y9f 
(i?Hj. 214.147) 


painting. The early Yuan scholar and Sung loyalist Chao Wen (1238-1315) 
wrote a poem in which Lo Onh-uh’uan describes his painting: 

Because I use my eyes as my hands. 

All the myriad thing? of Heaven and canh are my menrors. 

If 1 am to express their essence, 

First 1 mast capture their appearance, their skin. 

Whether or not a finished painting possesses likeness, 

All men have eyes, so who can deceive them? 1 ' 

Another major exponent of the Li Ch'eng-Kuo Hsi idiom during the 
fourteenth century was Tang Tl (11^7-1355), From Wu-bsing, Chekiang/ A 
fellow townsman and pupil of Chao Meng-fu, Tang Ti, though trained as a 
scholar and poet, entered official service in the capital in the mid-1310s as a 
court painter, winning praise from Emperor Jen-rsung for his part in the deco¬ 
ration of the Yuan imperial palaces. In the wall paintings of the north, the 
Li-K ilo tree style had survived from the late Northern Sung period as the pre¬ 
ferred representational idiom of the professional painters. In Painting After 
Wang Wei 1 ;: Poem (pi, 93}, dated 1313, T'ang Ti paints a composition after Kuo 
Hsi, illustrating a Famous coupler by the T’ang poet Wang Wcif ■' 

I walk to where the water ends, 

I sit and view the clouds as they rise/ 

The couplet, listed by Kuo Hsi in his index of pnerie subjects suitable For 
representation in painting, was one of the most widely illustrated T'ang poems 
in Sung landscape paint mg/ In Ma Lin's Scholar Reclining and Watching Rising 
Clouds (Eg, 169a), which is dated 125-6 and accompanied by Emperor Lntsung's 
transcription of Wang's coupler (fig. ilSyb), a scholar reclines on the riverbank 
as he watches and meditates on rising clouds enveloping a distant mountain 
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peak. Like Ma Yuan's Viewing Plum Bios so mi by Moonlight (pi, 50)* Ma Li ns 
painting draws us into a psychological space by evoking the poetic vision with 
an abstract language of visual signs. 

"Pang I'i, on the other hand, returns to a narrative approach- In his paint¬ 
ing the poet is shown sitting on an embankment under towering wintry trees; 
in the distance, bil I Giving clouds rise over a level-distance view of bleak shore¬ 
line, reminiscent of Kuo Hsi's Old Trees, Ltvd Distance (pi- 11 )■ In Tang S 
image, an attendant, to the right of the trees, carries the scholar’s zither, pre¬ 
sumably Illustrating ihe act of walking to “where water ends. ' The literal rendi¬ 
tion of the written word, however, adds little to irs poetic expression. 

Returning Fishermen (ph 94), dated 134Z, is an example of T’ang fi's mon¬ 
umental wall painting style. A derail from the w-ail paintings of ihe Taoist tem¬ 
ple Yungdo'kung in Shansi (fig. 170), dated 1358, shows how the Li—Kuo 
descriptive landscape idiom was preserved and practiced by the artisan painters 
of the north. In T’ang Ti’s painting, the landscape forms are built with Lhe 
principal motifs of the earlier style, billowing-doud rocks and crab-claw 
branches. Three fishermen return after the day’s work, talking animatedly as 
they approach a narrow bridge to cross a stream (pi. 94a). The great trees and 
boulders arc realistically depicted in a brush work that, svbile fluent and sure, 
never dominates or detracts from, the realism of the representation. The 


Fig. (70. Pine Trc\ ry, Detail ef a 
wall pantring, dated a 3^3. front 
the Tavist Lempk Yungdo-kung.- 
Jnk and color, lui-di'eng. Shansi 
Province 

Fig- P 7 I- Tng Ti 
fishermen Returning e?1 n Frosty 
Jawd IJJff, Han^iny Kroll, 
ink and color on silk, fti;, k h J, in. 
{J44 s ffy.7 cm), National PaLaev 
Museum, Taipei 


FI. 5t4' Tang Ti (ti8?-!}$$)■ 
Returning PistrerTum, dared [342.. 
Hanging scroll, ink and color on 
silk, jiH a 3 in- (IJ 4 x 8(5.1 cm). 
Purchase, Bequest of Joseph 
H. Durkee, by exchanjse, 

(i? 73 - ,ll -S) 

Overleaf 

PI. £43. Detail, pi- 04 
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com position follows that of an earlier version (fig. 171), dared 13.3S. The figure 
groups in rhe rwo paintings arc identical, which suggests the painter's use of a 
stencil. One can easily understand the Yuan emperor's satisfaction with Tang s 
work, for such painting recalls the monumental grandeur of rhe Northern 
Sung palace style, while the fishermen returning home, conversing and singing, 
celebrate the peace and prosperity of a new imperial rule. 

After successfully serving as a magistrate in Hsiu-ning, a large and thriv¬ 
ing city in southern Anhwei Province, T'ang Ti retired to his native Wu-hsing 
in 1349. In The Prime of T eng Pavilion (pL 95), a handscroll on paper dated 
1352,, Tang renders a popular scenic site in a style that combines architectural 
realism with a scholar-pain tor's calligraphic brushwork, Compared with profes¬ 
sional works by Wang Chen-p’eng (pi. 86) and Hsia Yung (pi. 89}, which also 
excel in clarity of minute architectural rendering, Tangs painting successfully 
integrates architectural precision with a highly naturalistic Li-Kuo style of 
landscape, executed in a free calligraphic brushwork. 


PL. ps- T'ang Tt 

Thf Prinrf pj' T'mg PsjvUfOft, 
dated 13^. ] ]andscro 3 l, ink on. 
paper, in. (17.3 s.^4.4 

cm). Bequest of John M. Ciaw- 
fofd. jjr.. T9S8 


The Yuan Renaissance in Calligraphy 

The Mongol conquest led to a revival of interest in the establishment of conti¬ 
nuity with the past. The dissemination of the imperial collections ai the Chin 
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PL 96. Vch-lu CYu-cs'aj (tijo- 
1244)- item <?f fkrfu'tfl ta fan 
Matt, diced E240. Detail. Hand- 

SCrijIl, ink yn pftper, 14^ » lOK^H 

in. {36.5 x 274.5 emf Bequest of 
John .M. Onwffttd. ]*., 19ER 
(1ySy.565.c7) 


and Southern Sung capitals following the conquest, the former in 1134 and the 
latter in 1276, made a large number nf ancient works of arr available to private 
collectors, which stimulated cite study of ancient styles by artists and collectors 
alike, providing a basis for a renaissance in the arts of calligraphy and painting. 

Toward the end of the Southern Sung there had been increasing dissatis¬ 
faction with the state of calligraphy. The renowned late Southern Stmg calligra¬ 
pher and narcissus painter Chao Mcng-chien (JT 99-before i% 6 j), lor example, 
complained that Southern Sung calligraphy was weak in .structure: 

It is common belief rhat it is preferable to follow the [Eastern] Tsm 
[([7-420] style than to follow the T'ang [618-906}. Yet how can one 
follow [he Tsin ^without first mastering the Tang]? ‘lb follow the Tang 
is to learn the basic methods and principles [of calligraphy]. To follow 
the Tsin withciur first mastering the T'ang is to misjudge one’s own capa¬ 
bilities. If one merely slants the characters, trying to make them attractive 
but not succeeding, it is like attempting to draw 1 tiger and ending up 
with a dog. Why so? In calligraphy every character renest n cat firmly on □ 
Framework of supports and walls; Only then will it not look weak and 
crooked. In Ssu-ling's [Ecnperor Kau-[sting's] calligraphy, though smooth 
and fluent, not enough attention is given to the building of supports 
and walls, This problem should be discussed among the connoisseurs. 11 
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This passage by Chao Mcng:chicn states the terms of the new calligraphic 
debate, Whereas during the eleventh century, late Northern Sung masters such 
as I luang T’ingychicn and Mi Fu had invoked i’sin models to prontore freer, 
more individualistic styles, Chao Meng-chien, in the late thirteenth century, 
now called for a revival! of ihc T’ang standard to restore discipline and 


Fig. L?i- Sun Kucht'ing (648?- 

70J?). .Mdfiudl &f Otttigrdpfij , 

dated 687 Detail. Handscroll, 
ink on fuapirr, 10V1 * mfa jit. 
(16.5 s yoo.S cm). Narional 
L'llI ij,_L Museum, [aipiii 


structure. 

After the fall of the Northern Sung, Chin calligraphers Lei the north., like 
their southern counterparts, generally followed the Northern Sung masters, es¬ 
pecially Huang T^ing-chien (pi. tS) and Mi Fu (pi. 39). The Poem of Fa re well 
to Liu Man (pi. 96), a handscroll by the Yuan statesman Yehdii Ch'u-ts'ai 
(]i90-]Z44j, dated ]Z40 and his only extant work, is perhaps the finest known 
example of thirteenth-century northern calligraphy. In izij, when the Mongols 
took Yen-ching (modern Beijing), Yeh-lii Ch'u-ts'ai, a native of Yen-ching and 
a descendant of the Khitan prince Tung-tan of Liao, entered the service of 
Chingghis Khan and in izjt was appointed prime minister under ChLngghis 
Khar's son Og.odci, H| 

Written in largo square characters, each about four inches high, the Poem 
of Farewell sings the praises of the official Liu Man, a local magistrate in north¬ 
west Shansi who protected his people during rbc conquest: 


Half ihe population of Yurt and Hsilar have fled their homes; 
Only the few thousand people under your care are secure. 

You are among out dynasty’s most able administrators, 

Your good name stands as tall as Mourn T’al, 
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L7j. Yen Chen -ch 'i ng (ytJ?— 
7S5). Dtdfi I if si UtirUl Mtmurial 
for 4f Nephew. Handscroll, ink on 

paper, ic-H x, 29)4 in. (ifl.t x 754 

tm), National Pala.cer Museum. 
Taipei 


In his calligraphy, Yeh-tii Chhi-Ls’ai follows the traditions of bach the T ang 
master Yen Chen-dVing (709-78^ fig. 47 ) and the late Northern Jsung master 
Huang T’ing-chien (1045-1105; fig. 60). In his broad-, siralghifdrward brush- 
work, similar ro that of Huang TMng-chien and done with a rapid movement, 
Yeh-tii follows Huang's precept of using a simplified brushwork and "driving 
every stroke with hill forte.’ 1 ’ 1 The powerful characters, executed in thick 
brushstrokes and square compositions, alsu evoke the heroic style of Yen Chen- 
ch'ing. Compared with Yen's writing, however, which is highly balanced and 
controlled, Ych-hi's style is unadorned and unstructured, reflecting in its bold, 
blunt manner the generous, unaffected nature of its maker. 

The early Yiian calligrapher listen-yil Shu (.]7^7^-1302), a northerner 
from Yii-yang, Hopei, arrived in Hangchow (formerly the Southern Sung capi¬ 
tal, L.in-an) in about saRj- There he soon became part of a coterie of promi¬ 
nent scholars and connoisseurs that included the well-known collector Chou 
Ml and the great scholar-official calligrapher and painter Chao Mcng-fu, H In 
Hangchow, Hsien-yii Shu was able to study ancient masterpieces of calligra¬ 
phy, including two of the most famous; the Manual of Calligraphy (fig. 172}, a 
classic of the archaic running-clerical script in the tradition of Wang Hsi-chih 
by the early T'ang master Sun Kuo-t’ing (64^-703 ?), and the Draft of a 
Burial Memorial jar a Nephew (fig. t 73), a superb example of theI 'ang dy¬ 
nasty running script by Yen Chen-ch’ing. While Hsien-yii, Shu emulated the 
cursive styles ol T'ang masters .such as Sun Kuo-t'ing ;mt| Yen Chen-ctfing, he 
was highly ethical of [he Northern Sung master Huang T'ing-chien, claiming 
that "with Huang, there was a major and irreversible decline.Hsien-yu's 
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Pi. ??■ Hsskn-yij Shu .S'flflg of the Stmt Draws, dared jjoi. 

Derail. Handseio!!, ink ojs paper, 37^3 x 343^1 in. (14.8 x 564.7 cm), 
HeL|Ufit t>f JcJui M. Crawford, ]r.„ T988 {39S9.5ft3.ig1) 
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Fig£. 174a, b. The chancier <? 



a. E Isjcn-yii Shu (a 157?-1302). 
Detail from Song of tbt Stvnt 
Dntftli (pi. 57) 

b, Wang Hsicn-tliih 

Derail fretn O-ch'tiit t'ieh. Private 
collection, Japan 


criticism of Huang T’ing-ch ten's style was basically the aame as Chao Meng- 
chiens criticism ofKao-tsung 1 * manner: whereas TVng cursive script, like 
Tang regular script, shows a firm structure of'supports and walls,” Huang 
T'ing-chien, in making powerful lopsided compositions with a round brush- 
work, ignores the principle of symmetry and balance. 

Hsien-yQ Shu s Seng of the Stone Drumt (pi. 97), dared xjoi, is a transcrip¬ 
tion of the T'ang scholar Han Yu's (768-814) poem in praise of the Stone 


Fig.. L7j. Chao Meng-fia (1254- 
13,22). Rtiurti nf the Mido-jtn Mt/n- 
iiifrjy, datable to 1309-10. Detail. 

HmdKColl, ink Ati paper, ifcx 

jn. {34.2 x 364.7 cm). Lcnr'by 
John ft. Elliott, The An Museum, 
Princeton University 
(L,i970,t?l> 
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Figs. [ 76 a, he. ilie 
th mg-lift 

3, Meng-fu (32 54 -[jii). Dr 
cail from Rttotii of tht Mido-yen 
Mvnptfrry (fig, \-?%} 

b, Attributed to Wang His-chth 
(ea. joj-ci. 3*1}. Derail fruni 
Pnfact to ibr Gathering at fix 
Qrthi/i Pavilion (see also fig. 44) 



a 1) 


Drums Inscription, a celebrated monument of late Eastern Chou (ca, 422 t.C,} 
epigraphy, Hsicn-yifs cursive script shows the influence of both Sun Kuo-t’ing 
(fig. 1/2) and Yen Chen-chjng (fig. 173}, the characters horizontally balanced 
like Sun's and the individual brushstrokes well modulated like Yen's. In this cal¬ 
ligraphy, Hsien-yii evokes Sun's stylistic sources, the archaic running-clerical 
script of Wang Hsi-chih (fig. 63} and Wang Hsien-chih,' 1 ' His character 0, or 
‘‘geese’ 1 (fig. 174a), for example, is a direct quotation from the same character 
by Wang Hsien-chih (fig. 374b], 

The principal architect of the Yuan renaissance in calligraphy and paint¬ 
ing was Chao Meng-fu (1154-131a), whose extraordinary talent and accom¬ 
plishments both transformed and dominated the arts during the Yuan period. 

A native of Wu-hsing, Chekiang, Chao Meng-fu was an eleventh-gcncrarion 
descendant of the founder of the Sung dynasty, Emperor 7 ai-tsu, .After 
Lin-an fell to the Mongols in 1276, he remained in Wu-hsing for ten years in 
order to pursue his studies. Jn 1286, Khubiiai Khan, now known as the Y r uan 
emperor Shih-tsu (r. 1271-94), began to recruit scholars from the south to 
serve at the Yuan court. Chao Meng-fu, then thirty-two, was presented at the 
capital and immediately caught the emperors attention, En 1272, he was 
posted, to the Chi-nan circuit as Director General. After Emperor Shih-tsu 
died in 1294, Chao returned to Wu-hsing, Offered a prcfectship in the north 
in 1297, which he did not take up, he was posted in 1299 to Hangchow as. di¬ 
rector of Confucian studies in the Chiang-Che provincial government, a posi¬ 
tion he held until 1308, After 1309, he served again in the capital, rising to 
become the head of the Han-[in Academy in 1316. .After retiring in 1319, he re¬ 
turned to Wu-hsing and died rbere in t322. He was posthumously honored 
with the title Duke of Wei. J?l 

Emperor Jen-tsung (r. E311-20) is said to have enumerated a number of 
outstanding qualities in Chao Meng-fu: he was descended from the hung 
imperial family; be was endowed with an elegant appearance: he was highly 
learned and of pure character; he was accomplished in literature and skilled in 
calligraphy and painting; and he possessed a profound knowledge of Buddhist 
and laoist teachings.^ In serving the Mongols, Chao Meng-fu encountered 
strong criticism from his Sung loyalist countrymen in the south. His succumb¬ 
ing to political pressure was contrasted with his fellow townsman Chicn 
Hsiian's resolute refusal to serve, Yet the success of Chao and others like him 
at the Mongol court played a crucial role in the preservation and continued vi¬ 
tality of Chinese culture during the Yuan period. 

Like Li Kung-lin and Mi Hu of the laic Northern Sung period, Chao 
Mcng-fu believed that change in calligraphy and painting had to be guided by 
a reexamination of ancient models. In order to breakaway from the Southern 
Sung calligraphic style, which lacked a firm structure, he studied Northern 
Wei stele inscriptions and Tsin and 7 "ang manuscript writings- It was Chao’s 
particular genius to be able to internalize and integrate disparate influences, re¬ 
creating them in his own style. From 1299 to 1310, during his years in Hang- 
ch ow and thereafter, he concentrated his study on the calligraphy of Wang 
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lisi-chih (ca, 303 -ca, 361], in particular the Preface to the Gathering at the 
Orchid Pavilion (fig, 44}, In chc Record of the Miao-yen Monastery (fig. 175), 
datable to late 130^ or early 1310, Chaos mat Lire large regular-script style dis¬ 
plays a fluent synthesis of fsin anti "Pang models, In this work, for example, 
in the phrase ying-tai dnng-l'm [fig- 176a), the characters in Wang’s preface 
(fig. 576b) ate perfectly reproduced, though their well-rnuduLted bruihwr>rk 
derives u(|u;ilSy from the T'ang m^tert Ch'u Sui-liang and Yen Cheit-chMitg. ,t 


VI. gS. Chao Mcng-fu (1254- 
IJli)■ Four Aoerdotf! frvTn the Lift 
afWaflg Iht-ebsh, ijtos. Derail, 
Handseroll, ink on paptr, fa s 
in. (24.2 x 116.5 cm). Be- 
cji.iTit of John M. Crawford, Jr-. 
]pSS ([933,363.30) 
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In -creating a regular script for his own era through a revival and in¬ 
tegration of ancient models, Chao attained the Confucian goal of the Great 
Synthesis (Ta-cheng). Chao’s was the first new regular script since Yen Chen- 
ch'ings that could be successfully adapted to both small and large writing, hav¬ 
ing not only beautifully modulated and wdl-balanccd featttres but an easily 
recognizable and easily copied array of brushstrokes as wclh By the early dec¬ 
ades of rhe fourteench century, chc Chao style dominated the calligrapher's 
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He- ]?7a. Chao \teng-fu ([254- 
[322). Deraal. from Fair Antcdutei 
frnrn f/r,r Life of Wang Hit-cbtl! 

(pi. ptf) 

Fig. 177b. Wing HiJ-chih {ca. 303- 
k^- pSl), / Rfmttfy Received Yoar 
Lttier . . . Derail. Ftu.bbiaag, album, 
ink on pap*rr f hi'jgtir 10A in. 

(ifi cm) 


visual universe. Its influence was ubiqui toils throughout the Yuan period, evi¬ 
dent even in printed books* where it exemplified fi more modern typeface than 
the Sung typeface inspired by r l nog models. 43 The chauvinistic historians of 
the Ming period, however, judged Chao Meng-fu for serving the Mongols,, 
and despite its beauty and refinement, his calligraphic manner was deemed to 
be weak and effeminate when compared wirh the robust sryle of Yen Chen- 
ch’ing, 

Chao Meng-fu h s Four Antedates from the Ufi of Wong Hsi-chih (pi. 98), 
datable to the 1310s and written in a running script, relates four well-known 
stories originally recorded in the fifth-century Memorial on Calligraphy, by Yti 
Ho. In the first story, ir is noted that Wang in his late years was especially ad¬ 
mired for his archaic running-clerical script. The second Story tells how Wang 
once helped a poor old woman tan vendor hy writing calligraphy on her fans 
and thereby vastly increasing [heir market value. The third anecdote relates 
how someone copied Wang's hand writing sn skillfully that even Wang himself 
had difficulty in distinguishing it from his own. And the fourth tale* a great fa¬ 
vorite, tells of Wang's special love for geese; 
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PL, pcj. Ch-ao Meng-iij (1154- 

JJii). /I SurHtrier ijiy'H, iftet [JC-J, 
Hangjng scraJ], ink on silk, ji/'B x 
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of John M. Crawford* jr., i<j!fctl 
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There was in Shan-yin a Taoist pries [ who had raised nit] re chan ten Sue 
geese. One morning, Wang rook a small boa? to Shi^yin and, was so de- 
Sighted (with the geese- that he asked to buy them. The priest refused to 
seJ) them, and nothing could chatty bis mind. Finally! the priest confided 
that as a lover of Taoist philosophy, he had long wished to own a copy 
of Lao-tzuT Taa-te ching t with commentary by Ho-shang-kung, He had 
gone so far as co foive; the silk prepared, bin stilr no one would write for 
him. “If your aocdlcrtcy" (he suggested] "would care ro write a couple 
of chapters for me, \ would he happy to make 4 gift ol the entile flock 
in exebarigr;. ' So Wang stayed to write the chapters, and returned with 
the geese eo a cage,** 

As Ch'ien H siia =t had re-created Wang H si-chili's "romantic image* in his 
painting Wang Hsi-cbih Watching Qt.cif. {pi. 71), so Chao Meng-fu here evokes 
Wang's image through calligraphy, sn an elegant rendttion of Wang's style that 
Chao reproduces so freely and so effortlessly 177 a, b) that Wang seems lit¬ 

erally to come alive at his brush tip. 

In a late work, A SuMttotr idyll (pi. 99), a hanging Scroll ofi silk done 
after his retirement to Wu-hsing in 1319, Chao Mcng-fuu laying aside bis earlier 
precise* Intricately cmfred Style, writes in a natural, easy manner. In large char¬ 
acters (each about three inches in hcsgbi} done with a dry brush in the tiying- 
whlte technique, the seven-word <.|ua train, composed by Chao himself, reads; 

Through me loosely woven bamboo curtain from Hsiang, E see a sparse, 
wavy pattern, 

In my newly tailored white sackcloth gown, gentle hear rise*. 

The shadow of the sun over the courtyard grows longer, and visitors 
stay away. 

About the pond the grass is fragrant, arsd swallows fly in pairs. 

Hie writing, despite its large size, is gentle and spare and filled with Chaos 
fond recollections of the heroic calligraphy on Northern Wei steles—the char¬ 
acter fang, or “fragrant, 11 for example. By 1319, Chao, in permanent retirement 
in Wu-hsing, had lost his beloved wife, Madame Kuan. Written within two 
years- of bts own death, A Summer idyll finds him. after an active life at conn, 
finally living in peace at his scholar's retreat. 


PL. 394. Derail, pi. 951 
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2. See f?k>:n t. V. Fu,, tciii.i- (.j: jtiutHg-si- ifi fhu 
i)M '.'m-.'j-tj ij'.'if s&ib-ititk (A. Urtef Hiitvry d 
the Yuan ]mpcrjll C/jlliitLoiLS nt Cailiy^raphy 
and [bin dug) ! lYiix-: Njimn:,! JMarr .VSu 
wim, e^jSi;. and Clibng ]-han. Sfeau-Mj 
K T uft-:h;!’)yttst K\tti-(bnn% jm-itfu (Tkt 
K'ufiL-ehang PivillML ihd die ECsicidiang P-cr- 
iciiu.li.dEx During the ViLaq rferigdj fT»ipcr 
Ching-licn Qi'u-pan 5 Jiili-ye Kung-stii, iqSt). 

j. AJier 1: j il'.I j Li-.in in P.ucu:i Watson. /fie /.i'ot- 
pizt r' tf'llvfij ifChuang Tire (New York: Co- 
Lunbei Univeisiiy IVsj. sofjS). pp rS^- 9 ?, 
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4 - The iriffncificainin nf rhe P'i ling s-chool ivai 
lifoi nude by E-hijti uij Shujinl. Lis Stkai 
iifjinpj 7 £miiu ij-.m vdir:i. Lh:S nf V?- nr,[ An) 
flokyo: J leibonsta, 1951}, vol. cy, pi. 66 - see 
lists iiinihi Kei, “OsLhimri Isicsu xtiichi sui- 
kitrc.'u, ni LMiLte " 1 {Ora Lotus Pant mii VSmr 
f &u-,'. by Yh Tau-ming), Kwrwm bmSrn, no. 

>[ [Ouii&it . 3>|i. 71-74. A sell oil one 
of (he nra j;.r-:■ 11 ir-:~5 at [he Oiinji-ir irads, 

"R'i-ling YU sJiih. 1 ' On [he Mecnopolirin Mu- 
itutn pu;iii.ij4ti&'i:(N IWO ttii ■ Life 
tuund .Llnrijr thui upper bntssjfcra;; ibw rcid: 

"m™ m shiii." 

f. The I'm.iii,:.; il irdwuuiidat in dLL-ic two paint¬ 
ing'! end cin rJie fnlUnvsng juinring, Fleuurri 
(p], St>i has beer veriHed by two iinboricles, 
Dr. bdwjjd Mnnii ;sd Greenwich, Conn., 
and Or, Rupee; BcirnaiSj- nf the New Ycxk 
botanical Caisen, Fronic. N.Y- 

6 . bee >1 i.i:i.'.l:i him,ij-i> 4isd YuuerJ^ Ywliil'f, 
Painting c-t thi Sung nfla 1 fjyn&mti 
('Jokyo: Mayuyama andC®,. 195;). p, a;; 
inure reefifllly, dbcus&itl by Ttxij Tdfliki?, 

'1 .srns-P«nd Pjsinmg.i" (:n layjne.w and. r.n- 
glirh}. in .‘HjpiVKrjVwu/ Sywywisijw an Aw His 
pmtal Htuditi, 1 . 
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R£vim! and Synthesis: 
Yiian Literati Painting 


Yiian literati [umi-Jeti) painting, an outgrowth ot Sung scholar-official {shih-ta~ 
fit) art, was bom oi the Mongoi conquest, yet it owed nothing to the Mongols. 
Unlike later European colonial conqueror, who introduced Christianity and 
European culture id non-European peoples, the Mongols brought neither new 
religion nor new culture to China. Living under the Mongols, the Chinese, 
feeling ever more superior, reaffirmed their cultural inheritance and their iden¬ 
tity with their past, 

The changes brought about by Yuan literati painters were so fundamental 
and so far-reaching that they permanently altered the nature of pictorial art in 
China, Wnh the end of the Sung Ideololgy of a moral cultural order {men}, 
the didactic an of the Academy, which hail illustrated arid represented the 
ideals of the Imperial state, Inst Its hold. Literati painting, on the other hand, 
hy emphasizing the cultivation of the self, became for cite artist the vehicle for 
moral and cultural survival. The expression d a class of people living in volim* 
tary exile under alien domination, Yuan literati painting was an decorative, un¬ 
realistic. and often ambiguous irt expression and ambivalent in feeling. Fur fl¬ 
ing from figural and narrative painting as practiced by the professional and 
academic artists, literati painters developed a calligraphic approach 10 land¬ 
scape pairtring as a means or “writing ifleas” {hshh-i) that employed words as 
well as images. 

The Literati painters first studied ancient models, formulating a commen¬ 
tary and a critique of their history, By systematically translating ancient land¬ 
scape idioms into simplified calligraphic formulas, they created a new, abstract 
vocabulary of expressive modes. During the early fourteenth century, as seen 
in the works of Lo Ch i h-cK uan (pi, 91) and 1 . 'ang FI (pb, 93-95), painters fa¬ 
vored. the more descriptive idiom of the Northern Sung landscape masters Ll 
C b'eng and Kuo Hsi, By fhe mid-fourteenth century, however, the more evoca¬ 
tive southern landscape tradition of Tung Yiian {died 9G1; fig- 31)—which 
Kuo Hsi had characterised as the "'earthen"' mode of landscape—had become 
the preferred idiom of the literati painters in Chiang-nan. Once superseded by 
Li Ch'ertg’s more dramatic northern landscape stylr but rediscovered in the 

late NotEhem Sung period by the scholar-crli.it; Mi Fu. (iso^i-no?), the tenth- 
eemtiry southern style of Tung Yiiah was described hy Mi as ''without clever 
W Wtyvftii-An, hm possesstng a natural, Itmfifol quality. By its very flatUK, the 

(pi. nfl} brush technique of the Li— KuO biLlowing-cloud rock and Ctah-tliw Iren idiom 
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is more suited for descriptive realism* while the Tung Yuan hcmp-fiber pattern 
char describes soft roiling hulls, do tie with parallel* round brush-work* is more 
readily equated with calligraphic abstraction. The Interest that Late Yuan lirc- 
raci landscape holds for us, sparse of deiail and economic of means* lies not so 
much in a technically virruosic rendering of magnificent scenery as in the pro¬ 
jection and presentation of the artist's nwn response to the world. Created in a 
highly personal language, calligraphic painting, accompanied by poetry written 
by the artist, Is the revealing of a complex personality* the combination of 
words and images that affords the expression of nuances nf emotion and iniel- 
icct on many different levels. 

In their emphasis on the communication of individual expression, the 
late Yuan literati painters came to be regarded as powerful artistic personali¬ 
ties, The so-called Four Great Masters of die late Yiian—- Hoang Kung-wang* 
Wu Chen, Mi Tsan, and Wang Meng—alt valued Individuality above tradi¬ 
tion, Each of them placed great importance on the cultivation of the spirit, 
and each produced his finest work in his seventies or eighties. By contrast, 
their younger contemporaries* many of whom were killed during [he early 
Ming, never grew lo artistic maturity, and consequently the literati painting 
movement subsided with rhe end ol the YQan. 


FI. KVD. Chao Mcng-fti 
m 4 , -Clmy Yung (1*89-after 
]jGo), and Qiao Lin {active second 
half of 14th century]. (Irtwmf rnjrf 
Hotth, dated Lzy£ and [359. Hatid- 
icroli, Lnk and colut on paper, 

31 /s a in- (30,3 x 177.] cm}. 

Gift of John M. Crawford, Jr-, 
(j:jSK.L 35 > 


Yuan Paintings of"Hones 

Grooms and Hones (pi, 100), a bandseroll on paper, shows three pairs of horses 
and grooms, The first, dated nyG, is by Chao Meng-fu (pE, local; the two 
later pairs, dated [35% are by his son Chao Yung (1189—after 1360} and his 
grandson Chao Lin (active second half of (4th century), Chao Meng-fu pre¬ 
sented rhe original handscroll rhe year he painted it to a surveillance commis¬ 
sioner named Fci-chlng, Some sixty-three years later, the scroll was in the 
collection of Hsich Po-li, an assistant prelect of Stmg-ebiang* KlangSu Prov- 
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ince, who commissioned the two companion pairs from Chao’s son and grand¬ 
son t rhus creating a work of rhree generarions. 

Ail rhree pairs of horses and attendants arc mode Jed after Li Kung-lir's 
Five Tribute Horses (fig. Si), which had in rum been inspired by Han Kan's 
legendary Nigbt"Shining White { pi. i). During the late 1290s, Chao Mcng-fu 
made a careful study of horse paintings by both Han Kan and Li Kung-lin. 

He felt a special affinity for Li's Five Tribute Horses, about which he wrote: 

How elegant ate tire five It Dries, 

Standing free in the autumn wind. 

Because the emperor has renounced military ambition, 

They feed on grass and grain through bountiful years. 

I n the morning they go to the palace gates, 

In the evening they rest nit the twelve stables. 

Their powerful forms shine in the rising sun, 

They Hv at dusk through the mist. 

How they look about, displaying their high spirits, 

L ike dragons cavorting in a field of sacred mushrooms. 

These noble steeds shall never perish! 

Through calligraphy anti painting they shall live forever, 

While the proud stone steeds of the [ l ang imperial] Chao mausoleum* 

Alas, crumble through the passing years. 1 

Han Kan in Night-Shining White had expressed the martial spirit of the T'ang 
dynasty through a highly realistic drawing technique* using precise contouring 
acid sensitive ink shading. Li KuOg-lin, in the Five Tribute Horses, on the other 
hand, creates through calligraphic brushwnrk a subtle interaction between the 
grooms and horses. Chao Meng-fu here follows Li Kung-lin* choosing a calli¬ 
graphic, Linear expression over realistic representation. 

The rheme of the horse and groom was a well-established metaphor for 
the relationship between a junior scholar-official seeking employment and the 
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Pt. idem, CIhl.i Mcng-fu (12^- 
i}22 ). Derail firom Seen on ], 
diE^ii 1296, of Grvorrif and Henn 
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senior official who .served as his sponsor. Ida -1 a, 3 legendary judge ami trainer 
of horacs, was she proto type o; the high-ranking official who recognives talent 
in a younger masu In an. essay on Po-lo, the famous Tfing dynasty writer Han 
Yu observed, "The world must first have a Podo before it can have fine horses. 
But there are always more fine horses than there arc Po-los:"' In n% 6 , Chao 
Meng-fo, i young man of ihircy-two, was discovered by the imperial censor 
Ch h eng Chli-fu, and arriving ar the Mongol court the following year, he 
caught the attention of Khabisai Khan, now Emperor Shih-tsu, 

In 1196., the metaphor of Po-lo had a special significance tor Chao 
Meng-fu, Chan first scored great bureaucratic successes in a series of bold pol¬ 
icy initiatives in postal, transportation, and penal reforms; in E291, he even con¬ 
tributed to the ousier of the powerful and feared Muslim councillor Sercgge. 
Such unprecedented accomplishments for a southern Chinese aristocrat, how¬ 
ever, were possible only because Shih-tsu (in effect, Chao’s Po-lo) had taken a 
personal interest in him anti had lent him bis support, fhe days o! Chaos ac¬ 
tive involvement in court politics ended with Shih-tsu s death, in 1194: his 
later appointments were confined to educational and academic postings. For 
Chao, service under the Mongols wits a mixed blessing. Almost as soon as he 
arrived at the capital, he began writing poems chat expressed his longing for 
the pleasures of country living: 

Yesterday, ! was a gull routing the waters; 

Today, I am a bird in a cage," 

After Shih-tsu’s death, Chao returned in late L295 to his native Wn-hsing, 
His ambivalence abou! retiring from court hfe is reflected in the painting Man 
on HoTitbatk (fig, 178b dated 1196, 1 he painting shows an official (a self-por¬ 
trait?) on a horse, clad in a ted robe and wearing a T’ang-style hat- The 
image, which represents a scholar- official on the job, derives from U Kung- 
lin's illustration for the Ciaaic of Filial Piety (fig. a depiction of an 
official arriving ar fhe city gates to serve ns the district's governing magistrate, 

Chao’s Groom and Honr. also painted in U9<S, is dedicated to Fei-ch'sng, 
the surveillance commissioner, which suggests that Chao was at ihas time seek¬ 
ing a new sponsor. The painting combines both realistic and symbolic repre¬ 
sentation, The groom, who represents the commissionet (a would-be Ifo-lo), is 
highly realistic, the bearded face sensitively rendered and the subtly modulated 
drapery fine aptly describing the human, form beneath,' dhe horse, on the 
tuber band, is presented in a more abstract mode, its foreshortened body circu¬ 
lar and lialloottlike. The bond between the master and his horse is suggested 
not only by ibelr expressions but also by a series of circles—the rein, the 
horse's neck, and its hindquarttr—that joins them graphically. The abstract 
circular patterns of which the horse is composed, perhaps inspired hy the pow¬ 
erfully round hindquarter of Han KanT Night-Shining Whitt [pi. i), also re¬ 
calls Cfiien HsiianTs rendering of pear blossoms as perfectly round patterns on 
the picture plane [pi. 69), 

Chao Yung’s piebald horse and Chao Lin’s hors* with "jlade j no tried" 
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{yii-hifd) markings, added co the scroll in —one accompanied by a heavily 
bearded General Asian groom and the other by a short-bearded man in a red 
robe—are. like Chao M eng-fit's horse, modeled after that of Li Kung-lin. The 
drawing of the later additions is, however, heavier and more conventional, and 
for both Chao Yung and Chao Lin, the image seems co have had less to do 
with metaphor than with the genre of horse painting. 

The large handscroll Horses (pi. *5), the first half of which was painted 
by a Sate twelfth -century Chin artist, is. Site Gwontr and Hones, an example of 
a painting that has developed over chc centuries by the addition of figures by 
later artists. In the second half of the scroll, the proud Mongol rider and his 
horses are realistically represented in strong, incisive bnishlines (pi. 15a), If we 
were to apply chc literati aesthetic of Chao Mcng-fu, the professional artisan's 
brushstrokes mighr be described as somewhat hard and unsubcLe, too overtly 
modern and realistic. As Chao wrote in one of his colophons. 

In painting, one must capture the spirit of antiquity [ku-i\-, without it, 
all skill is in vain. The modern painter knows only how ro draw with a 
fine line and to use rich and brilliant colors. . . . My own pain rings may 
appear simple anti careless I v r rendered. Suit Connoisseurs know that they 
are based on ancient models and so judge rhem to be of high merit.* 

Chao Meng-fu s Calligraphic Landscape Style 

For Chao Meng-fu, the reality of the scholar-official's lift in the capital was 
totally changed from what ii had been during the Sung. Chao's very desire ro 
serve* in time-honored Conftidan fashion but now under Mongol rule, was 
deemed by Sung loyalists as evidence of moral weakness, and he found himself 
it] a position of having to apologise for an act many considered degrading, in- 
deed unforgivable* for a former Sung prince. 


Fig. 17S. Chac Meng-Ju (12^4- 
rjllf. Man an Htinrkack, dated 
Eiy6, HandseioH, ink and color 
on paper, n'^is- x in. (.30 \ 
Tl.iJ cm). Palace Museum, Beijing 

Fig, iTy. Li Knn^-lin (ca. 1041- 

[ roCf. Ihr <.2assiV a{Filial Fifty 

(pis 3a-j). Derail from Chapter 
u, "Five Punishments." Hand* 
scroll, ink on silk, n iByl'i in. 
(2].9 x 47s.f cm}- From (he g Y. 
and Kinmay Wl Tang Faintly Col¬ 
lection, Prfiiciiitpd f.ifi yf Oscar 
L. and Jack C_ Tang 


Pi. 15a. Unidentified arrisr (l4e!i 
century). Detail frosti Six Nuria 
(pi- Vi) 
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I n The Mind Landscape of Hsieh Yu-yu (fig. i&o), a shore handscrolfi dac- 
able to the late iiSgs, soon after he arrived at the Yuan court, Chao expresses 
his conflicting feelings about political engagement and service to the courr ver¬ 
sus a life of reclusion. 7 The painting shows Hsich K'lm {also known as Hsieh 
Yu-yii, £80-312,),. an Eastern Tsin courtier who claimed to have retained the 
“mind of the mountains and valleys 1 ' while he continued ro serve ac court." To 
avoid an overtly realistic description, Chao chose the archaic blue-and-green 
idiom, using a round, coni rolled iron-wire brush! ine done in the ancient seal- 
script calligraphic style (figs. iSia, b). Compared with rhe blue-and-green land¬ 
scape of Ch'ien Hstian (pi. 71), which displays a schematic archaism, Chan's 
landscape explores the dynamic energies of individual rock and tree forms as 
seal-script pictographs. The outlines of the trees and rocks, by following the 
seal-cutting design principle of balancing positive and negative parterns, acti¬ 
vate and define ihe spaces between them, as well as the spaces within them. 

By applying calligraphic techniques and principles to landscape painting, 


Fig. jSd. Chao Meng-fii ( 1134 - 
rjl-l}, The Mind tjintLciipr t)f 
Hrieh Yu-yti , late tilSas. ] land- 
SCrtjl I. i nit Hlld color on loii * 
46 in. (27.4 s. uy cm). Museum 
purchase tremi the halward L. 
ElUon Famuly ColIcctLon, The 
Fowler McCormick Fond, The 
Arc Museum,. Princeton Univer¬ 
sity (.1984-li) 




Fig. iffca. Derail, fig. ]8o 

Fig, jfltb, Chao Meng-fu (1154- 
1322). Rswtrf of ibi Misa-yttt Mm- 
•tfffn?, datable to 1309-IO, Detail, 
seal scrtpi character From the 
lithe HaitdsCroll, inli cm paper. 
ijVi s 143V1 in. (34.2 x 364.3 cm), 
hem by John E. Elliott, Th* Art 
Museum, Princeton University 
([.1970.171?) 
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fig. [Si. Chad ((^4- 

Autumn Cahn an the 
(J) tilO sltiA Hud I'yfaitfztmrU, dated 
early Handscrolh ink and 
color on papct, n% s 3^ kl. 
(t8,1 33,it cm), National Palace 

Museum. laipCf 


Chao Meng-fu transformed it into a new an form. Systematically reducing an¬ 
cient. landscape styles to calligraphic pattern* he cum muni cates, beyond physi¬ 
cal description, personal meaning and imagery'. In Autumn Ceiott on the Ch'iao 
£t\d Hun Mountains (fig. iSilJ, dated early 1196, after bis return to Wu-hsing, 
and dedicated 10 his good friend the connoisseur and collector Chou Mi, 

Chao uses the southern "earthen" landscape mode of Tung Yuan to recollect a 
stretch of northern landscape in Shantung* where hr had served as governor- 
general/ Across the short handscroll composition on pajier* two schematic 
mountain forms* one triangular and the other semicircular* rise above a flat 
marshland, recall]tig a painting ul the eighth-century Wang Wei’s scholar's re¬ 
treat, Wang-ch'uan Vi tin (fig. 27). The central section is a quotation from 
Tung Yiian’.s Wintry Grpva and Layered Banks (fig. 31), a composition well 
known tn Yuan painters. 10 In modeling the mountains and .sandy beaches, 

Chao uses Tung’s draping hemp-fiber texture pattern’ the dry and exquisitely 
executed calligraphic finish lines* rendered in the thicken in g-and-th inning tegu- 
lar script brush technique* are blurred and fused, creating an atmospheric ef¬ 
fect around the trees and mountains, Chao’s treatment ofthe thick clumps of 
trees in the middle distance* however* transforms Tung’s additive composition 
into a visually continuous vista* w-irh a spatially f"ureshortened ground plane. 

In his late style, exemplified by Twin Pina, Level Distance {pi. ioi) n a 
work done about 1310, Chao executes tbe Li Ch’eng-Kuo Hsi idiom (pis. 3, 
it) of devil-face rocks and crab-claw tree branches in a combination of cursive 
and seal-script brush styles. To the left* at tbe end of" the scroll, Chao writesr 


besides studying calligraphy, I have since my youth dabbled in painting. 
Landscape I have always found difficult. This is because ancient [land¬ 
scape] masterpieces of the T'ang, such as the works of Wang Wei, the 
great and [he small Li [Ssu-hsiin and Chao-caol, and Cheng Ch’ien, no 
longer survive, As for the Five Dynasties masters, Chtng Hao, Kuan 
fung, Tung Yitan, and Fan JCu&n, all of whom succeeded one another, 
their brushwurk is totally different From fbar of the more recent paint¬ 
ers- Whar 1 paint may nor rank with the work of the ancient masters, 
hut compared with recent paintings, I daresay mine arc quite different. 
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Here f Chao returns to Li Ch’eiig’s and Kuo Hsl's favorite theme, the ancient 
pine, which, as a symbol of the virtuous gentleman, had a special significance 
for Chao in his old age. Compared with Kuo Hsi's magical and spontaneous 
rendering o! billowing rocks and gnarled trees [pi. na)- a scroll that Chao 
inscribed in the late 1300s — Chao's round, centered calligraphic biushwork 
(pL iota) is careful and deliberate, and the individual marks, no Longer subordi¬ 
nate to realistic representation, have a life of their own. Chao's use of the LL- 
Kuo landscape idiom is also very different front the methods of Lo Chih- 
dh r uan {pi. 92) and Tang Ti (ph 33), who had tried to recapture Kuo Hsi's 
emotional realism. Rather than describing natural forms or modeling continu¬ 
ous surfaces, Chao In his kinetic bruslvwork, by cutting into the picture plane 
and opening up forms in space, experiments with new formal possibilities. In¬ 
dividual brushstrokes, invested with a crisp self-assurance, transfigure observed 
nature into pure forms of brush and ink. 

By thus transforming painting into the equivalent of calligraphy, turning 
painting into an ex pi oration of irself and focusing on the expressive potential 
of brush and irk, the early Yuan literati painter created a startling prefigur¬ 
ation of Western modernism. Chao summed up his calligraphic painting 
method in the following verse: 


PI. Lol. Chao- Mcng-Fu ("1254— 
1322). TjCtfrJ Piatt, f.ziri. ,'}ss tuner, 
Harudscfoll,, ink. -on paper, eo 7 i x 
424 in. (2S4 s r&7.4 cm). Gift 
r>f The Dillon Fund, 

(SCJ73.I2Q.S) 


Rocks as in flying'white [script ], trees as in seal script; 

When painting bamboo, one applies the spreading-eight flare clerical] 
method. 

Those wild understand this thoroughly 

Will realize that calligraphy and painting have always been the same, 1 
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The Late Yuan Literati Painters 

The art of the fate Yiian literati painters developed in the grain-rich lower 
Yangtze delta region of southeastern China (Map 5, p. 44^), an area that en¬ 
compasses the modern dries of Nanking, Shanghai, and Hangchow, At the 
heart of Chiang-nan is Lake T’ai, with Wu-hsing to the southwest, 1 -hsing to 
the northwest, Wu-hsi to the north, and Souchow and Hua-tlng {Shanghai) 
to the cast, Soochow, situated on the Grand Canal midway between the 
Yangtze River and Hangchow, was the hub of the system of waterways that 
connected the cities of the region and historically the leading center of the 
area. It was described, in the late thirteenth century, by the Venetian visitor 
Marco Polo: 

The city Is passing great, and has a circuit of some 60 miles; It hath mer¬ 
chants of great wealth and an incalculable number of people. Indeed, it 
the men of this city and of rhe rest of Maud had but the spirit of sol¬ 
diers they woufd conquer Lhe world; but they are no [sic] soldiers at all, 
only accomplished traders and most skilful craftsmen. There are also in 
tb is city many philosophers and leeches, diligent students of nature.' 

After the flooding of the Yellow River in 1344, which severely damaged 
the agricultural output of the central China plain, the Yuan government came 
to depend heavily on the rich southeast, especially Soochow and its neighbor¬ 
ing prefectures, 1 '' In 1351, the government embarked on a ruthless drive to mo¬ 
bilize hundreds of thousands of peasants to repair the dikes, Insurrections 
broke out—led by rebels know r n as the Red Turbans, who wore red headgear 
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Map 5. The Cbiaag-nan Region, ca. ijjd 

symbolizing fire and Light—fueled by the spread of a religious millennia]ism 
that preached the coming of the Buddha Maitreya at the fiery destruction of 
the world. By ijjt. the genera! uprising had spread from Shantung in the 
north s southwest ro rhe Yangtze, and through the Yangtze Valley, in Hupei 
and Hunan, cutting the Mongol Pm pi re in two. 

During the early 1350s, the Soochow area remained a haven from unrest. 
Hangchow, however, was sacked in 1351 by the marauding western wing of rhe 
Red Turbans. In 1353-54, a sale smuggler named Chang Shib-ch'eng seized 
three prefectures along the Grand Canal north of the Yangtze and proclaimed 
himself Lmpcror of the Great Chou, the ruler of rhe new dynasty. Attacked 
hy rhe Mongol atmy from ihe north, Chang crossed the Yangtze in 1355, and 
in early 135b seized Soochow, making it hts new capital. Once in Soochow, 
Chang established an imperial-style bureaucracy and invited scholars of the re¬ 
gion to join his government. Many responded immediately, and more fol¬ 
lowed in late 1357 and early 1356, when Chang legitimized himself by accepting 
a Yuan court appointment, After occupying Hangchow in 1358, Chang ruled 
the entire Chiang-nan region, the richest in rhe empire. In, [363, he again de¬ 
clared his independence from the Yiian government, catling himself the Prince 
of Wu. In the summer of 1365, Chu Ytian-chang. the future founder of the 
Ming dynasty, who had started his career as a member of the Red Turbans, 
began his campaign against Chang Shih-ch'eng. By the end of 1366, Chefs gen¬ 
erals were at the gates of Soochow, and after a bitter ten-month siege rhe ciry 
was taken, Chang larct committed suicide while a prisoner, En early 1368, Chu 
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Ytian-chang was proclaimed F’ai-tsu (r, 13^-98), ihe first emperor of the 
Ming dynasty, J< 

Wc may view the works of the late Yii;m literati pai liters against lIij^s historical 
background. Hie modern scholar Wai-kam Ho has given a vivid picture of the 
life of the Chinese scholar under Mongol rule. The majority of Ghiang-nan 
scholars in the fourteenth century* those who chose to pursue government ca¬ 
reers, spent their lives Frustrated in low-level clerical positions. Outside the 
court {except For those Few born to the landed gentry, who enjoyed indepen¬ 
dent means), their career options ranged from teaching, writing, and painting 
to medicine, divination, and religion, 1 ' 

During the late Yuan period, in the generation after Chao Mcng-Fu, there 
were four painters who, successfully turning Chao s calligraphic landscape spile 
into highly individualistic express ioEis, came to be known as the Four Great 
Yuan Masters: Huang Kung-wang, Wit Chert* Ni Tsan, and Wang Meng. 
Huang Kung-wang (1169 1354), the first of the Four Masters, was born under 
the Southern Sung to a poor family in Ch'ang-shu, northeast of 5 nochow, but 
was raised in Wen-chou, Chekiang Province, by foster parents. A child prod¬ 
igy, he is said to have studied under Chan Meng-fu. After serving many years 
as a government clerk, he was* in about implicated in legal violations by 
liis superior imd briefly sent to prison. In the early 1330s, he made his living 
as a professional fortune-teller and, wearing the Taoist cap and robe, he ex¬ 
pounded on the Three Religions, In his last years, he retired to rhe Fu-ch’un 
Mountains, west of Hangchow, and died there in 1354-/ 4 

Of Huang’s surviving works, the most famous es his masterpiece Dwelling 
in the Fu-ch'un Mountains (fig. 1S3J, dated 1350. To bis essay on the theory of 
landscape painting, '"Secrets of Landscape Fainting," Huang observes that 
"painters ot recent: tunes mainly follow ihc two rraditions of Fung Yuan and 
Li Ch eng.” “The brush methods of drawing trees and rocks of these two tradi¬ 
tions are not alike, 1 he notes, “and students must pay careful attention to the 
distinctions [between these two methods],” 17 Huang’s realistically depicted pine 
trees follow in the tradition of Li Cheng (pi. 9), As in Chao Meng-Fu'5 Twin 
Pirns, Lewi Distance {pi. ioi), which is also executed in the Li Cheng idiom, 
the complex crab-claw branches and the scaly pine bark are depicted in a calli¬ 
graphic hrushwork- In painting the mountain slopes, however, Huang adopts 
the hemp- fiber texture pattern of Tung Yttar (fig, 31). 

Tung Yuan's rack modeling is called the hemp-skin [hemp-fiber] texture 
pattern. [To make dus pattern! one must first use a .darned brush to draw 
an outline at the foot of tbc slope, and then use texture strokes. Later, 
lighter strokes may he added to break into the deeply recessed areas, r ■ , 

The modeling should be moist and soft, with sandy ground below. [The 
ground] should bt swept with light inksuokes, curved lines, and repeat¬ 
ing lighter strokes to break [the form].* 

A close observer o£ nature, Huang draws realistic natural forms calligra¬ 
phically, In painting rocks, he advises that one “begin wirh light mksiroktt* 
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Fig. ]8j. Huang Kting-wang 
{ 11^9 ” 1 ^ 4 )- OwtUiiigrTt tftf 
Fa-ch )it? Mmtmdtfti. dated [jjo. 
Detail- HancUcrull. ink yn. paper, 
k aai in. (31.9 s 589.2 cm). 
National l^bsc Museum, Taipei 


so fhat alterations and revisions can be made, and then gradually build with 
darker ink, , , Jn modeling, one should blur and blend individual brush¬ 
strokes,' In the Fu-chun scroll, Tung Yuan's earlier, additive spatial organl?^- 
tion is superseded by an integrated, unified ground plane that extends 
coniinuously front the from to rhe back. 


The mountain peaks should turn and link together, change direction 
and turn again, yet the “veins 11 of the mountains always follow through 
smoothly. This method makes the landscape come alive. The myriad 
peaks seem to bow and make way for each other, with ten thousand 
trees following aiong like a great army, grand and unopposed, 1(1 

Huang fur l her suggests that landscape should be freely "'written'' rather than 

laboriously painted: 

In painting each tree, each rock, one should give rein to die ink and let 
it break tree; in this way, the manner of rhe scholar will be achieved, [f 
there is too much detailed description, the painring will fall inm rhe 
class of artisan painting. . , . For rhe most part, as in writing characters, 
diligent practice leads 10 mastery," 


In the Fu'chun scroll, Huang transforms Tung Yuan's hemp-fiber pattern into 
a hemp ''skin'* of the mountain, whose rising and. I ailing peaks follow dragon- 
like 'Veins," creating a new physical!ty and dynamism in his landscape 
painting. 
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Wu Chen (i2$o—1354), die second of the Pour Groat Masters, was a na¬ 
tive of Ctlin-hsirig, Chekiang Province, where he was bom soon after the fa.lL 
of the Southern Sung and where he Lived most of his Life {Map $)/' Wu ad¬ 
mired the heroism of ancient wandering knights and was a line swordsman in 
his youth, and later, Like Huang Ktmg-wang, he mastered the an of divinarion 
in order to earn a Living as 9 fortune-teller. A irue recluse, he called ins pann¬ 
ings "ink plays" {mp-btt), works of which, he disavowed any purpose except 
that of satisfying his own need for self-expression, Nfoi surprisingly, he had nei¬ 
ther commercial success not renown as a painter during his lifetime. 

In Craoktd Pine (pi. 1 02], dated 1333, Wu Chen paints an ancient pine 
with a (hick, knot-scarred trunk, its twisting, contorted branches reaching nut 
as if in agony. At the lower left, the artist's inscription, executed in an exuber¬ 
ant cursive script, reads: 

in winter, the eleventh lunar month of the third year of the Yuan-i'ung. 
reign enq [December fcysb while visiting rhe Cloudy Groms [ 5,1 w a 
crooked and twisting ancient tree. So i wrote rbis picture ro record what 
E saw, Mei-hua Tao-jen [the Plum-Blossom Taoist, Wu Clten] playing 
with ink 

The giant twisting branch of the rrec {pi, raib}, pulling back toward the 
trunk and suddenly darting out like a dragons claw, is a dramatic expression 
nf both deha nee and fortitude, Abandoning himself to intuition and feeling, 

Wu Chen draws the pine as if writing cursive calligraphy, hi a bold, virtually 
unmodulated round brush work, Chao Meng-fu's Putin Pints (pi. toTaj, by com¬ 
parison, is tame and academic. Interestingly, Wu made an error in recording 
the dare of the painting. The Yilan-i'ung teegn ended officially after its second 
year, in December r^.y and a new reign tide, the laser Chih-ytlan, was pro¬ 
claimed in January 1535. From 132S to 133.5, the Yuan court was plagued by 
bloody factionalism and five Yuan emperors assumed the throne {one of them 
occupied is twice). The reclusive Wu Chen, living in the mountains, evidently 
bad nor received the news of the Latest change of reign. 

Besides the familiar Neo-Confucian metaphor of the groat pine as the vir¬ 
tuous gentleman, Wu's Crooked Abe also rofleees the Taoist belief that the pine 
tree embodies the supernatural powers of the dragon, whose form it rosembles. 
Like the dashing swordsman he once was, Wu Chen wields tbs brush as if pos¬ 
sessed of superhuman energies. His Pine Tree and Spring (hg. 184), dated 1338, 
is inscribed with die artist's words: 

You may hang [my pine med high on 3 white wall in your hall;, 

AI rn itl night, it will fly away amidst the wind and clouds. 

In Central Mountain (fig. 385), dared 1336, Wu Chen reduces the land scape 
to an iconic image of a host peak surrounded by guest peaks. By holding the 
brush rightly and perpendicular if? the painting surface, he limits the brush work 
to few distinct stroke types that exEishit a cha rues eristic thickness and hluot- 
ness.This round, blunt brush tcchoique, expressive of the artist's direct, assertive 
personality, became the hallmark of - the influential Wu Chen painting style, 
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Pi, iot. Wit Chen ([zSo-1154). 
Crooked Pint, daied nj,$. Hanging 
scroll. mk on s,ilk. fie I'S'S jibi hi,. 
{166 x Bz.j cm! 1 . Purchase, The 
I Jilin n f-'iltwl Gift. 1485 (i9fi5.jaa.lJ 
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Fig. 184. Wu Chen (taSo -15-54^- 
Pirtf Tree sW Spring, dated [33-y. 
Hanging scjo-]]^ ink on 
4! n itVi in. Ceo^.6 x ^,7 cmj, 
Nanjing Museum 


Right -and opposite pagf 
J 3 U- ion, h. Details- pi . lOl 
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Iji the large hanging, scroll Clear River, Spring Dawn (fig. :t86). datable to 
the early 13.-;os, Wii attempts to re-create a monumental early Northern Sung 
composition attributed to Chii-jan (active ca. 960 So), the principal follower 
of lung Yuan, Wu's parallel hemp-fiber texture strokes and round moss dots 
became the standard calligraphic formulation of [he transmitted images of 
lung Yuan and Chii-jan during and after the fourteenth century. 

Wu Chen's much imitated, though never equaled, brush style is best 
illustrated in a small hanekeroil on paper. Fisherman by a Wooded Bank 
(ph ioj), datable to about 1345. The thick-line drawing, hacked by flat ink 
washes, shows a pared-down style: the fisherman,, briskly done in a few strokes 
and dots, is a marvel of abbreviation, while the rocks and trees, deplored with 
the same halting round blunt brushstrokes and clustered ink dots, bristle with 
energy and liveliness. On the right, the painter brushes in a poem in a bril¬ 
liantly executed cursive script: 


Tip;, sfl j. Wu Chen {[280-[3 54). 
Central Mountain, tJaitd ryjfS. 
HandscidE, ink on paper, lo^S i 
jj-k in. (26.4 « 95,7 cm). National 
r^kee Museum, Taipei 


Red leaves wesr of the village reflect evening rays. 

Yellow reeds on a sandy bank cast early moon shadows. 

Lightly stirring his oar, 

Thinking of returning home, 

He puts aside his fishing pole, and will catch no more. 

As a symbol of reclusion, the leisurely fisherman was contrasted with the 
harassed official struggling to cope with the complexities of court life,, Wu 
Chens poem follows the rhyming pattern of the "Fisherman bongs," verses 
written by the eighth-century recluse fisherman Chang Tzu-ho, whose hermit¬ 
age in the Hsi-sai Mountains was said to be the site of Li Chieh’s Fisherman's 
Lodge at Mount Hsi-sai (pi, 43),/“ 

In Wu Chen's painting, all the descriptive elements in the poem—the 
evening rays and early moon, the reds and yellows of the leaves and reeds— 
have been left our, though they arc fully projected through luminous blacks 
and subtle shades of gray. W'u s well-formulated brush idiom was immensely 
popular during the Ming dynasty, though in a copy of Fisherman by a Wooded 
Bank (fig. 187), by the Ming painter Yao Shou (1413-1455), the imitation of 
Wu's brushwork becomes flat and formulaic, devoid of the passion and sponta¬ 
neity of the original. 
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Painters of many social strata flourished in the fourteenth century. 1 'he profes¬ 
sional painter Sheng Mou (active ea. 5 jio— 60), from Chia-hsing, Chekiang 
Province* worked in the Tung Yuan-Chu-jan idiom, the style favored by rbc 
scholar-official patrons in Ghiang-nan. Sbcng was a skillful painter, especially 
adept at creating large, colorful compositions. It is said thar his popuiar suc¬ 
cess so upset his neighbor Wu Chen's envious wife that she urged him to 
change his painting style. ''It will nor be so after twenty years,” was Wu’s re¬ 
joinder, an opinion that, was vindicated a century iacer. 1 ’ 

Sheng Mou^s fan painring, Sfdme Fisherman, Autumn Trees (pi, [04), 
dated EJ49, represents Sheng*s narrative treatment of the popular rheme of the 
fisherman-her mil. The brushwork follows the Tung-ChCi hemp-fiber idiom, 
done with round brushstrokes and plump moss dots. The painting depicts a 
fisherman in the Eiat and gown of a Mongol official, which suggests that the 
fisherman is a portrait and the painting a commissioned work; his only corn- 
pan cons a re three wild geese, symbolic of his temporary' freedom from govern¬ 
ment service. White the true fisherman ''fished for fish and not for fame:’ 1 rhe 


Fig. i Kfi. Wu Chen (nflo-j^}. 
Cinsr River, Spring Dawn, datable 
to tlir early i?40s<. Hanging. scroll, 
ink on silk, 45^ x 3,;^ in. {114.7 x 
\.e?o,6 cm). N 7 ati«rtil 
Museum, TiiLpci 


Overleaf 

PL 103. Wu Chen (iaffcr-1354). 
Fisherman by a Wffldtd Hank, U. 
]J4S. HandscroLI, ink on paper, 
x 17 in. {14.S k 43.1 cm). 
Etquesc of John M. Crawford, Jr., 
008 {19ft?, 363,3$) 
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politician-fisherman merely hided hj.$ time fishing, waiting :o return to court. 
The archetypal politician-fisherman was the .eleventh-century fl.C. red use 
Chian g Tcu-ya, who, when he was discovered by the sage-king Wen fishing 
without a hook {to suggest that his thoughts were directed elsewhere}, was re¬ 
cruited to serve as chief minister. 

By the early 13505, however, with increasing uprisings against the Mon¬ 
gols, few would have chosen to be called hack to court. Sheng Mou painted 
RfflUif Fishing by Autumn Trees (pi. >05), a smglE hanging scroll on paper, fist 
his friend Chu-bst in 1350, It shows a scholar wearing an ancient-styie kerchief, 
angling with a pole rhat has no line- Two colophons, written after the fall of 
the Yuan, reflect a lingering nostalgia for a life in retreat during the early 
Ming. The earlier of the two, hy l.in Yung (active ca. 1360s), reads: 

Across ren thousand h'of wide waters, under a doud-darkened sky, 

In the forest on the plain, in the sunset glowing upon red maple leaves. 
Yellow dust heats against the horses Oil their way to the capital] 

No one is as contented as the old angler sitting by the rocky shore. 

The later colophon, written about 1400 by the celebrated early Ming land¬ 
scape and bamboo painter Wang Fu (1361-1:41.6}, reads: 

The bustling crowds become daily mote annoying: 

How can one stop such troublesome clamor? 

If mv heart becomes cjuiet altogether, 

Perhaps I may clear away rhe source of this IconfusEonf 
Heaven is high and rhe Four Mountains are wrapped in silence. 

In the setting sun a .solitary doted fod« away. 

Supreme taws of nature are present everywhere. 

In the urban marketplace as in the rural garden. 
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Fig. ] Sr. Yao Shou {1413-1495}. 

Hshmrwji by it Wi n>ffad Bank, 

after Wst Cbtn t from Lnrttiscapts 
after Edyfy Mtuitn, dated [494- 
Leaf from an album of Vi paint¬ 
ings. ink 4ci.d color on piper, 11J4 
s cy in. (jr x 48.J cm). Shanghai 
Museum 


ater 





PL. 304. Sheng Mou (active ca. 

I JIO*-fk>}, Reduii Fttkerman, 
Autumn Trees, dared jj.jy. Fan 
eelliijue^lL a 1 ; an album lea/,, ink 
and light caEor on silk, IO/i x 

in. (27 s 15 .S cm). E i urchajc, 
Rcnrnce Waterbuiy EScq«esi; nnj 
Gaft of Mr. and Mrs. Nathan 
Cummings, by rxchart^e, 1773 
(t973.121.r3) 


You, sir, have grasped rhis wander and responded; 

Though I have lost the memory of how to say it. 1 * 

The theme of the fisherman enjoyed continued popularity during the 
early Ming, Sheng Cbu (active toward ihe end of [he 14th century), a nephew 
of Sheng Mou, an .Angling in the Autumn Rivet (pi, lod),. a fan datable rn about 
1370, continues in Sheng Mon's Tmig-Chil hemp-fiber brush idintn (pj, 104), 
with round ink dots that create an overall surface pattern. The drawing is 
supple and relaxed, and again wild geese are the fisherman's only companions, 

The youngest of the Four Great Masters, Wang Meng (ca, 1303-1385), was 
a native of Wu-hsing and a grandson of Chao Mcng-fu, Wang was educated 
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n, 105. Sheng Mou (active ca 
13HJ-&0)- Retina Faking by Au- 
fw.r tin Trm ■, dated 13-50- Hanging 
scfdlEt ink on paper. 40^8 k. ivl in. 
[lOi-4 a JJ.JS tmj- HsajunsC of 
John M. Crawford, Jr., r£HS 
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Pi. IQ 6 . Sheilg Cfcu (jaccivfl- El>- 
■wacd end of ],>ih century). d»?- 
giing in ike Autumn River t ca. 
[37D. Pan .myunted aj an album 
Jeaf, ink and light color on silk, 
tofa x \q% in. (15.9 & 47.4 cm}- 
Purchase, Bequest of Martha T. 
Fiskc fid lord, in memory tbf 
Jonah M. Fiske, Bequest of Mrs. 
fSiL-kmini Hapjiin, ami Gift of 
Herman Cooper, by exchange, 
^973 (i 97 J-iti-! 4 ) 


as a poet and a painter-, and be served for a time as a provincial prosecutor, 

In the 13405, because of growing unrest in western Chekiang, Wang retired 
to the Yellow Crane Mountain, northeast of Hangchow, and there he rook 
up the: pen name Huang-ho-shan-ch'iao (Wood Gatherer of the Yellow 
Crane Mountain), After 1346,, he spent much rime traveling between Sung- 
chiang, Soochow, and Wu-hsi in Kiangsu, making rhe acquaintance of the fa¬ 
mous poets and artists in the region. Following die installation of the Ming 
dynasty Jei 136$, Wang was appointed prefect ofT'ai-an, Shantung Fro vincc, 
but by 1371, lie was back in [he capita], Nanking. In 1380, he was implicated in 
the alleged treason of the prime minister Hu Wci-yung. Thousands were exe¬ 
cuted, and Wang Meng was incarcerated, He died in prison in 1385,“ 

Wang iMeng’s Sparse Trees and Pavilion (ph 107), a silk fan pain ring dat¬ 
able to the late 1350s, is dedicated to the Soochow recluse scholar Ch'cn 
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PI. [07. Wang Mctig fca. ]?oH- 
LlS^}. Spam frees dniL /ki'rjW, 
ca. tare 13505. Fan mourned as an 
,;!I lii:l leaf, ink an iifck, f/S, x 
uh in. {15,.! s 18,3 cm). From 
tbe Fl V. a nd Kin may W, Tang 
Family Collection, Gift uf |uk C. 
Tang and Oscar L. Tang, 
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ju-chih [izu, Wet'VLii' 1329-13^). In the accompanying poem, cht: paint£r 
describes his own life as a recluse; 

In the quiet of the empry forest, the leaves dance. 

The thatched pavilion stands, alone under the noonday sun. 

In tile: south wind, green waves ripple all the day. 

Wearing a gauze cap and coarse hemp, I feel no summer heat. 

My wilderness home is near rbe Yellow Crane Peak. 

By evening I go to the empty grotto, to listen to the mountain tain. 

Under tall* sparse trees, a lonely recluse is shown sitting in a pavilion by the 
shore, Compared with Ma Yd a ns meditating scholar iri Viewing Phtm Blossoms 
by Moonlight (pi. 50), Wang Meng s image reflects political upheaval. Using a 
round seal-scrips style brushstroke, Wang Meng creates an ethereal yet vibrant 
dreamlike space. I fis self-portrait recalls Ni Tsan's :magc of himself in Enjoying 
the Wiidtrnea in an Autumn Gmm (pi. lit)' Both Ni’s and Wang's depictions 
of the scholar in retreat echo Often Hiilars's representation of Wang Hy-chih 
watching geese from his pavilion {pi. 71}, which, in turn, barks back to the 
"Pang artist Lu Hung's recluse in a thatched hut (fig. 2SJ. During the second 
half oi the fourteenth century, the scholar, living on rhe edge of moral and so¬ 
cial coLapse, was sustained only by !n$ faith in nature and in the Cbtifucijn 
virtue ethic. Wang Mengs painting of a figure in u pavilion under autumnal 
Lrves listening to the mountain rain symbolizes adherence to the traditional 
Confueian code, the way of Ide followed by the literati, painten;. 

As disorder erupted In western Chekiang in the fate i340s, in any schol¬ 
ars began an exodus 10 the east of Lake Pat. There they were welcomed at 
the homes of their wealthy friends. In Greeting Friends at the Pine Pavilion 
(fig. i&Sh dared 1347, by Wang Yuan (ca, uSo-aftcr 1349), visitors arrive at a 
pavilion by boat. The gathering of scholars and friends inevitably recalls fa¬ 
mous literary gatherings of earlier times, in 534$, for example, the scholar and 
poet Yang Wei chert wrote an essay entitled “Irlegant Gathering at Jade Moun¬ 
tain,'' which records an event that took place at the estate of Ku lc-hui. Yang 
compared the went with both Wang HsI-chih's gathering at the Orchid Pavil¬ 
ion in a.d. 353 and with the late Northern Sung gathering of scholars and 
artists ac Wang 1 hen's Western Garden in 10S7."' In 1365, Wang Mcng com¬ 
memorated another gathering ot literati notables at the Rain-Listening Pavilion 
of LuShih-heng (fiir, fihau-fu), near Soochow, by painting 2 handscroll on 
which all those present, including Ni Tsan, insetilied poems.’" 

En Dwelling sti the Cit'mg-pien Mountains (fig. 1 'A yj, dated 1366 and proba¬ 
bly painted for his cousin Chao Lin, Wang Meng presents the Chao family es¬ 
tate near Wu-hsing/ fi In 3366, die Wu-hsing area was in the amidst of warfare 
between forces of Chu Yuan-chang and his chief rival, Chang bhih-ch eng. 
Wang Mengs painting of the scholars home is not an ideal representation of a 
peaceful retreat but a landscape of complexity and turmoil. Stylistically, Wang 
here resurrects the monumental mountain format of the Northern Sung 1 " Hav¬ 
ing had more exposure to the old masters and being more concerned with dr- 
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Fig. eSS. Wang YUiei (ca. riKo- 
after 3 J45), Greeting FrjfTtds $t tbt 
Pine Psstiliatty lined tj4?- Hanging 
scroll, ink on silk, 14/i 1 in 
(H6.9 x. 49.3 cm). Nacirtnat 
FaJa-ce Museum. Taipei 



scriptive techniques than either Huang Kung-wang or Wu Chen, Wang Mcng 
■etime dose to defining a new representational style for lace Viian and Ming 
landscape painting. 

Red atul Green Valleys (pi. tt>R), datable to about 1367, when the 
struggje between Chit's and Chang's forces was nearing its climactic end, de¬ 
picts Wang Meng sitting by a riverbank under trees. His poem, in the upper 
right cornet of the painting, reads: 

Far away, among a hundred thousand blue mountains, 

Vermilion difts and green valleys, deep and impcnetrable. 

Thc wind through pine rrces brings the sound of a waterfall from rhe 
edge of the sky; 
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The scent of florets emerges from the cave, pervading rhe douds- 
When did rhe fishing boat bring me here? 

Where shall 1 meet die hermits of the Ch'in? 

Springtime is brief and flowers fall. 

On ly the river flows, eastward, year after year. 

Two references in the poem may be noied, The cave indicates a place of 
retreat, a term used by Taoist reel uses, ** The hermits of the Ch’in bring to 
mind a reference in Peach Blossom Spring, by the enrEy fifth-century poet T’ao 
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big, J89. Wang Mcng (ea. IjoS- 
13S5}. Dotting in she Chsttg-pitri 
Mountains, daied jj& 6. Hanging 
sacill, ink m papcf, wh s iflh 
in. (340.fi x 41.2 cm}. Shanghai 

Museum 

¥\%, t<fO, Wang Mcng fca. ] joS- 
1385:). Re £ hit Angling an d Fib tutt¬ 
ing Stream. Hanging scjo-I], ink 
antt ]igb[ color yn paper, 10$+ s 
13 in. (]ip s 5S.5 cm). National 
rdace Museum, Taipei 


] 3 t, iofl, Wang Meng (ia. tjoS- 
ijSj). Red Cliffs ami Green VaUrys, 
ca. rjf?. Hanging icmIS, ink on 
paper, i&h s ly'i in. (68 x cm) 
Purchase, Gift of Darius Ogden 
Mills and Gift of Mrs. Robe re 
Young, by exchange. 1373 
{tfftMij} 
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Ch’ien, in which, during the T'ai-yiian era (a.D, 376-y6), a fisherman loses 
his way and finds himself in the land of peach blossoms. There he meets villag¬ 
ers whose ancestors had settled there after having escaped during the rumuhu 
out years of the Ch'in dynasty (221-206 b.c,) and who have lost all sense of 
time. Thus, thematically! Red Cliffs and Green Valleys is closely related to Wang 
Meng's Recluse Angling on a Flattering Stream, also datable to no? (fig. ego}. 1 ' 1 
Wang fvteng, in the fifial months of the siege of Soochow by the forces oi Chu 
Ytian-chang! was himself in a kind of time warp, hiding in the mountains ro 
wait out the war. 

In Red Cliffs and Green Valleys, the recluse, seared in ritual!ike solemnity, 
listens to the sound of a waterfall. The tense, quivering brushstrokes of the 
figures are echoed by the tremulous lines of the rocks and trees- The firmly 
centered round brushwork is done with the rucked-in tip of the brush, as in 
archaic seal-script writing, and tadpoEclike brushstrokes enliven the rocks, The 
painting is a timeless image of an aging man who watches the flowing river, 
contemplating the passage of time. 

A younger contemporary of Wang Meng, Chao Yuan (active ea, 1350-75), 
a professional painter active in the Soochow area, was ranked by his ad mi rets 


PI. toy. Chao Yuan (active ca. 
1350-75}. Lamkeape in theSff uf 
Yen Wtu-kues &isd Fri Kuan, ca, 
r37Q. Handso-ftl], ink mi [ia|.Kf, 

<j.h x jih in. s 7V cm), 
Edward Elliott Family Collection, 
Purchase, The DiEIoei Fund Cite, 
ujSi C19flr.iBf.t1s> 
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as chc equal of the master. In Landscape in the Style of Yen Wen-kuei and Fan 
Kuan (pL iOy), a short handscrol] on paper datable to about 1370, Chao ar¬ 
te mpts to re-create the monumental landscape style of the early Norrhcrn 
Sung, i'hc composition, a succession of four mountain peaks, was inspired by 
Buddhist lemple in Autumn Mountaim (pL 15) h after Yen Weti-kuel, which was 
ar that time well known ro Soochow painters,- 11 Trees in the background are 
seen through those in the foreground, and there is a physically integrated, re¬ 
ceding ground plane. While the second and third peaks, one diagonally reced¬ 
ing and the other a massive centra! form, are modeled after Yen Wen-kuei and 
Fan K’uan (fig, 30), the peak at the far left, an eruptive form with billowing 
contours, echoes the devil-face mountains of Li Ch eng and Kuo lisi (pi. 11) 
and shows brushstrokes and dots that revolve as if caught in a whirlwind. 

In combining the idioms of Yen Wen-kuei, Fan ICuan, and Li ChVng- 
Kuo Hsi in one composition, Chao Yuan rejects the advice of Huang Kung- 
wang in “pay careful attention to the distinct ions between [the ancient brush 
methods], 71 Instead, Chao unites the different mountain forms and restore par- 
terns with a centered calligraphic briishwork, creating a congruent surface 
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Pi- [ 30 . Chau Yuan (a-Ctivc ca, 
mo-75k Farttveil by a Stream 

(T K a CitP-T Qdy, Ca, early a 370 ->- 
Hanging, scroll. Ink on paper^ 
¥?% k IF+ in- (94-6 * 34-9 ™)- 
Pxirchase, Gift of J. PiciporA 
Morgan, by exchange, r?73 
f1g7y.r2r.ff) 

PI. ijoa. Derail, pi. rso 
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PL E3E. Chang Yil (1333— 

Spnr\% Ciortd! at tht Pint Studa , 
j;i I l:■:J IHanging ^ro'l, ink 
and tylor r>n paper, 36^6 % Ti/V m. 
{an x 3a.-j tin), Gi.fr of Douglas- 
DiNon. 5^00 (1980,41(5-3) 
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Tig. 191. Unidentified anise (14th 
t^pituTY). Formerly fltoibutett to 
Mi Fu {lojz-uay). Spring Alaun- 
iaiai 4tid Hinging 5L:rol|. 

ink and color on piper, ]j^ !■; 
i?h in. (jj x 44. a cm}, Njuonal 

Palace Museum, Taipei 



Chile Yuan's Farewell by a Stream vn j Clear Pay (pl r ito), datable to the 
early 1370s, shows Friends parting before a river journey under an imposing 
mountain peak, In a manner similar 10 that of Wang Meng (fig, syo), Chao 
displays an extraordinary control of texture and tonality, transforming Wang's 
powerfully expressive brushwork into vivacious surface pattern, The figural 
groups in the foreground, done in pale ink and soft round brushstrokes, are 
beautifully evocative. The reeds, wave patterns, and windblown trees, echoing 
human gesture, infuse the landscape with emotion. 

After the installation of the Ming dynasty, Chao Yuan was summoned, in 
136#, to Nanking ro serve as a court painter. His earcer, however, like those of 
many other notable Chiang-nan painters, was cut short by the capricious and 
vengeful first Ming emperor, T’ai-tsu, who was deeply suspicious of the inde¬ 
pendent and often arrogant Soochow scholars and artists. Taking offense at 
something Chao had painted, the emperor had him executed, 

Another late Yuan literati artist who died in the early Ming wgs the poet, 
calligrapher, and painter Chang Yii (1333—13$-$), Known 3$ ore of the Four 
Talents of Soochow—the others being Kao Ch’i, Hsu Pen, ant.] Yung Chi — 
Chang Yii accepted atl appointment in T_3yt to serve- at the Ming Court, De- 
Spite his loyal attendance, his earlier association with a political rival, Chang 
Shib-ch : eng, made hint susjiecL, and he was eventually driven 10 suicide. 

Chang Yu’s only surviving painting, Spring Clowtf at the Pine Stadia (pi. Hi), 
dated 1366, shows a scholar's thatched studio, hidden in a pine grove by a 
stream, Chang's descriptive realism relates his style to the more conservative 
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manner of the early Yuan. Painted in flic horizontal black and blue-green Mi- 
dot idion„ it recalls Spring Mountains and Prim (fig., 191), a Yuan work For¬ 
merly attributed to Mi. Fu, for whom the technique is named. The poet's 
lyrical sentiments are expressed through the subtle use oF ink wadi and pale 
colors and the suggestion oi dense clouds clearing alter a spring shower. 

The Literary Taoists 

The political! influence of the Taoist church began under the Mongols in the 
[nos, when rhe Taoist master OTiu Ch’u-cbi, renowned For his magical pow¬ 
ers of divination and fortune-telling, was invited by Cbingghis Khan to his 
court in Central Asia.- 1 * In 1270, rhe year the Southern Sung capital, Lin-an, 
fell to The Mongols, Khuhtlai Khan summoned the southern Taoist prelate 
Chang Tsung-yen, rhe thirty-sixth Celestial Master of Dragon-Tiger Moun¬ 
tain. to the Ytlsm capital to be his adviser. Chang's disciple Chang Ltu-sim was 
placed, tn 1295, in charge of the Taoist church in the south. Chang Liu-sun 
and his successors at the Mongol court effectively served as liaisons between 
the Mongols and rhe southern Chinese. 1 " 1 

There were two schools of religious Taoists in rite south. The elixir mas¬ 
ters were itinerant magicians who practiced divination, rainmaking, and 
alchemy. The literary Taoisis. men of intellectual achievement and great in¬ 
fluence,, combined Neo-Taoist metaphysical rhought with Confucian learning. 
As Friends and companions of leading scholars and artists, they infused tSie 
ChUng-nsn literati culture with Taoist mysticism* which served as the undedy- 
ing philosophy for reclusive living. Several literary Taoists were also aeonm- 
plished painters. 

Bamfmo and Rod (pi, si?.}, datable ro isbout 1360, is by the leading late 
Yuan literary Taoist Feng Yii (ea, 13QQ- alter 1378)* recently identified as the 
eariv Ming Tanrist prelate Teng Churg-bstuT Rom io l.imffi’uan, Kiangsl Prov¬ 
ince, Feng Yii joined a Taoist temple at Dragon-Tiger Mountain at age twelve 
and practiced alchemy and rain making. About 1360+ lie served as superinten¬ 
dent of the Taoist temple Hsiiirt-fniao-kuan in ^en-chou* near the Chekiang 
coast. 14 After the establishment of the Ming, in 11 jyi, the forty-second Celes- 
tEfiS Master was summoned to the capital h and deug Yii. now known as Teng 
Chung'hsiu, accompanied him as hss principal aide. Taking up residence in 
the official Taoist temple in Nanking, Feng repeatedly performed miracles ol 
rainmaking. In 2377, be represented the emperor in Kuei-dil, Chekiang, arid 
conducted ritual sacrifices to the Legendary Emperor Yii and at the tombs of 
two of the Southern Sung emperors, Hriao-rsung and Li-rsung, after which be 
retired to Dragon-Tiger Mountain. 

Bamboo and Rock is executed according to the precepts of Chao Meng-fu, 
The bamboo leaves are done in clerical script; die stalks in seal scrips and the 
rocks, drawn in mixed ink tones, simulate the flying-white style. Two stalks 
ol bamboo, symbolizing the Confucian virtues of righteousness and huuiiliry, 
with luxuriantly spreading leaves, grow rail and straight from an outcropping 
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P 3 . hz. Teng Yii {ca. ijoo— after 
fldtnb&d tW kick, £1. IjCiCi. 
Hanging scroti, ink on paper, JJ * 
ifi/'fl in. (iJ4-(5 x 41.i -cm). Tram 
the R Y■ and Kin may W, Tang 
Family Collection, Gift of Jack C. 
Tang j:ll! Oscar L. Tung, 15191 
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of rocks. Above the bamboo-, a poem inscribed by Lin Jen-pen (died 1567}, the 
governor-general of Wen-chou, under the rebel leader Fang Kuo-chen, reads: 

After fog and rain, in ChLang-nan, 

Few friends of integrity remain. 

As autumn fills the shores of the Hsiao and Hsiang rivers, 

Clouds painc the bamboo a deep green. 


PI. IIJ. Pillg TVuJlg-i (Ci. EJO[- 
aiter 11378), Cloudy Mmntaim, ca, 
1360s. J I.Mjdserti-i, ink and color 
r>n papei, 10A k 16/3 in. [26.1 x 
]4^-S cm), ftircbase, Gift o/J. 
FirTponc Morgan, by exchange, 
1973 ( T 973 T2:I -4) 


Fang Ts'ung-i (ca, r^Oi-afrcr 1378). one of Tcng Yu's fellow 'laoisc clerics 
from Dragon-Tiger Mountain, went to Peking after 1336, apparently wich polit¬ 
ical ambitions. Failing to make an impression at the Yuan court, he consoled 
himself by visiting rhe famous T'ai-hang Mountains and viewing collections of 
ancient paintings."' In Cloudy Mountain! (pi. 113), datable to the late 1360s, 

Fang combines Fan K'uan's raindrop tenure pattern with round Mi-docs and 
wet ink wash, transforming Fan's taecile, barefaced rocky landscape of the 
north (fig. jo) into a mist-filled, visionary landscape of the south. It is possible 
char Fang had seen Buddhist Temp It in Autumn Mountain^ attributed in Yen 
Wen-kuei (pi. 15). as his angular mountain eon tours and stacked, interlocking 
mountains suggest that he was Inspired by such a model. Fang's landscape, con¬ 
stantly m Ihix, which reflects the laoisc view of nature as a coalescence of rhe 
amorphous eh'i ("breath”), is a metaphor of the interaction between yin acid 
yang: ink against paper, vapor and water against mountain, movement against 
inertia. The vision of the dragonlike mountain, first levitating then flying off 
in a gust of wind, gives form to nature's elemental forces. 

Spring Dawn over the Elixir Ter race (pi. 114). by Lu Kuang (ca. 1300- 
after 1371). depicts a laotst temple at daybreak, nestled in a mountain ravine.■’ 

Lu Kuang fled his native Soochow in the late 1350s. He painted Spring Dawn 
cn about 1369 for his Taoist friend Po-yung after he returned to rhe Lake T'ai 
area- The painting celebrates the installation of the Ming dynasty, and is in¬ 
scribed with a poem composed by r the artist: Ft nja, Detail, pi. 113 
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L}?]}- Spring Dawn wtr th' Ekxrr 
Terrace, ca. sj.651. Hanging scroll, 
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z6 cm). Edvard Elliorr Eamiljr 
Collta icn, Puaxhaw:, Ths Dillon 
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For run years I wandered, homeless and far from [he troubled world. 

Now. returning by the river, I see the world anew, 
j ad dike vapors float in rbe sky;, ; i is spring bur there is no rain. 

Rising up from a well at dawn, elixir rays are transformed into clouds. 
Standing in the wind I lean on my dragon staff. 

Long have I missed your playing of the month organ in moonlight. 

I ant happy to be with you, the venerable immortal, away hem the 
military strategists, 

Wc sit, looking at paintings and discussing Iirerarure- 

Iti 1369, Lu Knatig inscribed the landscape bandsenoJl Buddhist Temple 1 ?r 
Autumn Monnmim (pi. 15)j, attributed ro the early Northern Sung master Yen 
Wen-hud, winch he described as depicting, “elixir terraces and jade palaces.' 
Spring Dawn ever the Elixir Terrace, which shows overlapping vertical peaks, 
is inspired by the ruggedly stylized forms of the central section of Lhat hand- 
SCfoUd A vertical hanging scroll* the composition re-creates what the North¬ 
ern Sung painter Kuo Hsi called the high-distance scheme, and in fact ir 
resem blcs Kuo's masterpiece of 1071, Early Spring (fig. 31), 

Drdgrm Pine (pi, it^)* datable to about t+oo, is by Wu Po-li (active late 
84th-ear ly 15th century)* a disciple of Fang TYung-i, who served as the super¬ 
intendent of the Upp Purity Temple on Dragon-Tiger Mountain in the early 
years of the Vung-lo era {1403-X4)-' 3 rhis mysterious and powerful painring 
beats an Inscription by Chang Yii-ch’u (13 G 1-1410)* the forty-third Celestial 
Master, The intense animation of the tree recalls a description by the tenth- 
century landscape master Ching Hao: "Among the trees, one had grown to oc¬ 
cupy a huge area by itself. Its aged bark was covered with green lichen, It 
looked as if it were a flying dragon riding the sky, or as if it were a coiling 
dragon aiming at reaching the Milky Way."' 11 Close to the roots of the dragon 
pine is a spring-fed pool - no doubt the auspicious dragon cavity of Taoist 
geomanric belief +! The writhing* surging, serpen (like tree* its branches like 
grasping claws* is depicted in a soft, dense brushwork that bristles with 
energy and creates :i lively texture that heightens the impression of ,t living 
being* 

Ni Twin, the Noble Recluse 

N 1 Tsart (1301-1374}, the third of the Four Great Masters, was rhe prototypical 
tare Yuan literati painter. More chan anyone else of his time, Ki Tsan success¬ 
fully melded poetry, calligraphy, and painting into an expresshx uniry, bring¬ 
ing to Yuan painting a fresh complexity and sophistication, 

Burn ir ijui to a wealthy landowning family in Wu-hsi* or the northeast¬ 
ern shore of Lake 1 Vi, Ni Tsan enjoyed a life of luxury and ease at his family 
estate rbrough rhe 1330s and the mid-1340?. After natural disasters in the north 
in the 1340s virtually destroyed the agricultural production of the central 
China plait?, rhe Yuan government sm posed a heavy tax on the wealthy fami¬ 
lies in the Chiang-nan region, Through a policy of "collecting grain ta* by 
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awarding Tank," the officials coerced the landowners to accept csrles and then 
to make payments on the basis of rank. To evade the tax collectors„ Hi Tsan 
Left home and roamed the lake region between Wu-hsi and Soochow. rot 
about ten years, from 1356 to 1366, he and his family lived in ihe water coun¬ 
try df Mao lathe ant] the Sung River, After the establishment of the Ming in 
ij 69 , Hi Tiitn wandered throughout the Ghiang-nan area, finally returning to 
Wu-hsi In 1374. He died there in December 1^74^' 

Enjoy mg the Wilderness w an Autumn Grove (pi. iiG), dated 1337, shows 
Ns I sail attended by a servant and gazing our at the far shore from a thatched 
pavilion on a riverbank. In the upper Left corner. Ni Tsans colophon (pi. u6a? 
begins with a prefatory notes 

After E made this picture of enjoying the wilderness in an autumn grove 
tor Hsiao-shan in the ninth month, he brought ir back to ask me for an 
inscription. It happened that on the fifteenth of last month, l was pass¬ 
ing the Till mg Studio and die cassia t roe in ftonr gf it was in full 
bloom. I was inspired to compose the following poem- 

How delightful is ntirymn, my mkKEQ.nc and mat feel cOol 
With bamboo shades rolled up, a Ej^it dew softens my robe. 

Forest gates and cave windows send forth new pleasures. 

Green rain and yellow mist envelop distant bedrock. 

Scattered bamboos wave in the bright sun, 

The shadows of fir parasols fie beneath the mwnligh.tr 
T burn my incense in a gssdal duck censer, 

And collect Fallen petals in a pouch by my pillow, 

Painted in dung Yuan's earthen, landscape idiom of soft rolling hills in a 
hemp-fiber texture pattern, Hi's composition is based on Tung's Wintry Grows 
and layered Banks (fig, 31). A similar corn position by Ni, Thatched Cottage at 
Eastern Ridge-, dated 133S, is now preserved in a copy by the late Ming painter 
lirng Chi-chang (1555—ng. i^z)/* Nils inscription, transcribed by Tung, 
reads; 

E-fsi-Ksicn visited me aT [Vlin-]lin and spoke of rhe scenic beauty of his 
home, the thatched coiUEge 31 Essrern Ridge. So 1 imagined it and 
painted this. 

In both composition?, Ni Dan shows the scholars pavilion retreat as the local 
point of the landscape. In his hilly developed style, figures would be absent 
from the landscape, I raving only an empty pavilion under trees or simply 
sparse trees and rocks. 

Pain red when he: was in bis late thirties, Enjoying the WiLiceness show? Hi 
Tsan hi privileged surroundings. His comfortable lift-style is reflected also in 
rhe elegant accoutrements of his scholarly studio, as mentioned in his poem: 
the inkstonc and sitting mat cool to the touch, the gilded Ettcense burner, and 
the scented pouch filled with flower petals. A portrait of Ni Tsan (fig. (93), 
painted about 1340 by an unidentified artist, shows the painter as something ol 
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L > l. tifi. NLTsan (1301- 
L374). Errjvpng tht Wildtr- 
Rin sis an A utumn Grei-t, 
tiitL-nJ c J59- Hanging, stroll, 
ink on papej> 3^'? x 27 in. 
{97 x 6R\j cm), thf 

John M. Crav.-ford„ Jr,, 
igSS (19B51.36j.38} 

PI. [36a. Ni Tsan {13c-!- 
T374). Detail from the 
jnisc'i inscription, dated 
[339, on the 1 ET(- 

dtmtss in an Autumn 
fjrtti'-e (pi. j[6) 
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i^l=- Tung Ch i--ch'a ng. (ijji- 
Lii^ii}. Hunched Csnsgc m Ekisern 
Ridgr. Copy of a pain tin(; by M i 
Tsan dated i^]ii. EEanging, scroll, 
ink on paper, s in., 

^7.4 k ( 5 ^ cm). National Palace 
Museum, Taipei 


a dandy. Dressed inuraculately in white linen ;tnd Harked by two attendants;, 
one holding a duster and the other carrying washing implements, he sits on a 
day bed surrounded by a painted screen, scrolls, nn inkstone* and several an¬ 
tique objectS- 

Contemporary biographers described Ni Tsan as a rich eccentric, overly 
fastidious and obsessed with cleanliness. In add Irion to his private library and 
Studio* which he named the Pure and Secluded Pavilion. his garden villa in¬ 
cluded tire Cloudy Forest HalL the Pavilion nl Leisurely Immortals* the Vermil¬ 
ion Suei Guest House* the Cave of Snowy Cranes, and the Pa vilion of Mi Fu’s 
Calligraphy and Painting. According to one writer, 

The Pure and Secluded Pavilion was covered with blue carpets and was 
equipped with a hundred pairs of rape slippers, so that guests could 
change into them before entering, . . , The Cave of Snowy Cranes was 
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covered with white carpers, - , , In from of ill esc buildings were planted 
ffowErs of many differenr colors, anti the flower beds were lined with 
whitE glazed tiles. When the flowen, were watered,. the fallen petals were 
picked up with a Jtiiig bamboo pole ao that the beds would nm be dirt¬ 
ied bv r footprint.;;.'' 

In his earlier pain ring. Mi Tjan followed Huang Kung-wang’s admonition 
that a painter “"should carry his brushes in a leather Satchel , . - to draw and re¬ 
cord [Irom nature]. 1 ' 4 * To a friend he wrote; 


When I first learned to use a brush, 

Seeing an object I tried to capture its likeness. 

Whenever I traveled, in country or in town, 

1 sketched object after object;, keeping the sketches in my painting [baskerj. 
£ ask my [Buddhist] master Fang Yai, 

What is illusion? What is reality? 

From rhe inkwell 1 take some Ink drops. 

To lodge in my painting the boundless feeling of spring."' 


Fig. 1-9J- Unidentified artist (mid- 
34th century}. Pormtii of Nt Tsan, 
ra, C?iO, Handscrcdl, ink and color 
on paper, nJ'fc x 14 In. (18.2 k. 
tfo. L ) cm). National Palace 
Museum, Taipei 


Enjoying the Wilderness shows heavily modeled trees and rocks t but the 
painting on rhe whole is labored nod does not successfully convey a '"bound- 
less feeling of spring. 1 ' Mi Tsan at this point has not yet come into his own as 
a palmer, though the calligraphy on the painting is already of great interest. 
During the fourteenth century, most artists of Mi’s generation grew up 
under the influence of Chao Meng-fu. But as a countrified recluse. Mi Tsan 
could no more write in Chao's elegant official regular script (fig. 175} than 
serve at court in Cbao’s formal robes. Instead, Ni emulated Chung Yu {i$r- 
i^o), the Wei dynasty master who developed the archaic clerical form of the 
Han period into an informal regular script, A famous work attributed to 
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Chung Yu, Memorial Recommending Chi-cbih (figs-, {6, 57}, then in the collec¬ 
tion of Lu Hsing-chih, a dose friend ofNi, became NTs model. Chung’s 
loose, open forms, done in a simple, unmodulated brushstroke, influenced Ni 
in his cultivation of a naive and rustic manner. 

Ni Tsaii's first colophon inscribed on Enjoying the Wilde men (pi. niial 
reflects the influence of Chao Meng-fu lit the characters fengt aM chi 
(fig. 194a}. Ni successfully loosens up Chao's forms (lig. 194b), however, by in¬ 
troducing a horizontal clerical influence into his characters. In the character 
ehi ', for example, while he keeps Chao's tightly knit regular-script element at 
the top, he uses the clerical flaring na ending for the bottom stroke, there¬ 
by malting the character appear ^simple and natural." In affecting an archaic 
manner in his writing, Ni Tsan combines the archaic clerical and the modern 
regular modes, instead of the perfectly articulated regular-scripi brushwork 
practiced by Chao Mcng fu, Ni uses the simple clerical technique of pressing 
down and lifting the brush: rhe horizontal stroke touches down lightly on 
the left, broadens smoothly 10 the right, and ends abruptly as a truncated na 
stroke. Structurally, the clerical and the regular modes are fundamentally differ¬ 
ent: whereas the symmetrical clerical form, is made of straight horizontals and 
verticals, the elegant T'ang-style regular script shows slanted; horizon tala, with 
intricately balanced, almost organically fitted parts, Ni Tsan purposely exploits 
their inherent structural contradictions, creating a style that is at once awk¬ 
ward and sophisticated, Evay one of Ni's characters, with its slanted horizon¬ 
tals and dicing verticals, seems unstable yet balanced, In the character mu 
(fig. 195a}, for example, the vertical is placed to rhe right of the horizontal 
stroke, thus accentuating the character's tilt to the left, yet the two diagonal 
strokes, spreading out evenly in the clerical mode, calmly hold up the leaning 
central element, in the character chin (fig, 195b), the openness of the spreading 
form on the top and rhe long horizontal at the bottom, comfortably carried 
out in the clerical mode, is deliberately contrasted with the closely wound ele¬ 
ment in the center, in the regular mode. Another form of contrast is seen in 




Ftgi. 194a. b. TSic ctiaracreri 

fk”%■. Wit, flljcl fbi 


s. NL Ysan ([301-1374). Lifts ils 
from Enjoying iht Wilderness in 
an Autumn O'wr {pi. n6) 



b. Chao Meng-fu ([254-1,3110, 
Derail* from Record of { be Mu re- 
>nr Mewuttry (fit;. 175) 



Fig!, Ljj"i-3 — cL. Ni Tsan (130]- 
]J74}. Derails from Enjoying sht 
Wfkinntii- ir} o,*{ Autumn Grevt 
tp]. uG} 



A- Tk character mu b. The character (bin c, The character Men d. The character^/ 


the characters lies and: fit {figs- 195c, d), where g tightly organi7ed regular clc- 
ment is rucked under the more open clerical structure that cuvets it. 

liy rhe late 1340s, because of nature! disasters in the north and increasing 
rasr burdens in the Chiang-nan area, Ni Tsan’s peaceful days at che Pure and 
Secluded Pavilion had ended- He started selling off and giving away family 
properties, and increasingly spent time away from Wu-hsi- Ni painted The Six 
GemUmen (fig. 196} in the late spring of 1345, when he was sailing near 
Soothnw. Arriving one night at the home of his friend Lu Hcng, he found 
several other distinguished guests already present. Although weary front the 
journey, he agreed to paint for his host. The painting shows Ni's favorite 
image. Here, the clustered trees, silhouetted against a descried riverbank, sym¬ 
bolize kindred friends isolated by rhe disintegration of late Yuan society. The 
style of Ni's work, painted in homage lo Huang Kang-wang, who was present 
thar evening ac Lu Heng's, resembles that, of Huang (fig. 183} in its loosely di¬ 
rected texture strokes, which build, layer upon layer, until the forms emerge. 

In early 135a, N r i Tsan left his home. Loading his worldly possessions onto 
a houseboat, he sailed along the rivers and tabes, stopping at the homes of 
friends along the way, A second inscription on Enfiying rhe WiMtrnrss 
(pi. ri<Sb), written by the artist in 1354, more than fifteen years after che work 
was pain Led, appears to the right of the first colophon: 

In the fourteenth, year [of rhe Chih-chcng reign era', chc chia-wu year 
[1354)3. ' n the eleventh month. I stopped on my travels at the south 
bank of Fu-li. Lu Meng-te, arriving From Wu-sung, brought rhis to 
show me: iL has been kept by the family of bis Friend Mr. Huang Yun- 
chung. I had once casually made this picture, and sixteen years have 
since passed! Looking at ic 1 feel lost, as if seeing myself in another life. 

I inscribed it again On the left, and returned Lt. [Written on] the nine¬ 
teenth day [December 3, 13514]. 

The calligraphic style of the second inscription graphically expresses the artist’s 
menial state, which is that of a harassed fugitive. The writing appears nervous 
and constricted. Compared with the smooth and elegant forms of the first col¬ 
ophon (pi. n6a) h the horizontals and verticals ate no longer ai right angles 
and the decorous clerical elements are all Nit overwhelmed by the tilting regu¬ 
lar elements. The brush work is taut anti bony, and each stroke begins and 
ends with a: sharp reverse motion in the Form of a hook- The lopsided charac¬ 
ters, leaning tc> unc side, barely conform to the writing column, 
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In Empty Pavilion in a Pint Grove (fig, 197.)-, dated 1554, Ni Tsan paints 
an empty pavilicit) to represent his abandoned home, He writes a poem in the 
upper left, again in a tenae, nervous hands 

The pavilion stands under a Tall pine tree; 

The recluse has departed after nightfall, 

When the morning comes, he shall return 
To dry his freshly washed hair in rhe rising sun. 

On the right side of the painting, echoing Mi's sentiment, is a colophon 
signed by one Pan Ch'un: 

In the mountain there is an old thatched house. 

Seeing it makes him think of rctnruing borne, 

Above all, he loves the rah pine tree. 

But rhe morning sun his not yet ristE). 

Thus Ni Tsan establishes this composition of trees l>y the lakeshote as a 
symbol of himself and his world, He repeated this composition over and over, 
creating serial images as a kind of journal m which he recorded his thoughts 
and impressions, 


Fig, ijhS, Ni Tsan {] 301 - a J74)- 
j 'hi Six GettiUmeri, dated 1345. 
Hanging send I, ink on paper, 
i+ffc it ij'/S in. x jij.] cm"}. 
Shanghai Museum 


Fig. 197. Nl Tsan (130s -1 574). 
Empty Pevitivv in a Pine Ore tv 
dared 1334. Slinging scroll, ink 
on silk, &h K zoh in. (flM * 
52.9 cinj. Nacional. Palace 
Museum, Taipei 



Throughout his difficult life, N'i Tsan amused and sustained himself by 
writing vrric, A good poet, according to Mi, ‘never wastes a single sentence 
without saying something meaningful, never devotes himself to decoration 
alone, 71 Good poetry “'is like silk, hemp, and grain, which are useful in she 
world, not like carved ice sculpture or fancily embossed paper, which are 
merely wasted effort,* In his poeLry, Nii Tan emulated Too CSV ten (5^5-417) 
and Tu Put (71a 770;, Tho's nature poetry exemplified for Mi a “harmonious, 
light, and peaceful" quality that captured H the moral aspect of man's nature 
and emotions, while Tu's realism, "inspired hy world affairs, fwasl patriotic, 
righteous, and passionaie.*^ For Ml, ic was this moral aspect {cheng} in man's 
nature and emotions that, when released, restored to him a sense of rapture 
and joy in existence. 

Composing in both the ancient (^h) imd the “regulated 71 [lH) styles. Mi 
I san wrote mostly short poems, especially in the quatrain form, in lines of ei¬ 
ther five or seven words. r t he poems are about friendship, love, imd low, and 
many are inscribed on paintings, reflecting in words his visual expression. He 
also wrote several long autobiographical poems, such as “A Man in White, 1 ' 
whieh recounts r|ie trauma fie experienced in 135-5, when he made a surrepti¬ 
tious visit to his family estate in Wu-hsi and was arrested and jailed: 

My white clothes stained, 

A prisoner in public courtrooms. 

Covered with wounds and confined. 

My heart filled with fear. 

Cniel officials hehavt like tigtrsi 
They have no pity. 

They treat people like swrne. 

Killing them, heaping abuse on them. 

Though 9 conduct myself with propriety, 

I know 1 have myself to blame, 
liven considering the family property. 

And my mother in homeless crilc, 

To linger and not stay away. 

Is the cause of my sorrow." 

From 1555 ro 3366, Ni Tsan and his family lived a Life of “simple suste¬ 
nance, ham tony, and happiness* in the water country ofLi---r.se, at a place Ni 
nicknamed the Snail Hut an allusion to its small size. In 1356, the rebel 
Chang Shih-dVeng’s forces seized Soochow. Ni Tsan repeatedly declined 
Chang’s invitations to join his government. Chang's younger brother Chang 
Shih-hsin once sent Mi money and bolts of silk, only to have Ni tear up the 
silk and return the money, in anger, Chang had Ni arrested and severely beaten. 

Ml Tsans refusal to cooperate with the rebel leader reflects the serious 
moral dilemma faced by the late Ytian Confucian scholar. Although the 
Mongols were alien conquerors, they were recognized by Neo-Confucian sdioh 
ars as legitimate rulers by virtue of their having unified China, To join die 
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rebel cause. though if means liberating China from alien domination, was a vi¬ 
olation of the Confudan code of ethics. 10 Nj Tran's outstanding ^ualuies are 
listed in Biographies of Worthies of Chin-iing t a work compiled in the i^os: 

The recluse, in abandoning his fortune, showed heroism: in tearing up a 
gift of silk, he showed integrity; in safely preserving himself, lie showed 
wisdom; and in refusing to serve ir; either wit or peace, he -showed sin¬ 
gularity of conduct, , . . I tai he did no; because he wanted to show his 
heroism, integrity, wisdom, or exceptional conduct, but because be was 
by nature independent and forthright/ 

By orly 1363, Ni Tan’s wife, Chiang YUan-ming (Chi-drao), had died, 
and Ni appears to have been living alone, 11 In Wind Anting the Tries on the 
Riverbank (pi. 117), dated 13^3, Ni Tsan shows a desolate vision of neglected 
trees by the river's shore. Thinking of his wife, be writes in the inscription: 

On the riverhank the evening tide has fallen. 

The windy trees have but sparse, frozen l.rsves- 

[araniatg on my staff l see the brushwood gate dosed and silent. 

I, think of her, while the itsountam colors lightly flicker. 

Although the absence of human presence reflects Ni Tsan's bereavement , ihe 
calligraphy (pi. isyaj displays a restored equilibrium. The verticals and homoEi- 
tals are again set at right angles, the tight regular elements again balanced by 
the spreading clerical mi strokes. The hrushwork, combining tensile strength 
witli suppleness, is executed with sureties and speed. The characters, typical of 
Ni's writing through the tnid-fj6os 5 are elongated and elegant. 

Rendered in Tung Ytian's hemp-fiber idiom with a round, centered 
stroke, Wind Among the Trett simplifies, the composition of Enjoying the Wilder¬ 
ness of 1335 (pi, 11G), The reductive brush wo rk^ rather than imposing a 
restrictive mode, offers an abstract language through, which to evoke poetic 
expression. For Ni Tsan, Landscape painting was pure brush work. In a colo¬ 
phon dated 1364, he wrote, 

CrJfigraphy and painting work the same way, . . . It is said that a stroke 
of paindng is just like a stroke of calligraphy. Each brushstroke must 
Look backward and forward in a spirited manner, the stroke eonrijiWOUS, 
without breaking off. The people of the (Eastern] Tain [317--420] and 
[Liu-]Sung [410-79] periods spoke of ir this way/ 1 

Having mastered realistic representation, Ni now sought to achieve pu-siu, that 
which is “beyond likeness / 

I use batch™ painting only id write oul the exceptional exhilaration In 
my breast, that is all. Why should I worry whether it shows likeness or 
not, whether the leaves are too dense or too sparse, or whether the 
lira riche. 1 ; :ire darned of Uptight?' 1 

The term pu-fsut literally not resembling' or ^without likeness,' assumed the 
positive connotaiion of being more than likeness when Ne Tsan applied it ro 
the Ctedo of the eighth-Ctfittity landscape master Chang TsaO: 
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] 3 I. 117, Ni Tsan (130a-1574). 
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Ftii>rrfoij)k, dated Hanging 
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(ft 1 % J -i cm), Bequest of John 
M. Crawfoxd, j r., xcjSS 
(1989463.39) 
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Reading outward to imitate Creation, 

And turning inward to master the mind.* 1 

In Wind Among the frees, Ni s slow cursive brushwork, though full of emotion 
h md deep feeling, maintains an outward calm and balance, 

By late 1366, with Soochow under siege, Ni Isan was once again forced 
to abandon his home. In River Pavilion, Mountain Colon (fig. iyS), painted 
early in s^fi* soon after the establishment of the .Vlimg dynasty h lie shows an 
empty pavilion by a rsverbank, symbolic of the home rhae awaits hi^s return 
[fig. 157), [hough by that timt, he no longer had a home to return to. His 
poem describes his bndy boat journey back toward the Lake T : ai region: 

The sound of rain continues From the first into the second month. 

Boats and paddles crowd the Wu Rivet. 

Spring melancholia grips me as in a drunken torpor, 

As the waves* caught by wrid winds, beat on my cabin windows, 1 * 

The brushwork, done in abrupt staccato movements* belie* the apparent calm 
of the fiver scene. The artist's struggle to contain his emotions reminds us of 
one of his earlier puems’ 

If world affairs are like fire,, my mind should be like water; 

]n my inner house 1 must remain my own master." 

Woods anti Volleys of Yu-shon (pi. eiH), dated early 3372, when Ni was visit¬ 
ing friends af Mount Yu, is a masterpiece of the artist's late work. The paitir¬ 
ing shows a complexity and monumental iity not seen earlier. In the upper 
right, Ni's poem celebrates the hours he enjoyed with friends: 

Chen fan once prepared :j bed 
When Hsii luf-tzu] came K> visit. 

Hots' sweet is the water from Yen ITiu-lyu's well. 

Yet Yii-chung's shrine is neglected and desolate. 

Wc watch the clouds and daub with our brushes; 

We drink wine and write poems. 
f]i l" joyful feelings of this- day 
Will linger long after we have parted. 

Compand with those In The Six Gentlemen (fig, 176}, the five trees with varied 
foliage patterns stand contentedly together, in a lush valley richly textured 
with moss dots, The poem describing Nfs outing with his friends exemplifies 
the ^harmonious, light* and peaceful [quality]” that N: held as the ideal in po¬ 
etry,His I arc calligraphic style (pi, slfial Is similarly harmonious and seM- 
assured* wirii regular and clerical elements brought gracefully into balance and 
with a steady, leisurely pace and abundance of detail that complement the 
newly discovered serenity and peace of his poetry and painting. 

In has earlier paintings, Ni had favored die round hemp-fiber tenure style 
of Tung Yuan, HA later painting style displays a more varied approach. In the 
Painting Manual. attributed to Ni Tsan and dated ij?o [fig, 197)* he writes; 
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Tig. 3ijS. Ni Tsan ([ 301 -[ 374 }. ffiittr 
Pavilion, Mountain Colon, dated J j60. 
Hinging scroll. Ink on paper, u'-'f! y. 
Jj'^i in. Cfll-lS !i J.J-4 cmi Asian An 
Museum of 5an Francisco, on Loan 
from rhc l- Y. and Kin may W r Tan^ 
Family Collection 


The ancients used the ax-cut, the dove Or T-shaped,, tile hone-teeth, 
arid ocher kinds of icKcurc methods. Some modern painters, unable to 
masrer all the methods, daiming that some of them have a vulgar, crafts¬ 
man] Ike quality, follow only the [ax-cut style of j Li T ? ang and the 
draping benip-ftber method [of Tung Ydan], To try to follow the an- 
dents and fail is to be twice a loser. In these two rocks E have used a 
combination of ancient and modern methods.'" 

The illustration that accompanies the above tem shows two rocks, a rounded 
boulder at Lbe Sower left done in hemp-fiber strokes and an angular peak at 
the right done in ax-cut, T-shaped, and horse-teeth patterns. The forms are 
built with dry, blurred brushstrokes, creating a visually fused pictorial surface. 
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PJ. [iB. Mi Tun (1301-1374). 

ds dUi 4 Vfllttys vf JU-jAhtj, 
dared 1372. t langmg scmll, ink 
on paper, 37^ s E 4/3 in (^4.3 x 
349 cm). Gift of The DsLIon 
fund, r ^75 (i973.liO.8J 

T). Lifta. Ni T?an {ijoi-E 3 , 7 .|). 
f?erail from the ariisTs Inscription 
on Woods and Vetteys efYu-shan 
{pi- nfl) 
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[■jg. 199. Unidentified anisi 
(r+ih «runty), after KL Tsan 
( 1301 - 1374 ), Painting Manual, 
daretl T^o. Leafy, "Angular 
Rocks/ Album* ink on 
pnper. rath leaf 9''i * in- 
(23.6 x [4.2 cm), National 
Enlace Museum, Taipei 


Mi's Woods and Vulleyi of Yu-sban —which perhaps echoes the sharp-edged 
rocks of Buddhist Tempi? in Autumn Mown Tatra (pi. 15), attributed to Yen Wen- 
kueL a work that Ns had inscribed in 1365—represents a synthesis of the two 
great traditions of Northern Sung landscape painting: the rocky landscape 
mode of Ching Hao, Kuan Tung, and Fan Kfuan and the earthen mode of 
Tung Yuan and Chii-jan (pi. ii 9 b}. In developing these forms* Ni combined 
the ax-tut, T-shaped, and hemp-fiber texture patterns in a new calligraphic 
brushworlc char revitalized both the perception of nature and the perception of 
the past. Here* Ni worked slowly and patiently to achieve just the right tonal 
passages* creating an effect of tranquillity that is pure mood and poetry, The 
brush work is both gentle and richly complex, projecting the image of a man 
of spirit and strength, Mi's friend rhe schoSar Cheng Yuan-yu wrote; 

Master Ni paints as if he were carving a block of ice. 

Rid of the sediments, his work achieves a sublime purity. 

Owl streams, lean sandbars* nothing more. 

Stripped rucks and textured trees are filled with expression. 

Like a treasure of coral netted from the sea, 
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Alii immortal's plant springs suddenly to lift. 

Like imbibing wine without ^:tlsrt£ drunk. 

Through his painting? one (eels h simony with iht? universe,* 

By the fourteenth century, Chinese painting had completed a lull cycle o( de¬ 
velopment, from the monumental landscape Style anti the history painting of 
the Northern and Southern Sung dynasties to the calligraphic self-expression 
of the late Yuan period. Sung representational an, prod amatory and demon¬ 
strative and serving stare orthodoxy, had played a crucial role in the ritual 
affirmation of the imperial cult and the religious beliefs of the Confucian state. 
Yiian literati painting was. by contrast a private art. Having lost their official 
function, Yd an Eiierati artists turned to a more personal mode of expression, ex- 
ploring the possibilities of abstraction and replacing forms that were essentially 
representational with forms that were essentially symbolic. Calligraphic brush- 
work, no longer subordinate do or concealed its representation, became irs own 
statement of energy and rhythm, lending to landscape painting a new physical- 
icy and dynamism. 

Socially and politically, the rise of the scholar-official aesthetic in rite late 
Northern Sung, which laid the foundation for larer literati painting, coincided 
wish tine schism within the Cnnfucian state between the ruling imperial ideol¬ 
ogy and the humanise scholar-official philosophy. Although failing rn brine; 
about political and social reform through their utopian vision of archaic sim¬ 
plicity and balance, the sclinlar-ofik-lal artists were able to effect artistic re¬ 
newal through rhe study of the ancient masters. Then, during the Ure Yiian, 
literati painting, an outgrowth of scholar-official an. became the clarion voice 
of the Chinese artistic sensibility'. But it died almost as soon as rhe imperial res¬ 
toration policies of the Ming were under way in the early 13703, as individual¬ 
ism was ruthlessly and systematically suppressed. Professional and court 
painring returned to favor, but court-sponsored art during the Ming never 
achieved (he moral authority and cultural importance that it had held under 
the Sung. 

By the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, the leading Sung and Yuan paint¬ 
ing styles were perceived as a canon in, the history of pain ring. Along with the 
early Northern Sung masters, the Four Masters of the late Yuan themselves be¬ 
came models ro be emulated. The tension between orthodoxy and tradition, 
on the one hand, and individualism and change, on rhe other, became a cen¬ 
tral topic of debate, Ming painters, continuing to follow both the Sung and 
Yiian traditions, were unable to reconcile the different orientations of the two. 
While professional painters turned to the representation al idiom of the Sung, 
the literati artists followed the calligraphic idiom of the Yuan, 

Because of political repression, many of China's scholars and artists de- 
voted themselves to safer subjects—art, archaeological research, and empirical 
textual studies. Ironically, tlic highly individualistic styles of the leading late 
Yiian masters were subverted and turned inic* a new pedagogic orthodoxy. 
During the late Ming, for example, with the threat of Manchu invasions on 
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Yi%- loo, ifiih'tao (1641-1707)^ 
Landscape in iht -Sfyfe of Nt Tsan , 
dated Hanging rcrol I, ink 
on paper, sS/i k ei^S Ln.. (47 s 
$ZJ cm)- Thu Art Museum, 
^rinoeroti University. Car] Ono 
von Kienbuseh, jr„ Memorial 
CoUeerton (rtj^JMzz'J 



China's northeastern border and growing moral and political decay at home, 

Ni Tsan, the most politically disengaged and eccentric of painters, was made 
into a cultural symbol of patriotism and moral regeneration, and bis dry, spare 
style was widely imitated as a nmdel of orthodox, official culture. And finally, 
during the Ch'mg dynasty, saulti lying and lifeless imitation became a way 
of art. 

Many great painters, however, throughout the Ming and Citing dynas¬ 
ties, rebelling against convention, continued to pursue antiquity as a source of 
spiritual enlightenment and truth. In Mi Tsan's simplicity of style and indepen¬ 
dence of spirit, the later individualist painters saw a source of freedom and the 
possibility of regeneration. The leading seventeenth-century individualist mas¬ 
ter, Shih-taa [1642-1 707) , for example, on his inspired Landscape in the Style 
of Ni Tsan (fig. zoo), dated 1637. wrote: 

The paintings t>F the noble red use Mi [Tsan] are like sands in the ocean 
surf and pebbles in the rapids. They turn and pour forward, as if born 
of nature. An air of spirited aloofness, pure and luxuriant, presses ctroily 
on the beholder. Bat later Imitators capture only the dry and desolate 
and melancholic feeling lof Mi's style], and their works arc devoid of bis 
far-rcaching spirit. 4 ' 
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\ifunt,.‘rTzs- (pi. LjL itniboLcd !/j YeJl AVer;- 
:(licj. be-ars CLiLcipkiinc by Ni fan, Lu KiLing, 
and i?n gtlier fourteenrh eer,nirL- wriiffn. 


jj. Ses .Ajthtu WaJey, nans-* T^t Jhnxk $f*tt 

Afthemim Tbtjfnt^uy ef th? Taohi Ch \wg- 

tAmti, fhjra C^roj ta .hSe ffjntiakitih at tf<r 

Sttmmtmi ef Chinfiz K&ntt, Kftofdat $y ifis 
Disapie r Li Chiii-ch lartg FLirfulon: i-. Rout 
ledge and Son&, ;! i<?3i! J 

H- K'o-k'uaji Sun. K Ya CSti and Southern 

"iaoLsir: Dutati^ the Yuan Pe-ricid.™ arj Lin 1 

icki L'., 0:i'Xi> Un4tr Mongol fadf. pp- 3 ta —53 
j;. dee Chians t-hao. "YiUn-mo Ming-di'u yil- 
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Rock). Kn-kung thi-it !dn 7, no. 4 iSsimnwr 

l? 7 jh ?!»■ 4 ^T- 
)6. [bid., pp. 7; 

J7- See the I■ .■: i":a.;?!iy (M Fnn^ IVunj-: by Chu 

tsing Li. in L- Carrington Goodrich and 
Cheoying king. eds.. Dfcfh*my qf Ming jUfje- 
Tnjrfy. '.Nev*-" York: CtdutnbLi Uni 

veisiiy JV« t r??^), irol. 1, pp- +3-5-j 8 : ard 
Mary Gaidnef Neill, 'Tvfoaiitaini of (be 5 ni- 
11;--:■ r 1..1: Tine Life and Pairtiiqr pt Fang’ 
Ts'ung-i" iHi.Ll. disserurion. Yale Uni^er- 
itry t cpS i>. 

jj!. ^iyolL&ci MunaJate, ntTA'JeLg, dn rctE.irck i- 

Li- juflfi Lin in- her gjradiHte paper. v The 
Myth of Eiini? Light Lit Mao-rdLain' A Study 
of Ibnee PiiiiTisi^s c;l rhs ljrr Ytiso.' Unsvcr-i 
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kanTiki-kinfn, pp, 3-30 

40. Sec Chiatig !-lian, ‘"MLbg-dh'ii yis-sliih lius- 
ciiia Wu Pcs- 1 : chi ch L Ch'iao-sung t'jng-yjLn- 
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Mi [un-+141, "iu .Si YuliClt. -.Iujil lI ij.-l 1 1: 
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17k -B7—cpR-. and Chen Kw-hua, tlk^P+rj 
bua-chia AihSao, pp. ^sc-Si. 

.-f-l. AnriTJier painting by Ni Tim in the Tung 
Yuan idiom it Sbvi-ekw fhu (Dwidling 
Aiolili^ Waier a-ad Bactiboo), dated Jj4). in 
the Beijing Municipal OciUccnnn; Kf Su.mii 
E. Nebou, "Modes Beside a River: Ni isajx 
and list: ChLng-Kaajs Side i :l the EveS- oi Sev- 
enreeattb-Century Critics, n Archiim nfAiisw 
Ah d^cl, p. ji> il 

45 . S™ Chang 1 -j.in. Epitaph it|f iu7i-ir.T r Mailer 

■Vf, in Ts'jhj rd-Lien, ed ■ Ching-pi-hn 
eh .r ptUtetid Works ot the Cute ;L«ui£ 5 e- 
cliiu.”J Pn,'i3ioti fufMj TiaJlJi 171_t) h in Kiiim- 
ifii fhffi-pfv iifu-fht buf m k jxn (CrdJeetwn of 
Rate Books from the Y-ifcin Dynasty) (reprint, 
Liipc-i: Kuo-I; Chun^-yang I Li-shu-kuj n, 
1971 ?), »ol- to, ihite* TI, p- 45>5 ■ 

46. Huanifc Kungywanp, ffiith fhtirf). on 

Yu Chien -Jiua, dssrtg-kvc kua-litrs tei-puni 
veil, j., p. ifigj. 

H7. Ni lf-in, "Wei Jrafi^ Yal haa stasi diUi Y\ A (In- 
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Ysi), in TYiio Nek I ten, Chfugpites fiiuaK- 
chi , in Ykun-ui chm-pen uttt-chi hui-kim, 
vnI. tii. thiten 2.. p. £'■ lj. 

4 H. Ni Tun. "Osn.i-.eha,. dnh Lies h»u" Preface 
to 1 he Collected Haems of the Cho-s Studio 
[be CIioml Qittttg-an]; [<71.:, in Ts a-::- T'ri ■ 

I sen, Ch'iitg-pi-hff (h'ite/i'ifii, in ’utim-m 
ihtri-p*n irr.l-oL'r hui-k'jH, voJ. [i\ ehailli [0, 

р. 44 O. 

■1<j. Ni Taare, “Chih-ciieiig i-wd su-i-dhih l/Chili- 
dieng Fra, [-wei Year |i]js], Poerai -on A Man 

с. r. While), in ! s'au P'cj-Jitr., C.h;'i£-p:~ic 
fk'L.i*.(ki, in Ytew-m the*-?** ur»-cf>t h»i- 
h lira, voL. Li, lA. 0 1 .■ n - ] 1 |t. j [. 

ic. S« Rlchasd I Davij, J Hi-frttjieigraphv is 
Polities in Yang WcL-clietiY Pottmk m Ltffsi- 
ttiitt iteecamk,' T'&unp U0B5), 

pp. jj—71. Ni Ikui, face:! wiLEi siMth i di¬ 
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Si. *Chin-lir»£ ch'iingnssu tisien-bdfin cJman ' itli- 
ognphLcs of Wbnhiis of Chin-Sintg.!. sn Ts"ao 


F'ri-lsen, Chmgp-i-^ fh'iteti'fhi, in J ta.y- r^r 
then-pm mn-chi hlii-hiin, «il. iO, -Jute* 3 C a 
p 45S. 

ft- Sec Ni ;iiin, u T'i Qii'dao Chisng-diiln i- 
hiiiuLj." (Poctnsfof rI I- Ports sin | Ns Tan's] 
Dutcued [Wife] Oiling Yiian--ining; with 
peetiix!-. in ftaci P'cMLen, C.ht’tg'pi-'hc 
ih'tijtn-i-hi,. in Yttitn-wii ihen-pttt wtn-cht 
iishkan, ™). i-u, L.hjj'2 t 7 . p. 355. 

Jj_ Sec Otang ECuanj-pin, ili'aw rnj-id'LiiiM, 

pi ?ia. Mi Tsan derives hssi 'dcis foorn Ku 

K'a.i-dlih'( dl>*£c"F L j.tirjfi diaL ]n [aiur- 

ij;a> inust answer Lo jisu It:-.;--, ar OJIS snuthtr: 
if? Chi rig Yen-yuan, /.[-.Cu-J ming-Siu# fhi 
*td of Famous J^ifi-krigs in btsotsssiTC Dy- 

Risijes; rnmpIcreoL 647}, Jn Yii Aa!--I jh , fil., 
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utj-' Hcliinti) ! S-!- ..I it-Lv.i Jca-nxiit .M(..-shtt 
Chki pj.ri-.she, val. t, 1hk.11 1 0, p. 71. 

94 . See lij'-io : v eo-licn. CTih inf- pi ha rh'ten {hi, in 
fStfty-ftff (kttt-pM k w-ebi hni-k'an, vo], ]o, 

shite* 9-1 [j. qjii. 

54. Sec the hkjgrs.phy u? k'h.ir^g T«'ao. in Chaisg 
YtT'i-j Liici. Lr-titi ming-hum (hi , in Yd Arr-Ln k 

HaSI-ihlh (f Yljrjftu , -,'lI L. I, i/jliu-JI 3D, p. I 2L. 

5(5, For two orh?r isranni ot :Fc poem, 5ee Is an 
P^d-kicji, fffSM-ebi. in Yha*-tni 

thin ptn ;vfn-chi hxti-k'zft. vol. SC. iy'ii; j’l Jf, 
PP- Jfl, J 5 J 3 . 

J7. Ni Tsatt, (Fait or Fou]) h ijt Ts'ao 

f’Vi-licn, Ch'mp-pi- je« ?h‘teai'shi, in Vi.tie-or.' 
ik?n pfit r.'i/ hur-h 'jr, vol jr. whiten 0 , 


p- 

3.52: 


5 S. Nj 

1 Isan, 

“C.hc* i-dui akih-kio ksu." in b'i» 

P'ei-jien, 

Cft WM , - 1 iw-,+fl eh-) a >t - chi .in Mi att-m 

jr«b 


tvtw-ihi huj-k iS<7, (ml. ]0, fdifi-di.T CO. 

p- 

44C 



S3- Set National Palace Musctun ^aisd Natioiul 
CetnraL Mustumh Taipei. j^Ff-£irea 

in (Tlie Njmuh.l; Paiatst: Museum Catalogue 
of Calltgiaphy and Pair,[mg) (Taipei: N j tia-jl iJ 
l^laci 1 Mueni-m, vol- 4. +d'tiji.ij (5, p. ii, 
fta. Ts an P . i jen, Chin^pi-ho cjTjjf.TW-cAr. sn 
(hfitpm uif.tr -thi habk'nti, vol. ttj, 
chtim n, p. si2. 

fit. See Wen C. Fung, 'The Froldirm eiL Fnc^rLts 
in (Ihjnfife P^iitruiR." Artibm A».sf 25, iui. 
ll} (l^2) ; pp. HJ-IS. 
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PI. it. Kuo Hri (cj. lOO^-ca- (OjO). Old 
Trees, LeuriDistance If andicroll. ink and 
color On silk. 1^4 n 4I/4 in. {55.9 a 104.8 
cm). Gift of John M. Ct5iwford.; Jr., in 
honor of Douglas Dillon. r^Sc (tySi.z.76} 

PJ. ta. ,After fin Kuan (actsveca. 99*-- 
Iljjo). ifituLrape in she Stylesif Fm? Kisdii, 

rarity LXth century- Hanging scroll, ink and 
light color on silk, £4.^ it 40' s in. (165.8 x 

XOj.8 cm). Gift of Irene and tdi.-l MfflWfl, 

19 ^ {56.1-51) 

PL 13. Unidentified OKisc (first half of tith 
century). Re crests in Spring Hffls. Detail. 
HjisdiChill. ink and color on silk, TO/'i X 
t tc >?4 in- ("6 .7 x 181. b viii)- Bequest of John 
M. Crawford, Jr,, [988 (ijSj.jtSj-B) 

PS. 14. Attributed to Liu Sirog-nieci (active 
ca. 1175-after tij^}, after Kao K o-ming 
(ca. jcoo-tos]). Streams and Mountains 
{/mttr fresh Stuoitt. HancUcroll, ink and eoscif 
on silk. ]£^t) s 95?jft in. (41.7 s 142.4 pn). 
Gift of John M. Crawford, Jr.. (984 
{3^84. a 74 ■ 

PI. tj. AhtF Yen YStn-lcud {active ca. 970- 
rotoj , Btnidtrin Temple tn Aumttut \}t>nn- 
tniw, mid 1;)tb. century. Detai?- Handscroli, 
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ink light color cm silk, li'/is x ilb^t in. 
£52,5 x 321,4 cm}, Purchase, The DiLLon 
Fund Ci.fr, rg^Ki fi^li.i.Ei) 

PI- if ; a- Attributed to Wang Hsi chih {0, 

3&5 —ca. jfiil). [Retail from Eb&j e rr General 
Ytifb ! {Yiiih I tun), iram Sung Rubbings of 
7 at:g tingrapings of Fight Kh4l tfTfh1 fir 'id 
Tang Small Rrjptkir Script Writeup, besting 
an imperial seal of che ITsi-Hsia datable co 
JC34. Album of 45 leaves* mk on piper. max¬ 
imum iiif: k in. fa'j.S \ <j.fi cm}. 

Purchase, The Dillon fund Gift, 19&9 

Pi. Ilifcj. AnilbuTcd ty W^rig H si-eh ill itfl. 

30 ) ca. 3 tsl)- Detail t,-om Prifitu tv the 
Gut hr ring the Orchid Pavilion. From Sung 

Rubbing of Tang Engravings of Eight Kinds 
*f him 4 ad H* '% Smalt Regular Script Writ- 
be-sdn-g an imperial veal of die lisi- 
Hsia datable 10 1034. Album of 43 leaves, 
ink on paper, mad mum sue x j'ltfi in. 
Cij.K k 9.^ em). Purchase, t he DiPrm Fund 
Gift* 1989 (1.9^9J4i.ii 

PIl [7. Attributed to Chung Sbao-ching 
(active ca. 713-41). Spiritual Flight Sutra. 
ea. 7 38. Detail- Album of n i ne leaves, -^k on 
paper, each, leaf 8?i>S x J/i in. tiO.fi x 
8,9 cm) Purchase, The Dillon Fund Gift, 

1089 (ipStM+i.t} 

Pb. ifcj. b. Huang T ing-ehwn (] 045 - 1105 ). 

8 'htgrapfriei of L ien P b and Lift Hsiang ju, 
ca, [093. Details, HandscralL ink on paper, 
x 717 in. (32.) x 1822.4 cm}. Bequest of 
Jnluj M Crwvfotd, Jr.. p ,$8 Ij989.3fi5.4l 

Pis, ]ija ; b Mi Fu. (1051—1107), Poem 
Written itt a Hiatt im she IPh River. a. rioa. 
Detail. HandscrofL ink oti paper, r?.Vi$ x 
tzoA in. (31.3 k 559.3 cm). Gift of John M. 
Cranford, Jr., _n honor of" Professor Wen 
Fong, 29R4 (5484.174) 

PL 70 , Attributed. to Chao Ling-jang (active 
ca. 1070 - alfer J=oo), River Village ui Au¬ 
tumn Dawn. J landscjolL ink and color ost 
siLk, p 5 fi£ i 41 in. (23.(1 x 104.2 cm). Pur¬ 
chase, Gift of J. PScrponf Morgan^ by 
exchange, 1973 (13173,111-1] 

PL It, Mi Yu jen (1074—1.15:), Ooudy Mtnm- 
Afjuc HandscrolL, ink on paper, toSi x 12 TS 
in. (27.3 x 57 cm}. Purchase, Gift of J. Pin- 
pour Morgan, by exchange. ’973 (£97342:1.]) 

PL 22. Emperor Hui-isung (jdKz- 11.551 
r. t too-25). Finches and Eta-taboo. Hind- 
scroll. ink and color on silk, 11 x lit in. 
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(zj .3 x 45." cm). Juisn M. CravEonl, jr. 
Collection, Purchase, Douglas Dillon Gift:, 
ipSa ([98]. 173) 

1 J I. 13. Attributed to Chao K'o-hvinng (early 
li th ce -teij ry) ■ Fish ibisv, ,A) bum leaf, ink 
and ligjit cobi on s.i3k, 3?'iS n 9^3 in. (21.S k 
15.1 cm). John iitwjm Kennedy PunJ, 19JJ 

(l3.tfJ0.L10) 

Pi. 14. Unidentified artEst (early nrh oen- 
tury;. Minin’! for Negotiating Notihtm 
Boundaries with the Chin, ca. tias. Eland- 
scroll, ink and color on silk, 10/i x ^ 6 % /t in. 
(2tS.7 x i'2.T cm). Edward ElEiutt Family 
Collect i*o. Puiohas::, JI it,- Dillon Fund Gift, 
[9S1 (rpSi.Ll) 

PJ. 25. Unidentified artists (fitst half of 
scroll, late 1 ails or 351 h ^emurv: vv^und half 
oficrolh 14th century), Si,\ Horses, Hand- 
seroU, ink and color or paper, jSJh x 6 -jh in. 
(47 x r&7 cm). Bcc|licsl of John M. Craw¬ 
ford, Jr., 398S (1989.3(13.5) 

PLs. 2fo-h. AiciLbuced co Li Tang (ca. 
toi'os.-ca. [ tsos). Duke 'Kir of Chin ftn i.-l-lV- 
f rij^ iii r .Crji.v, cad)’ 114:'- : .. Handsctoll, Ask 
and (.ajl.tsr on silk, lt^ x jajh in. (29.5 V 
SZ7 cm). Gilr of The Dillon Fund, 1973 

£1973. [20 t.) 

PLt. 17a- d. Un identified arri. i c (t^tSi ccn- 
tuTy?), aftvr Sung Arntl-smy paimter (mos). 
Eighteen Swigs of it Nom-td Flute. The Story 
of ijtdjf Wtn-ohi. HandscniL ink, cuior, 
and $uld on silk., uht * 477 in. (a3.j x 
1ZO7.s cm}. Gift td The Dillon Fund, 1973 

Pis. i3a-c. Ma Ho-chih (active ca_ ttio- 
rj.. L170) and i.sdwd'STi, Guff of the State of 
Pin. Flandscrolll, ink, color, goid, and silver 
on lilk, 10>S x lit. (27.S x 722.6 cm). 
PtlfchasflL, C-ifi of J. Pippcmr Morgan, by 
exchange, 197 j (1973-1 if. 3) 

PI. 29. Ma Ha-chih (anrve ca. 3L30- 
ca. Tiy-o) and asMitaincs. Courtly Odes. 
Neghiiting iniitt *Wiid Geeif. "Derail, "Wild 
Geese." Section ol s handstToll, ink and 
col01 ort silk, jo x 30^2 in- (ij-l t 77.J cm) 
Pdtcard Elliotc Family Col lection. Gift of 
Douglas Dillon, 1984 {19S4.475.1) 

P|s. 30a, h. Unidentified ariLti (E3t2t cen- 
tut> r ) Odes of the State of Pitt: The Seventh 
Month. H amiicroll, ink on pape r, II Vie x 
540 in. (19.7 t 137E cm). John M, Crawfind- 
Jr. Collection, Girt of The Dillon Fund, 
el;J{i (1982.459} 
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PL 3-1- Emperor Kao-raiing (1107— tiByt 
t r is 27-62). Quatrain an Ftihvrrsfrs. Fan 
mounted si an Ainu icnf : irh on siSk, 9-4 y 
lc in, iit.j x i<|,4 cm). Bequest of John M. 
Crawford, Ji., 1788 (t9%-36j-7) 

1 J I. Emprtar Kao-tsung (11-07-1187; 
f. ] 117-61) • Quatrain m Heai wily Mo sta¬ 
nd?;. lisn mounted as an alburn leaf, nik an 
silk, 9)4 * £i ?Ji hi. Uj.J >■ 14.5 tin}. Biqutrt 
of John M. Crawford, Jr : jg88 (1589,363,6) 

PI,, 33. Emperor I-lsao-isung {2 — u94? 

r. 11ii ?. - S'-vi. Couplet m Pond 5 ns my, Pan 
mounted as in aSbum led, ink oil silk, ;> a 
g?-! in. fza.8 x 24.5 cm). Bequest of John. M. 
Crawford, Jr., 1988 (ipflg^jrg) 

PI. J-j. Attributed to Emperor Kjua.ng.-t5unsr 
(1:47-3200; r, 2 tdg —23-4? ■ Couplet Han iiir. 
Fan niiiULin J as ati album leaf, ink on silk, 
fiftJ x B'i in. (li.J x 2i cm). Bequest of John 
M. Crawford, Jr., 1 O989363J1} 

PI. 35. Empress Vang Mci-ciu (1162-1*32). 
Qimtntjn m Yrlfow Roses, Fir. mounted as 
an album leaf, ink on silk, g/i 3; q\% in. 

(23,5 x 24.5 cm>. Bequest of John M. 
Crawford. Ir., [9S8 (1989.363.1:3) 

PS. 36. Empress Yang Mei-mi (i 162-1232}. 
Quatrain on Springs Radiance. Fan mounped 
is ait album leaf, .iak on silk. 9J)) it gH in. 
(23.2 y *4,4 cm). Bequttt of John M. 
Crawford, Jr., tgHB (igSg.363.12} 

PI- 37. Emperor U-Hunj (1103-1164; 
r. j 224 - 64), Couptctfrom 0: Poem by Han 
Hit fig-, dared 1261. Fan mounted as an 
alburn Seaf, ink on silk, 8 t fl/i In. (20.3 v 
21.5 cm). Bequest nf John \f. Crawford, Jr., 
igSS (j98g.363.-23l 

PI. 38. Emperor Li-tsung (1205—11641 
r. 1114-64). Couplet on Autumn Shy. Fan 
mounted as an album leaf, ink on silk, gJi * 
7 in. (23.5 a 17.8 cm). Bequest of John M. 
CTawford, Ji,, 19S8 (19S5r.36 j.20) 

P;. 39. Emperor U-Hurg ((205-1164: 
t. 1224-64). Qsi 4 trp.ift sm SrtwCwffd Wtu 
Lake, Pan mounted as an ilhxrm leaf, ink 
on. silk, 5>Ux 9 -A in. (25.2 a 25.2 cm). 
Bequest of John M. Crawford. Jr., igB 3 
0 989-363 JS) 

PI. 40, Emperor Li-tsung (1205-1164; 
r. [214-64). Quatrain by Meng Hao-jan. Fan 
mounted as an album kaf ink on silk, 9 s, 
gJ'D in- (il-y 3; 24.7 cm). Bequest r>f John 
M, Crawford, Jr, agSS (1989.36549) 


PJ. 41. Emperor Li-tsung (J 105—1164; 
r. 1224-64). Quatrain on Ijitt Spring. Fan 
mounted as an album leaf, ink on .silk. pVs k 
g.ki in. {14.j s cm). Beqsjest of John M. 

Crawford, Jr., 1588 ft989.3G3.21} 

Pi. 42. Emperor L.i-uung (1205-1264: 
r 1114 - 64], Quatrain on 4 Spring Carden, 

Fats mounted as an album leaf, ink on sitk, 
it v 9/i in. (i£ £24.2 cm). Bequest of John 
M- Crawford, Jr,, jjSS (ijSg-.jtfjai) 

PI. 43. Li Chicli (ca 1124-after ugi). 

Fisher.wan s Lodge at Mount Hii-sai, ca. [J70. 
Ftaftiiscrotl, ink and coloi on silk, 16 s -fo'S 
in. (40.7 x 135.$ cm). Bequest of John M, 
Crawford, |a.. igRil 1,1989.363.ro) 

P[. 44. Attributed to Yen Tsui-yU (a«i« ta. 
1164—81). Herm rteg? by a Pinf-Ceverrd Bis;ft 
J an mounted a*-an album Jed ink and 
color on silk, kh * 9 in- (it-i * n-S ™). 
Purchase, Gift of Mr. and Mr-i. Jeremiah 
Mi-bank and Gift of M-aiy Phelps Smith, 
is memory erf Howard Caswell Smith, by 
eschanpc, E-973 ([973.t2T.s2} 

PI. 45. Unidentified ar:isr (lace tick cen- 
ruryl. Truing it Boat in a Rains sown. Fan 
mounwd dbum leaf, iuk and lif.hs 
color on ss:il»_ -jJ'i x iO/3 in. (14.1 x JJ-7 cmj 
From the Coile-nkm of A. W, Bahr, Pur- 
ctme, Fletcher Fund, 1947 (47.18.83) 

PI. 46. Unidentihed artist (late Hth cen¬ 
tury). Ajspro in Water keett. Fan mounted as 
an a [bum Ir.if, ink aitd color on silk, 9 % * 
lO/te ih. (15.3 a 26,1 cm), from the Collec¬ 
tion erf A W, Bahr, Purchase, Fletcher 
Fund, 1947 (47.j8.77) 

PI. 47- Unidenrilied arrisr (late nth century'). 

SpilrrtiU'X, Ptum Bw»cit. f, sirltJ liatubty. run 

mounted as an album leaf, itsk and color on 
silk, toJr's x h>? 2 in. (15.7 v 16.8 cm), Bequest 
of Maty Clark Thompson. 1923 (24.80,487) 

PI. 43. Attributed to li Ti (ca. ino-afteT 
1197 ). 7 \oa birds in? „■ Wimriy Tree, Album 
inof. ::iL and color on silk. g;^y s 9/1 in. 

(2J-7't a-i-J cm). Bequest of John M- 
Crawfbrd, Jr., l^ksl (1985,363.1$) 

PL 49. Lli identified artist (bte szth cen;- 
tuiy). Gibbons Raiding an lid-ess Ness. Far. 
mounted 4$ an album leaf, ink 2nd color 
■on silk, gki s 9 in, (14.5 x 21,fl cmj. John 
Stewart Kennedy Fundi, 1913 (it. 100.104) 

PI, 50. Ma Ytian. (active ca. ti 90-1225). 

i^'uitT ploiitirtiS iiy Atvvrsiighs. Fail 
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mounted as an albusiL leaf,. ink aad color on 
jilt. 9^'(S x 10^ ill. (15.I x US.? cm). Gift of 
John M. Oawford, in horor of Alfred a 
Mujek, tySt (1986.493,2) 

Pi. \i. Ma Yuan (active h, n ?0— 

Sthaiar Viewing a Waterfall. Album leaf, ink 
and color an o.k. 9?"B x roJi in. (2-4.9 x. 

?.(S -cm]. Cjjfi ef The Dillon Fund, 1975 

PI. S2- After Ma Yiian (early Ejtfr century). 

ih f Mtifin iMfifr d Pint I rtf. Album 
leal- ink ,;nd color on silk. TO x JO in, (15.4 
x 25.4 cm}, fto-getc Fund, 1923 (23.33.5) 

] ] 1 . - 5 J. Ksia Kuei (active cw- cr^^-iijok 
Mountain Markrt in Cte/tring Mint. Album 
leaf. ink an silk, <?/» x H& in. (24.8 x 2E.3 
cm). John Stewart Kennedy Fund, s-jjij 
|J 4 .S 0 C«,i 01 > 

PI. 54. Airributed ici Hsia Kuei (active 
ca. [[95-1230}. Windswept Lak&hon. Fan 
mounted as an album leaf, ink on silk, ic.q 
x loVa in, (26 x i? cm.). Purchase, IlKodtiK 
M. Davis Collection, Bequest of Theodore 
M. f? 4 Vsi, by exchange, 1971 (r97y.12j.r1) 

PI. 5 S. After Hsta Kuc. : {early ijtfi century). 
Returning Home h a Driving Ruin, Fan 
mourned 11 in album leaf. Ink attd color on 
4 iSk. Idkfi T ro -4 in. x 26.2 cm}. Pur¬ 
chase, The Dillon Fund Gift, [<$2 (1982.7.51 

T J S. Unidejirified aitUi (13th century). 
Saits MtCttd in 'it -1 jiTjd Bttitt. Kirs 
mounted as an album leaf, ink and color on 
silk, 9 -v i x toA in. {24.8 x zGs cm) Bequest 
of John M. Crawford, Jr., 19S8 
(1989.363 ,t6) 

PI, 57, Unidentified artist (early [Jth ren 
rury). Waiting for the ferry in Snv k Fan 
mourned ai an album leaf, ink cm silk. x 
jokj in. (25.1 1 25.7 urn). John Stewart 
Kennedy Fund. 1913 (i J.IOO.il?) 

Fl. 58. I.ijutg, ICje {active Errsi half of jyth 
oentUfy). /W t StivUptf &y £ Matihy Batik. 
Fan mounted as an album leaf, ink on silk, 
io'j a y¥% in. (zG x 24.5 cm). Bequest of 
John M. Crawford, Jr. 19S8 {1969.363. [4) 

P). 59. Unidentified arrlsi (mid-tjth cen- 
iurv). £tiftting its the Spring Hi Pi. Fan 
mounted as an album leal, ink and color on 
sil k, 9I4 x 30)4 in. (24.8 x. 76 l cm). Gift of 
Johst M. Craw ford, J r., in honor ofAlfreda 
rdurck, 1986 ([986.493.1) 


PL 6d. Unidentified a.uist i.iyrh fctirurv). 
Boating by „■ WiUou> Band Fan m&untod h» 
an album leaf, ink s^d. color on silk. jjJ'jS \ 

51tn. (13 .6 x 24.9 cm). From the Collec¬ 
tion of A. W. Halu. Purchase. Flardier 
Fund, '747 (4" iS-H?/ 

PI. 61. Unidentified aitisr (mid-ryth cen- 
cury) . The Immortal LU Tung-pin Appearing 
tit the Ymb-yvrig Pevilbs. Fail rttounwd a* 
an album leaf, ink. and coSoi on silk, u-E x 
9in in. (23.8 s 23.1 cm). Rogers Fund, 1917 
(j7.t7iQ.2l 

Pi 6z, Attributed to Ch'wi t.lhii^chti rig (ac j 
live ca. t20!-toj. Named Hern mas Hunting. 
Fan mouiiteid as an album leaf, ink «ad 
culor on silk, y/f s in. {14. C x. 2' ! J tip). 
From the Collection of A, W. Siahr, Fur 
ebase, ('leithei Fund, 1947 (47.18.32) 

Pi. 63, Attributed ro l.i Sung (arrive cu. 

1190-r 13c: '. Knickkiunk Ptddltr, cj. 1230. 

Fan mounted as in album leaf, ink and 
light color on silk, sqJb x iqIa in. (zit.r x 
if!.-' cm). Purchase, CiFt of J. Fierpcinc 
Morgan, by cichati|c, 1973 (j97j.UJ.lo) 

PL 64. Unidentified artist (mid-ijeh-t^tb 

OeiSt'Ury?)- ( hf'tireh Piaytng ike PoiaitY 
Garden- Hanging scroll, ink and color on 
silk, J4?a x iyV\t in. (139.3 K 76 cm). Pur¬ 
chase, The Dili on 3 ? ujid Gift, 198? {1987.530} 

PS, 6v ^ 1 a Lin fca- C](k> ifter 11.3d). Land¬ 
scape itdth Gresi Pint. ca. [210s. jAlbucn leaf, 
ink and color on silk, 9 :t x ioJ'j in. (23. i x 
ena)- Froiu tin- CoSSection of A. W. ^ihr. 
Purchase. Fletcher FiinJ. 1947 (47.iJJ.63/ 

PI. 66. Ma Lin (ca. 1180-after 1256) 

Qtthtdi- Album )esf r ink and col us Oil silk, 
loihs x H^i6 in. x 11,4 cn). Gift of 
Thz Dillon Fisnd, 1975 (j97j.iio.io) 

Id. (y 7 . Cbac -Meng -cJiien (n99-hefoni 
1 J/v'), fnfTTtt tin fainting Plum yt.G■■,i- 1 rrvr di\A 
Rffmd/it?, tUtac! ut)o. Dtilail. Handsctoll, luk 
on papeT» 1 yT x 126?^ in. £33.5 x 327 cm). 
Bequest of John M. Crawford, J r > 1788 
(3989. J63.2S) 

Pi. 3SB-. Cbao Mcng-diim (3199 -liefote 
1167). iVitTrumt, Detail Flmd?.cn>ll, iuk nn 
paper, s^/it x [46/1 in. (33.1- a 371. i cm). 
Gift of The LJiSlon Fund, 1973 {1973.120,4) 

I J ]. *9. Ch^en Hiiian (ca. 1135-before 
1307). /Wy Blcfcium, ca- rafe>. HartJjehiU, 
ir,k and color on paper, tz¥+ x j?/a in. 
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(jin st 35.3 cm). Punch use, The Dillon Fund 
Gift, 1977 (1377.73) 

Pi. TO- Ch'isn HsQad (ca. 1235-before 
LIO7}. Retiming Harm. sh- liS-j. Hatldsemll, 
ink and color-on paper, 10-i it 37 in. {16 k 
iafi.fi cmj. Gift of jnha C. Ferguson, 1315 
(jJ.lKMlf) 

PI. 71. Cb'ien Hsiian (ca. ta^j-bctinio rjor), 
Wang Hu-ehth Watching Geeie, ca. 1235. 
Hjntknll. : nk 2nd color on paper, rjfo x 
jfi/Y in. {23 1 x. 32.7 cm). Gift of The Dillon 
Fund, 1373 (t373.120.fi) 

PL. 71 Unidentified, arrtsr (early 12th cen- 
ruay). Vittitilikini Sutra ^ dated! January 13, 
1:19. Detail 5 -brtdic.roLI, gold and silver on 
purple silk, lj x JL 1/3 in. (17.9 \ 7$$ cm). 
Eton; the Collection of A. W. Bahr, Pur¬ 
chase, Fletcher Fund, 1347 (47.TS.2) 

PI. 7 b Chert-peng (active^a, 

J123), Viirwtakirti and the Dvctnnf l^ A'itj?. 
duality, dared ijtiH. Derail. 1 -landscrdLL ink 
on siIV, ijl-i k S5.cc in. (39.5 h 117,7 Ctn}- 
Ptirchaie, The Dillon Ftlltd Gif;. 19B0 
(13*0,27^) 

Pis. 74a-|i Chets Otu-shih (Sate 32th cen¬ 
tury)- Tm Kirtgi tffitU, before 1195, fiivy of 
a set ot ten hanging s-ncrPs, ink and color 
on silk. 44 1 tSfti in. (lit .3 x 47.fi cm). 

Rngtti Fund. 19-1,0 (30.76.230-2.94) 

PL, 75. Unidentified artist {l^tit century). 

The Budeffht Amaahha Wekeming Suwh mto 
sht Bstre bittd fr-ttddin. Hanging scroll, ink 
and color nil silk, x 13 in. C x 5&.i 
cm). Purchase, The Dillon Fund Gift, [380 
(331)0,175) 

Pi. 7*fi- Unidentified anLst (mid-^th cen¬ 
tury) . GO an Muster Riding a A/s tit, before 
1243. [fisetihed by Wn-cbun (ca. 117^-1143). 
Hanging scroll. ink on paper, 13,4 a L? in- 
s 33 cm). Request of John .M. 
Crawford, Jr.., tylfd (135)3.3^3.14) 

PL 77. Attributed to Ghih-weng (early 13th 
century). Slitting Btrn.tetn Yas-shan ami Li 
Ao t Ixtibir EtyS. Inscribed by Yen-hsi Kuang- 
vesi (iiS^-ndj). Horizontal panel mounted 
as a hanging scrolL ink cm paper, 33^ s nh 
In. (84.i * 31.1 cm). Edward ElSiotr Family 
Collection, Purchase, The Dillon Fund Gift, 
s^fii (3982.1.1) 

PI. 78. Li Yao-fu (active ca. 1300). Bvdhi- 
dhamtx Crossing the Yangtze River m a 


Reed, before 5357. Inscribed by I-shan l-ning 
(died l)L 7). Hanging scroll, ink on 
33)4 k 13^8 in. (Sj.fi Tt 34,1 cm). Edward 
Oi:ou Family Colicccion. Purchase. The 
Dillon Fund Gift, 1382 {a^Kz. r,2) 

FI, 79. Unidentified artist (.early 14th <sn- 
5 u ry). Rinding a $nira b} MsoaiigtsL 
Inscribed by Yti'hji Ssu-mLn (died 1337). 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper, 4" K 13l a in- 
(113.4 * >}'3 tin). Edward Elliott Family 
Cal)ecrion, Purchase. The Dillon Fund Gift, 
13S2 (^382.3.2) 

Pi. Do. Umdentshed arriit (late 14th cen¬ 
tury). Wbiie-Robtd Kuttif-ysn, before 1331. Isi- 
sti ibL-d by Tsong-le (1318 -1331). Hanging 
scroll, ink on paper, 35/6 * ti-bi in. (31 s 
J2.fi cm). Edward Elliott Fnitiily CoUccdon, 
Purchase, The L>il 5 on Fund Gift, isjfi i 
(3382,3.3) 

PI. 8sa. Chang Trti-ts'a] tr, L135-ljlfi)- 
Bme$stnS Rum. Detail. Handscrolil, Ink on 
uik, 1 oh s sn. (17 x 271.4 cm). Gilt of 
Douglas D-lion, 19B5 (i^5.22’.i) 

PL Di. Yen Keug (active ca. 3300), Tht 
Deman-Queiler Chung K'uei Giving Hu Siistr 
Aw&t at Miiiridgi. Detail. Handscroll, iuk 
On silk, 3)., x in. (24.4 x 253.4 cm). Pur- 
cujse, The DiElon Fund Gift and Kogert 
Fund, ty-yo (-330.134) 

PL 63. Chou Tuug-ch'ing (active tjth 
century). The Htiistsrti of Fishes, dated ti^t. 
Detail. Handicroll, ink and ccsLor on paper, 
L 2 ^E it 133^ ill- (J 0 -? a S 9 J -7 C^n). From the 
Collection of A. VC E 5 ahr. [Airchaje, Fletcher 
F'und, 1347 (47.tfl.1-0) 

Pis. 84a, h. Unidantifioi artist (ca. 1300). 
i-jois 41W Bird-, j^tir nf hanging 

tcroSLi ink and color on rilk, 54 ^ ft a^Vi-S 
:n, (138.7 x fifi.y cm). Purchase, The Dillon 
Fund Gift, tgSE (1918.155) 

PI, -I5 Attributed rn Ljil Chtng-fo (active 
SdUe E4 [ h cenlury), HiUVrt, Hanging iarol), 
mk and color on sdk. 40 x 1 <V 8 in. (tOl.tJ a 
53 cm). Rogers Fund, 13 ti (1l.37.IJ4) 

Pi. kfi.. E..l KV: 1 ! (1245-1320). Edmhe/) ,iml 
Rack, dated 3 ?^- Pair of hanging scmlli, 
ink amd color on si)k. T4& a u% itt r (iS9-9 
£ 55.2 cm). Gift of The Dillon Fund, 1973 
(1973.120.7) 

PI, 87. Wang Mien (1287-1359). Fragrant 
Bnnwiis Rn/hn Riiilge. Hrmging scroll, ink 
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Dili silk- 4-1 H n t^Vi it|. (113,1 Ji 49-8 cm). 
Purchase, Gift of j. Pierporu Morgan, by 
cxdiangc. 1973. {1973.121.9) 

PI. (HI. After Wang Ctum-peng (ittftt ca, 
iiSo-tyi^), 54 th ccmuEy? Ehagpn fa- 
gasman Chui-ming Lake. Detail H andscroii, 
ink on silk, Ij!'i K 111 In. (34-3 K. 5j8-f cm)- 
Purchase, Bequest cd Dorothy Graham 
ttenntrr, 1966 (66,174) 

PI. 89. Ksii Yung {act i^e second half of 
14th -century). The Yctlotot FavtU^rt, c*. i^q, 
Album leaf, ink on silk, E^Y s icVi ^si. (id-7 
x iri.fi cm}. From the P Y. asid Kin may W. 
Tmg Family ColleaiotL. Gift tsf kick C. 

Tang and Oscar L. Tang, ]£<)j {1993.4^,3) 

PL 90. Unidentified artist (ca. 1300). 

Sfhatar Vielciv* Finn 1 Hlftiidtm. Hitlgjllg 
scroll, ink and color on silk, \jA 1 nA en. 
(94.7 1 19.2 cm). Purchase, The Dillon 
Fund Gift, 1988 (1988,353.2) 

PI, 99, Unidentified. a nisi (la re eh. Of early 

14th century). Cftsuo and Bare Trees in Win¬ 
ter. Fart mounted as an album leaf, ink and 
color on. silk, diameter 9^1 [24,8 Clft)- PUr 

chase. The DiUon Fund Gift, 1982 
[1982.46} 

PI. 92. Lo Chitwh'uan (active ca. rjao- 
tjjo). Owus in Wintry Trees. Hanging semll. 
ink and colot on silk, -jl' 1 ?, JiX in t 

So cm). Purchase, Gift cif j Pierpont Morgan, 
by exchange, 1973 [1973.t21.iJ 

PI. 93. Tang n (1287-1355), Painting After 
Wang Wei) dated 1323, Hanging 

scroll, ink and tight color on silk, 50?) a 
if/\ :ts. t!ifi.9 x. 69.1 cm). Gift of Emeu 
Kfidscft Foundation. 198* (1985.n4.r47) 

PI, 94. T'ang Ti (1287-1 3 SS). Returning 
Fishermen t dared 1142. Hanging tanll, ink 
a.nj color OD silk, it 337)4 ill- (1341c 
86 2 cm). Purchase, Bcquerr of Joseph H 
Durkee, by exchange, 1973 (1973,121.5) 

PL 95. T’ang TJ (1287-1355), The Prince of 
Tbig Pavilion, dared 1352. Handscroik ink 
on jiMjirir, io?4 k 33X in. [27.3 x 144.4 cm). 
Bequest of John M. Crawford. Br - 1988 
11989,363,36) 

PL 96. Vcli-lii Ch’u-ts'ai (1190-1244). Poem 
ofFartmeU. 10 Liu Mtw> dated 1240. Detail. 
HifldscroiL srk on gaper. r+h x icS.I'k in. 
(36,5 x 174 .‘S end. Bequest ofJohn M, 
Crawford, Jr., L988 (1989,369.17) 


PL 97. Hsen-yd Shu (1257?-r 302). $#ngi>f 
tiy Stvnc Anting/-, dated I^Ci. Detail. Hand 
scroll, ink on papet, ty^t x 143X sn. (44.8 x 
364.7 cm). Bequest of John M. Crawford, 
jr„ 19S8 (1989. ifj.w) 

PL 98. Chao Mjeng-fu (1254-1322), Four 
Anecdotes from the Lift afW&ttg llii-ckifr. 
ijias. Derail. Haodscroll. ink on paper. 

487)8 in (24-i x [tfi .5 i 4 >t), Bequest ul fonn 
M. Crawford, Jr., t94i8 (1989.363.>0) 

PI. 99. Cluo Merig-fo (fi54 tjli), A Sum¬ 
mer kiyiL after Hanging acnil I, ink on 
siik, 53.7K s ioks in, (lj^.i k 53 cm). Bequest 
of Juhn M. Crawford, Jr., iijSIf (19S9.363.31) 

PI- roo. Chao Men^-fiL (1254 lyi?}, Chao 
Yung [(189-after slCu), and Chao Lin (ac¬ 
tive second hdf of 14th century), Grooms 
dtid Hutsei. djk'd 1296 and 1J59. Handteroll. 
ink and Cidofon paper, 11 7 a in (30.3 
x 177.1 cut), Gift of John M„ Cranford, Jr., 
1988 (19HS.135} 

PI. toi. Chao Mene-fii (1254-1322), Twin 
Tints. Lend Distance. Handjcroil tin k on 
paper, 10X x 42 % in. {26.9 x 1217.4 cm). Gift 
of The Dillon Fond, 1973 {1973.120.5} 

Pi. kQz. Chen (1280 -Cnxsffcd 
L'sne. dared 1335 Hanging scroll, ink on si:L-:, 
65^ x iiJ'a Ln. (t66 y S2.3 ena). E^.irrhite, 

Tew Dillon Fund Gift. 19ft? (,[98^110.1) 

PI. 103. Wu Chen {1180-1354). Fisherman 
hy n Wooded Bunk, ca. 1345. Handscroll, i.ik 
on paptr, 9k; x 17 in. (24.lt x 4J.1 cm). 
B^quer-ir of Jrihn M. Crawford, Jr-. 19IW 
(1989.363.33} 

PL 104. Sheng Mow (active ra. ijiO-d*) 
RediiSt Ftshemndn, Autumn Trets-, dated 1349. 
far mounted as an album leaf, ink and 
light coicir or. silk, io/i a itj-Xr! in. {l“ 2 
25.8 cm). Purchase, Florence Wsrerbury 
Bequest and Gift of Mi. and Mrs. Nathan 
Cummings, by exchange, 1973 (1973.121. lj) 

PI. LC-J, ,hhs:ig Mou (aUlive c.41. 1310-60). 
Rcdiiff Fishing 6 y Autumn Trees , dated 13id. 
Hanging scroll, ink on paper, .yoA s 13X in. 
{102.4 x 33-6 cm). ESequeM of John M. 
CriVp'fnnd, |r., L9SS (1989.363.35) 

Pi- rod, Sheng Chu (nclivt: tywapd end nf 
L4th century). Angling in t.ivAutumn ftrtw. 
ca. 1370. Pan mounted as art album leaf, Ink 
and light cofor on vilk, id/Fi t so?4 in. (25.9 
^ 27,4 cei-i). [hjnJiaje, Bequest of Martha T. 
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Fiskr Colloid, in memory of Susiah M. 

Hike. Bequest of Mrs. Beckman Hoppim, 
and Gift of Herman Gooper, by cichange, 
t ?73 (l? 73 -.nj.l 4 ) 

Pi. 107, Wang Meng (ca, [308’ijflj). 

Trees snd Psuiiion t ca. lace 3 > 5 Gs. Fan 
jjinunrod as- an album leaf, stik on silk, pYs s 
u^S in. (15,i s. iS.J Cm)- From the R V. and 
Kinmay W. Tan" Family Collects™, Gift 
Jatk C. Tang and Oscar L. Tang, 3991 
(199T.43S-2) 

PI. soS, Wang Mcng (c? C3oS Rrd 
Cliffs and Grat} hi Hey;, ca. 1367. Hanging 
scroll. Ink on pupei, 16/4 x rjk in, (fi-B s; 

M ) cm). Purchase, Gift of Darius Ogden 
Mills jsid Gift of Mrs- Robert Young, by 
exchange, 1973 (1973,123,7) 

Pi. Jnlrt+. Chao Yuan (active ca- 3 330-7f)- 
Landstape in the Styh of Yen WiTt^kwi and 
Fun K'uiw, ca. 3570. Hand:* roll, ftsk nn 
paper, 9^, x ji/£ in. {14.9 s 79 cm). Edward 
EIIsml Family Collccbcin, Purchase, The 
Dillon J-'ufltS Gift, 19S1 

PI. []o. Chao Yiiasi [aedve ca. 25,50-73). 
farennit by n $trt&n wn a Clear Lhiy. ca. 
curly r^vos. Hinging scroll, ink on paper, 

J7 ’4 * L$t in. (94.6 x 34.9 cm), Purchase, 
Gift of J. Fierponi Morgan, by exchange, 
<973 (3975m 

PI. m. Chang Yti O333-3385). Sprir.g Clvudi 
as ihe Fast Smelt 0, dated 1366 Hangtng 
scroll, ink and color on piper, IfcVe 1 tih 
in. (m x 31,5 cm) Gift of Douglas DUton> 
1960 (1980,4:16,3) 

Pi. ]Ei. Teng, Yu to. 3 jog— after 3378,1. IGrfi- 
srr.a tmd Roik t ca. 1 ) 6 * 5 . Hanging s^rolL Lnk 


on paper, jj it 16 ^3 in. (134.6 x 41.1 cm}. 

Ffci m the P Y. ?:td Kin may W! Tang Family 
Collection, Gift of jack C. lang and OitSJ 
L. dang, 1993 {1993,4j£.:) 

Pi. rij, Pang ‘Isurtg-j (ca. r30t-sficr 137!?). 
Cloudy Afounfdirs;. o- IJ^Qs. Handstm-ls, 
ink and color on paper, ui-'-i jc $1)} in, (wfti a 
t44-5 cm), (^trcluse, Gift oF J. Ihenpanr 
Morgan, by tftfhaoge, j 973 (1973.321.4} 

PL 314. Da Kuang (ca. 1300-after 3371). 
Spring Dawn awy she Elixir Jemse?, ca. 

£369. Hanging scrcill, ink on paper, 7 -f'ft x 
to’a In, .3. x 2(1 cm). Edward Ellioti 
Family CoUeaicm, Purchase, The Dillon 
Fund Gift, 1981 (3982.2.1) 

PL. uj, Wu Po-li (acftvt late 14th carty tjch 
century). £^v^vj?r Pint, inscribed by Chang 
Yu ch\t (] 1410). Hanging scroll. ink nn 

paper, 47^ * H^rS in. (itO.-J *. 3}.t cm). 
Edward ]')■?□ tr Family Collection, Gift o: 
Dowglas DlUon, 39S4 ( 3 9^4,475.3) 

Pi n£. Ni Tiau (3501 - 3 >74). Enjoying 
the WUdf mfn in tin Asitsitnti Gm.<e, datwil 
il) 9 . Hanging scroll, ink on paper, }B.^S y, 

27 In. (97 x ( 58 . f cm). ESociues: of John M. 
Crswfbrd h Jr„ t-pRfl (19Jl9.363.3il) 

PJ. E3 7- Ni Tsan (i30t-i37^). Wtnd Among 
{he Trees ssn she Rsverbasik t dated 3 }6y. Ha3ig- 
img scroll, ink on paper, '.j'/i x taJ 2 in. (59 s 
31 cm), tftquc-rt of John M. Ctawfond, Jr., 
ty sil (15S9.363.39} 

PI. n?. Hi Tsan (tjoi 3374). Wffenjii an 4 
VatUys ss(Yii-th4n. dated [) 7 ?., Hanging 
scroll, ink on paper, 37^1 s j^'S jfi. (94.3 x 
15.9 cm). Gift of The Dillon Fund, 1973 
(T975J10,k) 
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a-ia-han (ki kin; arhat in ikULikriLf 1(5?- 

*">r =■?&, iZi ±lL 2£ii !tti 

1 *. !4<l- I4T. 1(S. 3 Sa, lec-to. H7. H^i, jti6. 

3&&, 37AM2- iMi J5£ 

‘ Abduction of Win-chi, The" (song bum F.igh teen 
$angf gj .-I AUtwW Flair}, itti. in 
Adittameions af the ImtrvOrei; tv the Cvkt! Ladia 
(Kb K'ai-dtihJ, «~i». jS, 6 j 

iff*£ti¥t State fakjJT^-iAfrf^k iil 
agriculture 

i&tsttatuHi vf Fk\i-?w and We wing, 

mfiisd originator of, ji 

in QJet 9fshe jufe °f ft a: Seivnth Month, 21 c 

□ f Yangtze della., ju-i . $f&nS$ 

Yellow River hooding and,. All 

Ail Scurfs' Feast lUJIaiEibajia in Sirukriii YiJ-liut- 
p'eri in Chinese},. i «.t- 374*72 
AiuLtabba, yj\*ii 

An Ui-shan (fc'ifcAj (died 717)-. Hi 

Amk(n T [Si 

anr.m: (kit), a lid 

Angling in the Autumn River (Sluing Cbuf a',',. a 1 , .' 
antiquity, spirit of (archaic Ld-a; jhf-£k L lid 
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Sii 1^1 
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ardiiTeCtiical piainiing, in VLian. m- 

,LU>. All, iStl-IH 

astrology, £j3. -,(ig 

Antehiographiral Snap (Huaj-iu). e-j ;, rsn-y?, m . 

152 

Autumn {la T'angh 1U7. anB. ly\ , 2y.~, ±JLi 
Autumn Cohn ten the Chin# and lim Mmamm 
(Chao Meng-fu)., 4 J 5 » iia. 

Aktkhin friall/w* (unitLenrtfted arnsr; fenh .'.Ji-. iit 
AnlnkLteevaja. Vf Kiian-j'lji 

AL.'Lr.te^T.rr^ Under a Ihtti'htJ /In'irrisy i.u 1: iduai I i lioeL 
arciit)., J 14 . 11 Q 

ax-cut cextuie scnjkei f/n-pl tstm), ill 207. 

ifin, I 7 Sv 1 - 77 , 7 .H Afrl. 453 , Ji 5 

aHiiiir, lea 
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(i ECin't rriariui <>ji, jgi 
spreiiiin^'dj^Lt hLCthod Icit. -tou 
symbolism ol', iui, ^''i- WJ, ->70 
Rjmbu u ttJtd Roik (Ttllfi Yd), et 7 D- 73 :. 4 7 C 

R.iTnhov Ur;d RtxJtf (Li Kin), ^9- 3 . iq: 
batuboo writing slips, ii[L uti- n-q 
banrsers (inni lun huang, fio. -Si . iofi- ii>w 
ftanqufl hj Lament Light (Nla YLiinj, 2 -1 1— 7 S, 172 
HamhaiiT, Richard M., ^C. EM 171 , JJil 
Beijing (Hopei PruviniitJ. iVcTa-lu; Yen- 
cbmg 

Beneficent Rain iUijiiu Yii-LtaiJ. ti;-; — tyj , jSS 
“bej- □nd Jijtcnc.ii" fwiLhciut Likencssf ''nos r-fsean- 
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j/Itffl Rij rfflu' Lj'if Hmttg-jn (Huang 
T'ijig-diiefi), ill, J4g- 4 'J . iso-si. m . rja 
Bkifftaphifi of teiiK;/iir; [if Chin-ling. 4*7 

hlue-2nd-gneen r fch'mg-lH) s^'le crJ landscape 
pamririg, iOj-i. 14». K-O-H- KT-tg. vqS 

Boating trf a Wtihas Bank (uiiiden.ciJi.-id anisr; fain}, 
Mi t igi 

Boats Mooted rK 'J'Veti 1 and Ratu (unKtesisifi«l -irr 
is.c; fm), ?Jii-g2. aSs 

Uixihidhajjiia (active 6 th c ), 74^ - -H 7 . =ie 4 - tss . m 
Rf/dhidkanna Craning the Yangtze River artReed 
(jLi Yw>'Fu). HU. , 1 (S. i S 2 

budbisactvia, iltS,. U6 , ji,!-. 144 . HiS. iS?,, H74flflr, 2 

B<x>k of Change f (L d>ingk ■[■ z£i 
of IStehii jTs'a 1 HsiangJ, liifi 
“hrearh" (nYi), i Ji, Jii a?2 
Bridge Over a .Sfnedrti Atfrvrfg Steep Mottmilitii, A 
(uiiideiiitihitd anistj, [ti_ E£i 
Bright 1 Eall of Light: Ming Tang}, ;i - ; 4 . 

IS, 4 -Jii^r, 1 J 2 . 

'' B-mken Axes" (nde), 2ii 
Brume jA^c, ]J 

brume VcSscIi, li (Si 

brush 

+ l>rsr»e mrrhnd" in ike use nf iktt-fk ytmg-pi) r LCs 
Ohm,g Hici's treatise an method. With, 76 - 77 . 79 
1 -oncK of (pi-ihth}, 12 H , 5 ' 1 -Q , J j?, i yj: 

Hiking T'LiL^-dLicis's haiidling of, i 
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archiltectum I, m Y?ia,n, ^0j~i jgl . : ;u. .iC: 1, jn. 

“ai-cuC $t-p"i) , Hi, U±. MUl LZi± 122 ± 

IBs, 401 

of Chao Meng-ediien, km 
of Chao Mrrsg-fij. aao 

Chao Iflkn's unising of different siyl,rs of, 464 - 
*h . 465 
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Crcar G-OUeg Forth ot, '77 
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Lind famdist, Tbt (unidentified smsfl, 14.fi , 
MZ 

BddhisEii 

Qian Buddhism [ 7 -en Buddhism). . 5 re Ch'an 
buddhism 
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4 !.::i:l ijli iiji-.n: reconciled vV jc3l, SO— j l, 74-74 
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ir i .iing-mcn 
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uf Hm-tsung, L 7 a 

IndividiiiJity and Lnnuva.rion in, 17 
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as- key to Chinese painctng, 1 
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7 7.6-iS. 347 
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schdaf-officialt, rro-ji 
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by Mi Fit, i^t, 1^4 
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cetamics. Yuan biue-.md-wkin?, gS?, sSu 
Ch* Stream ^ ^ fnuar Wii-Juirig, Chckisng 
Prmmcc), i\:j 

aim, ii 1 :kkIulLioi: into China of. 22. 
than H ("to banded, 
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rhan-fn m ("tremulous btushline 1 }, GSw. mo 
0?iire ^ ijhyamt in StntJfjiO. defivarion of wnrd, 

54-5 

Chau Biiildhtstn if(Zen Buddhism}. an 4t, 

ill. H<:, 1 'J 7 . 1 V -7 

dad personae of masTcra of t au ■ - ca 
eccentrics of. 
in Ming dynasty. 461 - 111 
Northern vs. Southern SdtO&l of, 3 a 9 
|ui:m:it; of, 3 aii — 'fil. 550 - 61 
EiLcoiinccf pa in ring, ^ afi~, *iS 5 , a-tr— it. 

techniques, tS]m J-Hfi-B? 

U rvEmL'qgLnor of Tauisui, 37403: 

Cha/t-hui I'm ** m (CbTau Enotnuttet) pii ii ri im.-. 

£i. i&L -fi'H. tu—<5. S5i-$5 
Chan Master fiidrng a Mute (miidi'liti bed anilf}, 
id 

Ckt'm '{krt£-: l w itW#r?£4 Stream (Ma 

Yuan} i 1-67. 

Ch'an Moon, 

Chang Ch‘eng (arrive ca. iiiy>-alter 1340), 
ii! ^7 n 3 2 

fTfaui^ Ot jma (stele), j.U 

Chang. Chib-ho SfL-tj ^-i (active La_ 70 — 52 ), 150, 

Mi ifi* 

ChajLg-ltuii (Tan® prince, U Htien, died 
filial. Offrcuii Rtttmttg F&rtrpi Cuem, rm. 

121 

Chong l-rh'an (active mid-tfl.lL l.}, $ 0 % £3 

Chang LLuriun JfcSf j£ (3246 -Sjil), 4'4i 
Chang Seng-yu i-JH# 1 $. (active ai. JDQ— Cl. jifOi, 
377^47 

Chang Shih-cb'eng jfc t jfl. (ljit- 307 ), Jul, 0 O. 
j 63 . 4^5. aSti 

Clang Sluh-hsin (active mid-cirh c,), 

Chang Tao-ling Cd-triP. 162 

Chang Tsai (active nrh c.) . tj 
C hang Ts» fjt J& {active ca. - 7H), 74^ 4K7 
Chang Tsc-tuan iiMlfc' (active early E2thi C.}, 

Spnn£ Festivai ort the Rivtr, 21c. in ■ 111 
Chang Tsung-yeji at* # (1144-11-31}, 577 fW. SZ£ 
Chan £ Tib fftfi (3351-01. ran), i-iS. 171. nxy 
1 H«J 

Chang Yeo-yUan Lt (active p1. H47I, 4.34- cs. 

■iS-io- J4^njjr 

Chang Vis ('h M-i (active curl}' Ljtli C.), Lid} Wh/I- 
chi j Return ts Hurt . 3 ^ 7 , 3 £J 
Chin® YU £LM (HO-33S5), HZ 
Spring C 4 mi«s£s hi the Pint SmJia, 2■lift, -ado -;<i 
Chang Yii di'u , 47^ 42 £ 

Chajtg Yti-u'ai ( jflih Celeitiaf Maj!*r, 

p iipj-tjit). Be»fji(t!\s fati/r, ■■,{>{> 

Chang Yuan (aedive ca- $i& 7 idir% 

JU*&2n, 4,4^, 44s 

i Ji'ang in ■&.'$? (modem Sian, Shtnii PruviiiLc), 
li 2L2L 

devaslaLion 43d {Bth C.), 2 k 
flight oiliilian-isung from. 16-a.r, i.e -in 
Ch'ang-chou r *jC £2 (modern Wi-ohin, KJangiu 
Province}. jSu 49 H 

CJt&itg hen ko (“Song til Unending !»/- 

row,’’ by Pb Chu-i), JE 3 


Ch'aEg sha {Huoan Pruvintc), JU-S 3 
Ol’ang-shu r !tr J i r (Kiaiipa Pbwiliet}, 4 Oh, L-j 1 
C_h *,7 jY. (Chun IcudaJ state. ShaOii PhJviJICt), [j; 
Chao Chili -chm'ig, (itrive 334 ]-St)}, ME 

Qlkj E-bL-ko (active ca. 3no), ldi. 

Cltao E-tsioiig ( 3 E 29 -K?]), m- , s 6 

Chao Kan (aalve ca 061-75), &rj'y 5 /tyif,™ 

tht River, tqS. ]22 

Chao KVyhuung (acriT-a: tatly Jltfl t.), 

Fisk at Phiy, Llfj Jj< . r£4—S? 

Chan l.iang-Lso ifi (died I 32 t[, rf !7 
Chan Lin tl+ (active second lidf of 3 4tli t.J, 460 
■G'wiS'fls and i /flrjfj. -i 5 j— 44 

Chao Ling-jriing (arrive ca. 1C570-after 

1307), 5S. ill 

River Viiiage in Autumn Damn , Iho- fi-t. tdl —4 \ 
Chao Meng churn 5 f (33-99—bdcnc 

bm^rajiiLy of, 10-1 
NtireissUi . yPl-6, 304-9. 403 

Fvntu pju j^r^fi.ir? Ftem ifl &jwwh twd B&mhw, 
502 - 3 . 104-5 

on Soudiern Sung cillig.ra.php, 4^5 -3^- 
Chao Meng-fti {case ijai}. fSHiya, 

404, 407 . £TO. Jgt 

^farumrt Chian art the China ami Hua fyfottn- 
lYnizr, 440. 440 
Eungiiphp ttf. ili 4li 

fear dirend'oJrj jr&m the Lift df Itrfrjj/ Hsi-ihih. 
411-74. 4 ?^ -7-6 

6>*v.n-fj md Flnrifi, 44^-TiV 441 4J 
Mhv Qn H&rrehaek, .114. 4 4.5 
Mirtd i-iifT.-i.cape Lii' jhf-irrji Yu >u, ,l di. a-tH 
poetry elf, ilL iii 440, 49-tirrjr^, J4 
Retard of the hiiao yen Monastery , 4i r -j— it , 4 12. 
ii!L 4 ^H , 481 

(Hi srhular-ainaiicar painting, 

Hummer ifyii. A, -tiS- 12 j ±12 
Tlt-ra Fines, LeVti Dtiltiw't-, ^3j 451—-tO. 440 — 
i± 2 te± 

Chm n pg jfri (1 n! 413 ; - ts-S7)r Y-Ul 
Chan Wen dj £ (jijil -133 j), 40 ? 

Chan Yiiaji (active ca. 1350—' 7^1 
EXECutiun ut, 450 

Fureiveli by A Siresttn Ut) A Cietir Day. 466-67 
460 

LgttdtKaff (if the Style afYw ISfru iarj and Fan 
K'uan, 464 fit, 4^4 — ±5 

Ch.10 Yun^ J(5 fh (11B9-after £j 5 o). Cmenij and 
Hints, ili-ld. 412-54 

Che-Ttung Hs ^ {Sung emperor, c. ecBj -tityi}, 141 
Cheltang Pmnnce &(iX-eti , 421 
Cha and T 'Jau Kmrus in. ito 
Chhn-Li MijjjiLiiji in, 304 ’ 

Fa-ch'un Mountains in, 4 -n. . 144 : 

Hsi-sri Mciun.riifl? in, 3 - 4 S - 40 , i^ti-'r4 
HsiLin iTin-kmn I rrmpLc) in, avo 
HuL-an ytian (monastery) i jl. 345 - 47 
Un-yin-ssu {mtHLUtci}) 3 n, 24 0 , 35 t -44 
Ln-haji-pdaii (monastery) in, 5 . 41-47 
Mount Fu-t'o in. ^62 

Mcninr P'sen-Tii in, 140. 44 t 
pan-tu tail! (TeinplcJ in, t6r 
r 3 «r: J\- (“truth’}, 
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Chen-tEung 4 - S'? (Sung emperor, r. 937-tun). 

lie iljzl m 

Chen Chu-rhung -j J (arrive nm 

Ntftttlli flQr$?mtK Hunting fOi'en (! (Eiii-thtmg; 

fan), a^}, A '34 

Cli'dl Fan fit $■ (active: ind c. a.II.), 400 
CEi'rpjju chili ( tiu, Wei-yirt, [JI3— 3 jS;if, 

= 5 SI 

CJi'cii luzi jj. ML& (active ea. njf—61), Nirtt Drug- 
itii. 367. 167 

Chen Wci-yin l-Cii ft, Set Ch'en fu-thth 
Cheng 4 tfl (Chou -cudal slate, HuriajL Pruvnittj. 
J-.iiS- ]?7h 

fjTerig it (“irtUrjl asp(XL 1 , |S 6 

efrcng 3 l ("uvular") script- C!i. US ■ 138. 119 . 1 Z 4 - 

of Owp Me rig- fit. 4 H-IJ. -T-itu, 4 ii 14 
Cheng Ch'ien (active ca, 737), 4i'i 
Cheng; 1 jt-" sect i>f Jariism, 3.7714 y 
Chung Siu-luLin ■Ifi.'S-)ij (1239—TJtd),, \ 

Cheng Yiian-jm ^5 iLfd 405 . 4pS.rrfJ 

Cb'eng A £. (Chuu kiis^ t_ta. 1040- 

CS. [0*3 B.C.'I , i rS -1 ii 

Gs’cn^ Chci-fti flff, fa (1249-ijiJ}. 

Ch'eng.-isung rfcoS (Vtoan emperor, l 3 z-m-]] 07 }. 
Hit 5^2 

Ch'eng-ru (Szechwan Province). ^ 

Cha-ich'tij JFj 4 - (Hopei Province). tHO 
Chi sura ifi i 4 j iSkan;ui:^ Province), 411 
Chi-pan . l - 1 ':; , jj! 1111 ii- i. *£ Xi (itCit Ha iiulI I'j-v, 
Chekiartft Province}-, ]&j 
t-bl fa ( u hra[h H } 1 ^ 115, \?z 

Ch'L -Sf (Chou feuds] watte, Shantung Province). 
lijG, S2Z 

Ch'L 3 f (pupper stare esrablufied in nntThem 
Qiin.i by the Chin, uzy *jH), jus 
(Sit chitt ■jSf'jJf.C 'em Steep cine's home in ordcr" , }i jfl 
ctfi- >w ?j -tbtttg-atsg fa hH[ 4. ( r 'b tead t - reso nance- 

lLfc-nw>[iQn") t i, ^ £ 7 i 
Chia-hstng (Chekiang I'rovince), .44 3, -Mfi, 
iii 

Oliung-Che (Kiangsu-Qiek iamg region), 4 V.I 

C 3 iis.ng 1 han , [S2 

nijuig nan /X Jl (inu rli t>F the Yangtze River), iliii. 
Ching Sinli-uh cng,'s tuJe uf, -34 <, j6o . 4 JI , ,;G9 i 
jib 

Jiu^e jandeA nxlts sliipped from, rTt 
map of, 4-si 

pwt-T'nng culrural activities in. <4 
Scmthetii 5 un^ pointing, of, 1 OJi-] r. 100 
Tioitfa jjiJ rhe Moo^Js in f -.to 
Ytian artistic netuissance ir, jn?., sto. su. 4 m- 
dll 

Yuan ias nn wealthy ffin:ili:s of, A"\- W, £1 
Chiong-ninn ;'X (snuduru Ninkiiu,;. K iangsu 
PmvintE) 

uu>ided-b[Lck retief fre-rti tomb in, ±Ll 42 . 
bourbern, i'ang dynasty ia, ii m 

rAieKjf.sAiiii i~X 11 1 4 .landscapes- cif nvc:r:, and nriijiiis- 
LSliIS], J2_ 

ihk^-sbih 4 tt»g <c«irr geurlems™ dbr r*re- 

moAid service, grade gb}, nGmj 
Chi*ng-mng ix jjt (plaaes name], 2j» 


Olisng Tzu-ya jf (aenve itrfi c. (1.^.], 4 54 
Oiia.ltg-yin. (xFJ 1 (Kiangsu Rroviitoe), 1-1O 
CJiiang YiLan imng ((J HtJ liOti-duc* C 1v,, N: 
Ts'4n's wife), 4H.~ 

Chi.Ki-shuii ii. 1 1 1 i .Ian d (Kiaji^>u Ptuvincej- J41. 

L.i 

Ch'iao [a ^-ti (*ccive cj. tz-;o - ] jw), 
thuh-ikih if I'prefet:rural eatamlriaricm:', 
Chien-chou i^J-d (S^-chwan PVtsvince], 443 
CJiLeA-k'anfc it.jcft (modern Nankin,c, Kisngsu 
Province), ]3± 

Ch'ien-hsi?n fe If: (Shensi Province), 13J3 
Chien Hsiian (“■ HJi-beftire tJOT'J, J.'.l 

/Yajr Hiauawu, ifl?nii t jacj ;j , ;t r ,, j jr 

A'flJj.n'.'rrTif j^L+.rWf, tij -]-t. - to 

as idLdar-anateuf pointer, iqo. jig -10 
SpatHitif m a» Appif R*an(k x 307, ico 
Wang Hii-ctriA Cr/re, ou, 43^. 

■vGq 

CK'ierv M i ns- 1 i£ (*?rive ra. 1 ajd), 

Ch'ieu-r sng River ((..hejttang Pmvinuc), 

Zj5. zj7 

Ch’ien Ttiaji li (active ca. KjS> a 46 

rhiti ^ C'ajjJi"; “■purpuSc"), L 
Chsh-elicutg ■$. £. fYlkan reign era, 1141 -Gy), 1 Hi; 
(hth-kw H\ Ia T'serving die state'), 

Chih-weng (active early ijrh r.), Metnng Bt- 
iWffa kan- ;(ijj.ii .eriji' Ij Ait, 104. isi-it. tvi-isi 

^ZJliil-yiiati (second YiLin reign era (d tliis 

name, ojj-j 4X), 44k 

Ckih-ynnj $lj? - G04)), Thinriiirtd- 

CSjami:!xr Ewty m Rrgpter tinii CktiiVt SiYipfi, 
IM . , Zig—1,[, rt| 

CItilL-vmLit (r -g (iIE-1,— ii-ti3'!. "apparkion palming" 

(Wof, in --. 4 , ; .Ln 

Pf&yiTtg in the i'nl&ce (ianden (unidentified 
anisr). zus mt, ajjG 

■vij.u Cnow"; “the ptEseot") J h 

Chm, DtiIe Wen td 7 ~ (Ch utlj(.-etll, I. 

GiS &.c.), nji. See ttii&: Duke Wen efthin F-r- 
eoveriTig Hii Si tilt 

Chili Ch'u-shih (ajeri^x lace 3tch c,), 3.75rarf 

Ihi Kiftgi affltiL 33 ti-4t, t 4 J - A r 
Chin dynasty ^-.-W (1115-1734; JnrrJien Chin), -;iij , 

toS. 1 rk-J. 3K7 . <15, l '?f ■ 7-14 
eal hgiaphy uf, 4-6 

I ill] of, 3 7 g, 41 6 
HMao-tsiings treaiy with, z ^2 
Kao-tsitAg’s ptM tieary wiih. 1M1 inu, ziG. 747 
map nf. [tj 4 . 

painting in, iSTi IMj iils J1M1 liZ 

BudcUiiit piloting, ur- 
Taoism in, 

Thtee Religions in, 577 

fefiAk t The (roUat Lolut}, jyGrajfi 

chm-zhih clk-Jr (“ptEsattct! SLltCiSai ’) Li.jmin, ; :ti'-.: ii. 
■S3. 44. 57, SS. ti.1, 143 . 17*1 
in Southern Song. 4t:z 
in Yltan, 44711; 

chin-ihih-haeh ■;ft-.X (j L (“dtt study of [scripts in- 
setLl-Kid in] Jiietal and stone"), t^n-4o 
Chin Ta^hou . S'r^Chin flh'u-shih 
Ch'tn 4 - (Chew feuekl sratfl), ivG, ^rm Tnr 
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Cb'hi, firsL Emperor of i Ll *46-240 n.t;,), 

m. 

Ch'in dyuairy-f-Jfl {ij[-h>6 ilc.}. 

CJE^JopLe cvf vessels nf t I p> 

“heimics" «f, zdl-■ fi 4. 

“seal" (cksmn) .script cif, [2^ 

Ch'in-lfUing wang (King nf Ch'Ln,. 3 Eking 

cif Hell |, 3750 m 

Chin Knui Ui 

Oi'in-tsung {Sudtg etopwer, i, 1E2 5-J7. died 
lid]], 

thing Jifc(' J rrverertw"), 50 

Clli ng-choni +1] {Hopd Province)* |K~? 

Ching Haa (active ca. St?o—C sl. Sj, lij- 

4 ) 9 ^ 43 S» m 

[hcorj. 1 lif Ili : 1 -lL i.up .:ij paining -of, ?i>-~ 7, 71 
Chirtg-ihjJi-stu ft JhJf (monasaery near Sung «pi 
cal, Lm-an), 2 i 2 

Chi'IF'V fttCQwf a f f>hf Tr&ntmiiiinn of she Lamp, \ •',! 
Ching-ring (Sung reign era, Lido-d,*). SOS- [ L 
(hing-ying wei -ehth (“pkiLLiJi^ lljl-lj plan¬ 

ning promt: it and pEacc"), 70 
ehmg tf '!"ji Lm.aii emorum"), 7 t* ti a . c; 
thing-ik>n£ ^.ifr rjJieaivf stare"; K rm ociciTuJ 
stare"), ^ 

Gi'ing-chou (Sha riTicng Province), -£j_ 

CH'ing dynasty {1G44 Jyjr) 

■nl]ignp l:v nf, ij.i 
pal I'.rir-K an, 4^2 

Oi'ingrlin^ (Liam illtpciLal irulUsukil- esticerrs 

MmLpjilu!. El-Si. Sd 

ehing-lA ('‘blue-And-green" siyle nnandscapi: 

pairningl, 1:11-4, £ 4 ! 2 i 1E7 — j^ 1 , 4jS 

Ch ing-pi kfl 7^6? bQ ("Pure: and Scdiuied ParjL- 
Lf>ji," libraty-btudiu u! Mi TburL), 477-So,. -Vi [ 
Cb'Lng-yuaiL-Eiu ,(fr 5 LJ& (Sutigi name for Niug-po, 
Chekiang Province), vi7 
Ching^iis. Khm jSl. l£- ft (-ca. tid? - 17-17: 

r, ] 106-1-7}. 377*145. iz^i 4 ] ^. 4.70 
On ill'll Mountain (near Kud-cbi, 

5 . 1 i«kinng Piwinoci, m 

Chiu Qi’u-chi (n^S-JlI?)* \ 77»4 h ' 17 m 

Ch'iu Yuan itat (1247-after ] 317>, 

Qw-jlll Chu-shik 4 See Ei Chinn 

rj^T-Erj tr f H TrH (“curving texni™ sirtAeO. ios 

Cbnn, Diiki' (if .= 1 ] -jiS faarr.'g: ] Ecb c. E-.C.J, 2 lS — 
±0. i'jjl 

Chau Chi-di'iUEg d 1 ■jf- i*;[[-v£- krt i zth c,}, 14]. 
Am of she Lob# mi, w-ti . Ml 
Ft hf Lofwni Cmrng ifv Kwcr, m, ^7 

i-ij &wrug Owi" J Sckm m , 167, zda 
fjrfuiHt Leacir^ Their Moan lain Retreat . li?? 
Lohons Pulling the Lyti- mid d Eiriidv ,7, 3df>. 
Ldhtim Sttving -iduis ilf HtU, iSli, 33 d- 
ieJiiirzr Vjfft'i'.nj a Ki-nlefill, 522 x 521 
j’jririiim VilTL'i^ .in image a/ ihe Rwtidha 
Amttibha. j4V-4 7t 1.41 

i’.c.M'ii Watibirtg 4 i'M£. ;dS-6q. 760. 1 ZL 
, 4 #rfiifrf of fist five Thtndrtd The. 3 J-t- 

HS 

Vii'ii-i.ULT jit fm&gf of the While-Rated Knu/i- yi/r 
(by a-iji-irani}, i 4 t r jlH 

CIipu dyr»i:c^' ra j.H (ci. J04S~i5d £.0.). JO 


rirua] feasr in, 1 yT? 

“seal" (ehn&tt) SiripL *f, Jl\, [14 

Chuu fang ,.*] ejrr >{«£[Lvo ta. 7So-ca, Biol 
PttUh-e Ladies Baihistg Chiidrtn, il 11— -‘7. - 15- 
L2i 

fltiaee Laditi Wearix? ! ; lwgi Wfrtt^rf/Jif7, 

IS 

Chou ML ([i3i^ ivj<). iiujJ. jaij 
C hou Pi-ci 0] i hi (nrii-iiod), nm, in 
Chon Hlelj. 0] ifI.S (mc7- io73), m 
Cbou Tiuig-ih'irt^ {iicive Lk 33th c.). 

Pleasures ihe, 1S0-S1. ]So-fi 3 

Chou Wcn-chu (active -w- ^415-75), 3^ ia 

Pt fhe Falser. u-~'?, 14-37, £7n^/ 

Literary Garden ,7 hr, *7 - 

Setvisarr of she Lm Jr Hail, i 4 - j.2. ad ■■ J e . 6 7 in!? 
ChiL-ch: ijf St (Cbtkianj Pioi'LiLLtJ, V) 3 
Chu Hii &--I; (i[i;O-] 10 a), 1 « 7 , 117 
Chu-bsi +t^t (iLEwe ca. Ijwf iit 
Chu Kuiui tKJC {«. gdo-5—rojos], -m. 46, ^nqd 
Chu Ti ?K ^ (ifeid-iym); JiL 

Chu Tau (Ming prince, died ]j8Vi), zM 
Chu-rsn r'sng (WriEtE b Pavilion, -SckilIecEIl 

Suiij paiaec), E^ ISlL i^ttyS 

C 3 m VJ-Lii-'-iiiiiLL (jjiS—133S, [ jLi-cau, 

Mifi^. empetof. r. gS>, J2J. -c-vi --M. 
■itic-i I,I:E| 4 ^ 4 . 4^0 

Chu Yilu-ming (i-jiSi-E^y), [41 

Ch u ft (Chou feudal ssaTe, Hunzrt and Hupei 
prnvinces), i',j. 1 ofc. 19H -'w , m 
Oi u-ohiang '.cj.ni'. (KLinj. Ol^ Efii hitiE 

River, a Ki rsg of Hel Ij. 37s so 

tii ifcfflfl ( 'prix-e-S-sinnal painting/"), 

* 3 - 73 , H 7 -rt 

Ch'u Sui-liang R. 14^ 314. 411 

ChCi'jan fc fj; (active d. 79 -Sl. BZi iJSSt 

43 '. +95 

Chii-iusLj (Kiungs-u Province], ■vj'smS 
Ch'D Titig (accLve ca. imi-ca- roT-o), ^ 
Summer Mountaint, isl S—— R»j, ■1^. »>i. 

i£4 

Ch'u Viian .'S ■‘J: (343 z?S u.t-_> p v::"i -ft, 0 J 7 
ehustn ^ (“icaJ") SCtipE, J 1 J; ll-i,. [y], JTt, ll-t. 43 ?. 

1^41:9, iii <MG' -170 
ohstaH-s-ntu-hsieh it f? % Ciransmining and 

Tran^ferrbg in making copies"), in 

fh van-risen fri* (“trzr.smLsssnn of the npirLt"), tO 
ehita 17 (“vfdurm: ': “’iHTohl"' ) a I IQ 

Cfi'iizn-cheat -^- 4 -sect of Tao-ibfti, 3,77174 5 
Oi'iLan-idiih Tiuiig-ic $7 vi? :'.' : li Set Tiung-le 
Otuang !iu £ (active upS), u:«7.f 
Chuang-ciu (tuadiEionjii dacfs. ca, 56^— 
zSi , 323. 3K7 

Os'ui -kung-tieit ife-.jjlJlK (HaJL of ReifecrfulAess, 
Wonhecn Sung police), 172. iz£ 
rii(ftT-n 3 i¥ «("u HCOmmOU, eiceptinnal genrle 

min"), H 

Cbusig. n:n (h w. I'dLed SII3), 

Qvj:i$; K'uci i 4 H. (legendjt>' denon-quelier), >67- 
3 ^ 7-73 

Chung Kuei’s Eestteiisw (Kung K'aL). m 
Chtttir K tteir Etaww; e.-n she High? of the lamtem 
Letfisuslfievy Hui>, aflH-idg, art, 
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Oiling; Sliaii tiling, (acLivc ca. 7LJ-4L), 

Spiritual Right Surra, 1 26 - ia . ] i-o - jj, ji%. 

m. 369 ujj 

Chtuit. Yu Jfif. ir 1 1 —i iC'l, 34 , an. 119 -id, hi, em 
fbtgCiy of {SitWOTHil R\\\untn<r>l 4 in{ Chi-ohih ), 

1 * 1 ^ ■ 1 - 4.1 ■ 2 P, - ft:, 

Li Kiini-tin* i-all.y,r;pky cn m-ired to- Cur of, 

'W- H"' - 4 ' 

Memorial ( .elebrssnng ss Vsotpry, 314 , 12s . 1 jg, 

» 9 - 4 J 

Memorial on rf.it Amtottwetntni- so Sun Cb'ti&n , 

1 H. 8 IS-. 119 . HO 

Ch'ung-cheng-nrn (Hull nf'cifry Gover¬ 

nance, Norrhcm S*mg palaor), 17-;, L-fi 
Ch'ung erh (Duka Wan of Chin. r. 6t6- 
filH fl.-C.), i-X. See also: Du Set !¥£?] of Chin 
RitliVfJTTlY: Hn Shite 

Gh'ung-ning (Sung reign era, noz-6}., 
civil service, Sit scholar-officials 
Claik, Ktnnerh, 2L 

■iTi'.zj-;rr ttf Filial Piety, The (Gonfucnn lnn>k). 4-i 
ijjzistL of Filial Put}, The I’Li Kung-liri), Li, 46 
64,48, Ji-JML jri, 5^*2, 

[]2L CJ2, IJ.4-J7, 4 E. HI. lofi- 

4. n ? , iiiL i£ki£ij lihiiii ilS 
Cilusff of Putin, The 
description of, i]i 

Southern &IOg illuEtrarsoni of, 114-13, zi6 zs 

f Zlasiir of Poetry, i .ourti]t Odes. Beginning with 

“Wilil Geese " (Ma Hu-ehahi, 210 - is . 212 _ l':--l 
CUoit sftht Way and ef Virtue (j&*-tf thing), a 17 
Clear River, Spring Daw# (Wu Oren), 4?n.. jjn 
"ctcrical 51 (ft) Krl-JJE, lil *44. r^B, iyj, an-::-, .}.■-!-■■ 

Set alio '‘cursive-dcncaL"; "“Tunning cLericil’ 
ClintJy Mountains \ Fmg J Cmsg- i). 4.' 1. 472 - 71 
Cloudy Mountains (Mi Yu-jen), l6s~fcg. [^6-67 
dove (T-iliapcd) texture itrukcs* i'll , t'r'i 
Collection of A*tie a: lustripritm [On-yang Jrlsiul, 1 vj 

Commemorating the Temple of the Western Peak, 

Miiuni Hnn i.riclt:- Entcrii Elan). 3 24 
conaincmoiative portraits, 44. 44-46. 4s- 4 t 
Co Wt;eatwiy if Tip to the Spring mid Autumn An- 
nnft. iZ 

f.cji? inerts cti Calligraphy (H si iis- itung.i, m, m 
“Ctircert nn ilie Steppe" (Wi$ from Eighteen Song) 
ofa Hamad Flute), ill. 11 A 
Gusducian dairies 
definition of, 12Y 

■Set ah w Arwietu: CLum vf Filial Piety; CGuic of 
fhieiiy 

CnnJiicUrusni, 40 

in Hart dyjiwurys Clatrit of Poetry, ?i4--i^ 
as one of Three kdigjmn& in 0*=, sz-- zK r 127 

[■'nriraoism contrair«l to, z^yn/ 
scholar iT::icu..-; and, :ki. jzO. jt-O 
Tu-cheng (“GrcaE SynLllcsas.") of, 

Taoism reco-Jiciied with. 40, 75, ^ 

Ten King* culr and, iii 

See ait# Sfen- CnntiicianLsm 

fjonfuriu! (K'uiig-Ti.ii fL-f; tfl -47? p . ■- . :». & 1 

led, iiO 
on arristie expression, ^ 
vi-PEie erhic of, 41 44 


Gjr)tinwatim of the Hisvcnj ef Painartg, A l.'Lenr. 

Ch'uo), ifii. 17B - 74 
cotninuoos method, ri-r.t, 
coppei cjrhonsre. i<h 
COr-^C r!US fmier. i Hfifn). 121 

Couplet by Ron Yii (Kuanjonsng: fan), zjZ, Is j - 14 
(..auplei from a Poem Han Hung (Li. tsusig; iimh 
2 1 .- 5 . 2t[i 

Couplet on Auiu'tw i>> iLi-Ewincj; hznj, ng -yj. :'.a,g 
Coupler on Pmd Scenery (1 iaao-tE^nig; fan), zyn. 

Cf^b-cW hrandies, H J 4 - 97 , 41 '- 4 SH 1 . 4^0, 42.4, 

44^, 

C!r L iLifr,'ji Pino C'S'ia C^L-en), 446. j.4'*’ - 44 
Crows and Bare Trees in WSnfiT (eUiidcitlilieid anise , 
ibi), jOl, .401 

Crtrvi in Wittuy Ttet> (Lo Qiih-eJi'uan), tt, 

402 - 4 . 4oy. Hi 

Cultural order. See: tven 

"curelwif F (“[rntst"; ti a o'; scrips, 3 Mi 2Jii loix 

mi. dici. 4ic. 4ti. Jir rftu “cutsivc-dcricaTi 
TunJiinj-eujaLve"; “'mid. eitrs-iMt" 

‘ounivc detieal' (iiltv-ii) utjp[> ijfj 220 
"'CiiLEing an Ax Handle* (ode), uR 
curEtng Eexoiire itira-ke? (eho s'a ithhJ, soj 


Der.ncM-Qudfcr Chung K'uei Giving Hit Siitfr Away 
in .itfirjTjrf^ [Yen Keng}. iti? • lLL 161 71 
demons, m 

nfevil.^ed racks, ^ 94 07 . 4 * 0 . -419 
aVurj7icr {Jiiiiuknl Lcr:n Jur 1™"), ieii). 2 io, 172 
dksam {-SanskrlE term for 4 med iraTion 1 *, see Ch'a n), 

vio 

i.jfj'iM HJJi'^rrf r I'V^ii'L-rriT^T (h,iun.cn, T"ang), 6u. liL 
i r J(.r. r rfr;r fleih: it.itj 1 (..Soring (.leads [Mi Y r 4-ji':L[, 

<i 4 , L6? 

dsvmarsDn (tummc-tdling.! 1 , 7 ^-'?'. r , i-J i . 1 j^-. -170 

dnts:, JOJ. 4 Sh liiiiiZzdii ±^ii 

469. 47Q, 472, 4?0 t 4?1 

doirjrig and crossing Texcure strokes (tien-tth a tin), 
]Q1 

^Irujir of 0 Burial Memorial for ss Nepbetv (Yesl 
Gheii-ch'Lng), 412, At?, 423 
Dragon Bosri RiyjliU cm Cbitt-ming hike C'WiUC. 

Chen-p'eng), ip< 5 - 97 . 196-97, 4 2S i? e? 

Dragon Fine C* , u L-o-IL), 47s. 47 <j 
D ragon-'i'iger Mouniain {Kiangsi fTowntc), < 66 , 
3^2, i^n, 4211: jESj ±Z1 
d rage n.s 

ima^ntTi uF hursesi coirlpared (r> images. *J. 2 

magical painting of, 1^2—67. ld(i-d 7 
pine Ltees as cmbodiirieiirs of. yyh 
drapeiy tecSmupira 

of L.L Kuiig iiu, iSj 64— 6s, O-i - ^41 IJ-ft. 2j? . S(?7 
iLuddirig-diniJ-and-turitimg-wjucr pattern, 
i®Z 

Duke Uf'e»4 ; i of Chin Recovering His Ssase (Ij T'aujtl, 
iqs- ir:«, tofi and , zjiv. i£i 
Dwelling Among Water and Bumhim (Nl 1 sail), 
3OOJT44 

Dwelling in the Cfi'irtg-pieH Mcmytsmra (Vang 


? iK 
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-MfJIgj, 4 & 3 -fe. 4^3 

OiA filing in the Fu-ik'stn Mtutniaim (Huang Kuisg- 

W3ng) p 444-4k ±di dll 

Dwelling i7i ihf Lsmg-mittt Moitftlttins (Li Kung- 
liit)> ISO, HI 


Fatty StMTiv ft« ikt flinrr (Chao K.mj, mS, tQ<> 
fir rty Spring (K|ip Hsi), £. Ok jry 
Fastcm Oldu dynasty r ^L )J] Jfl ( 77 L-ijd B.C.) 

Duke Wen of Chi n Lti, i-os-qCI 

Slant Dntmit EJJ, UO. ]fl. 1U, a 20-1 [ 

Eastern Han dynasty jjtiiUfl at-r-tjj 
clerica) (li) script of, 
dice- artists in> n. 

(tying (faff {sfuSprijnf- umdenrjFfd arri.st'l, cj^ jj 
Li::y Wen-chi'? ahducnren :i:kL recuin during, 

; 4 i'.. i i'n . -IQif-iu. —ID. 2ii . an-IS 
i;£-]e nibbing tram, a_|s£ 
ilonc rclieft c-J. Ed , a 4 . 45 — ii 
tucnb lilc in. 92. 

“Extern Hills" aaH 

Eastern Tim dynasty £-■$& (> 17 - 4*&} 
calligraphy of, 31 L £Ji, iii ^±u 43.1. 43? 
Hsish K un of, 4'.ri 
T'an Cb’ierc and r its: :7 
comb relieffcom, jo j 3 
Forbad. Wnlfrjm, ikim 

fifrrfi; 771 \tjjter Reeds (unidentified uliiL; fajsJs. 259 . 

i£i 

£ rj.tr Vjerc'j' oj the Hiitta and fiiiaag F)i>en (Hsm 

find), I2Z 

iSrVw Vitws tf dv fltiaa iriffj 1 Hsiang fljim (Wing 
3 [ung>. ;~ 7 . it7 

iiighisfif Songs pf a .\ r 77 mad Hate: The Sttiry oi Lady 
Wen thi (gnicIcnriFinl artists). -IOC— 14 . 94 0 , 

u 1 j[Tj it . 4 fe 4 

“Elegant GatSicjirag j: Jadt Mountain (.Yang Wei- 
cheis). 4-5 O 
Eh Lib, Murk, IOItJ^ 
emblem (hiiattgJr 7&-?7 
Empefor 

cem-P?nr:.mtin of power in, 
rcnmnsirirlaii -with, J4~ iZi ^ ■ li-i - 6s 
inuriflie to Heaven by, 50-54. jg 
^ ben of I[eaven. 50-51-. ll 
Umptr&r Cktw-mtfg Vitufing ftwito«f f>t 

I’uncy Pavilion (umdenrifiecL inist), ]?s. |23 

Entfxrar Hustm smngi FSigks So Shit {unidcntiJicd 
an ml. i& - U, 1? - m , 107 
Empty PM'HiiMi in d Pint GhrtV i Nil [san), -lE ;. -S^X 
'Encampment by aScceam' 1 ' (sung Fmm Eighteen 
Snngi of a Namad Finis), ill, z 1 < 

enc^'dnpevlia. N(nTbcc;i 5 'jaL^.. 

Enjoying tbt Wifdmusi m tin 0 *wt {Ni 

TsanX 2 i 0602 . 177 -?^ 4 7 - 9 - 79 . 
MiJlsbitejimenC:. 771. 7^7. itii 
Cradua] v%. Sudden. ^4->. m 
'Rssaycw Fund a m entail" (Pm-iun, On-yang Hint}, 

131 

fruy nn Crtnerzi Yiith £(Wang Hui-chillV rj.i. 117 - 
aq- tiL tili 


Enmtwif Crittrii /of rht Judgmtni of Anttquiiiti 
ClVno Chao). ;lij■■ 30 

hiyiting in lilt SpriTig Hiifo I i_n: ilunr itii:J arU-C; 
fan), 396, n>e 

kivning Sun, The (,Ma Lm) t IpB . IQ 9 
eiHiminaeiani, niipLiid. 4]^ 6Snirp' liL 3 ^ 9 -MJj, 

41-13 

Yiiiis diwuptinill of, ; I01^ »117"/ 

Stc ah&: tbiH-ibib i"pr«enrcd scholar") euminj- 

lion 

escile 

E Luang T'in§-ch ien In, 4s 
S« Shih in, EiL Lii. I 1 
^ftir.g Shell's puinLing ui. QE-301, l£Ll 
See aim roduse idiulalS 
ExpenenteS in Fainting (Kuo Jo-Jl£Uj> 


fa it (‘'method 1 
Ea-sltcn (acsive StN c ). ia 
ftf-iU itj®. ("pjigLlUrCiry syrrems"), lil 
Fan Oi'eng-ta (]Elri — II?j!», CiklopIlOJl ®1l 

Eubej~ 77 T7171 i Lodge as M&iuil Ehl-iai, 149. nr- 
SJ. if4. Mi 

Rul Osung-yeti l;. 'F if- (?? 9 -ic> 5 s), 12 a 
Fan ECiiui: it% laccLve ca- 990-1070), jit, 

107 , 2 J 7 h iSi. 479, Jii! ■;o-j 
Lindieape in sbt Siyk <?f Fan K'mn (unidenrffeed 
artist).. 9Q-tcn ■ no;- rp.j 
7Lrivifcj- Am7>ng Sirtmni and iAaumaats T H^, St_, 
St, jOI. jbe 

Fiiig Kuu-ciunt (jJ.L 9 j'lO-tJ 7 ^)i ^71 

Fang Ti'eutft-li J {, (ea. ijot-aftef tjy-B). i2i 

CioTidp Muiinldinu 471 , 477- 71 
“htrtwdl, The" {song from. Eifhittn of a 

Nowad Ftuty, ul ns; 

Fsrtwtil fa a Smum on a Clear Elay (Ch.jo Yiian), 

farewdl painting. 4 iii 

Feast ,pf tiie i.abiini (Chmi OiL-cb'ang), '..11 41 , U ; 
Fai-cb'ing (accive ca. 11U. 4 is 

Fcn-niiig. (Kiangsi Province) k i_& 

firtg Jfi. [folk songs). irj. 

Feng-hsien cave temple +£7^ (Lung-men. 

Hniinn Province), u^i- life 
Feng P’liig. t^-f- (ca. 9601 -lOJOs), aq 
fenp-dnii (^COftilfiLy), i^s, A$$h 42 

FctigTio (died 954 }* HZ 

Fcrghacia (motlern ‘Jadilhikisran.1 
horses of, k JS 
comb sile oF, k 
ngoto painting 
Chin, 121, j^ii Jib ill 

K1.3 K'^l-cbLh nn, 5W*iJJ 

l.i Kung Liii'.s ijinovarinni in, Ou-fit, Ja — £-s . ggj 

in rnusianicntul JuiL'diLapc painl islg, lii 

iouthom Sung,, tofi . 107 

T^ang, 7 1 - 3 tt, 11-is . ^Sk tk jai, mi 

Yiian. m-ii. 

Firubtt and ftamfaw (Hui-csungl. 173. 1S7?. Hi, 

1 S 7 —Mn, ;qH, yi7 

Fiih at Flay (Chao FOn-ih.sinng’1, 1 H 4 Se, 1 H 
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"Fish N«*" (ode), Hi 

Fifktrman by ii Hfi inded Rani: (Wil Osenj, too. 

w' a 

Fnirerinsn by s \Fhndeii Bank, after Wu C.^fnr (YsU> 
Shorn}, 4 ^u, 47 4 

r _ lvri-vrii'.1! 1 ciI Missy Breakers. See Chaise. Olih-Jwj 
“Fiiliernian Soup" (Cbut'i^. Llnk-hcil, af-0 

Fuhirmxxi Ledge nt Mount Hsi-iai (Li ChldlK 
UK-S6. HQ-ff, K7- 2V2, -IfO 
“Fishes astd Dragani" (eiSay.! 1 , iM 
Five- Dynasties -5- r-, ( 307 — 

■CijJ [ of die underworld in, jti 

kmd-SOape piinirijif: in .■‘i. • s 
Ou^yang Hi in's history wt, jJ6 — 17 
Fm Hundred Lottani (id of i~i:~i paintings), 

i&L 1?1 ► LZii i^Is 1-12 — 13. 444-. HT. 

iiL iff 1 3$h l5i 

UL JafKlll, 

Fti# Lolumi Cmiittg (Ft fer (Chou Chi-oh'ang, 
liiiHZ 

/■(ot Old Mtn of Sut-yang (unidentified artist), 44 
4^. ii 

Five Tribute Horiei I'LL Kung-liij). 47-eQ.. Ci. 64. 
l!?». W . 4H- 

“Bickiitg and kitking" (i'iae-t'i), 1 t 0 , -- ;o, :;-i. 17 s 
fldwttLng I'kijiiJ-. Set plums 
Fleam (Lli Ching-tu), 487, £83 

Ha ne (.sculpture; uuicldiiilxxi an in I, L 4 , jj 
flyi ng tvhite tedinitpig tsF caliisirjjhky,. 41 6 . -lJ" 1 - 

fnnn -ItkeriEjif ibrrry-siid.-. 6c. liq, jOS 

fnrtunc-ldLing (divination), 7& - 77:. -H4, 44^, 47T> 
Four Ansidofti from (Ft Lift t/fWltg Hii-tbib 
fChuu Merig-tLi), all — IM, — 

Four Great YiLui Masters, 4-14. in 6 

four sc-aso-Jts 

Kuo- Hsi on pirnting of 23 
Liao wdl pii ntings of, K?—K t. S4 
lii,s Sung-n:en s pimtinjp cif, 100 - 12 , □ ! ■ 2QC-. 
zve 

Four jnkxis of SuolLuv'--, ats 1 ) 

Four Vitm of the Fteutering Ft urn (Yang. Wu-diiu). 
iSLzMt.m 

Fragrant Smw m tfrwtn Bridge lAfting Miejil, 744 . 

fll-ch'iin MounT-’-ms (Gkcbnng IWiiia), 

445, 444 -47. MS 

fli-ksi flegendaiy iiuIluk Illiu). 2p8. Ity 1 } 

fii-Fu Ht -jt rectum [o chepast"), H4 
Tu L J L Lioch.—jc3@3->. 

/L-jPJ ft'un ("jh cut' [imuji! jtPUikca^ TE 1. 

iM. -iQ7. . 1^1 22* Al. .-aOl, jjQ[. *-V. 

Fii'-wicn I.ibiary (SouLlicrn Suii){ pdl-ik.'ci> 

J&7. !3fi±2ii 197- SM 
l i:Lur:iri’. JJ 


gardens 

utciciic traslifion of t ^2 
tMWBrn Tsin mmn- rebcf dcpccung. 4 J . 44 
111.I£JC LIMH lH: (Hui L'iIJL j 1 'L I. Jiiriia 
painting uJ 


in nnncculijstic TcpmcnLafioilri Li 
T'aiij foipitiJ), S»-4l. ^Q-41 ■ 71-7-1, 21: 21 
putter ■wiillcn fof, 22t 74 
thuuiajtdi of toni of rofki shipped for, [23 
Gendin Klu:i. oft- Ldsi n yf'l ii? Khan 
gtomajLiv k(A 

Gtiosi Feiiif'd (Kud-chtcKSi HL jy+^E- 3 

gluj^CS, hungrj--, L^i 

Ctibhim fLzrdmg an Egret j Nat LunidmliCio! ir(Ls[; 

fan], 4 ^ 4 . j ftf, 

L-rolddEi Gtrdk, the, 2.77 

iromFridi, £. Fi.. !& 

guuiuni:? line (hts-ktt yu-att}-, ^2 

Grand Cjjial, ij, ill J±L -i-i 1 ■ -44? 

Gcand Gijum.dllor (chief mirtisr^r), ^ 74 -v.-, ii 
'gras-s" ("cmrpvis’; Udii) script, |iii 1^9»- la?. 
E4i, jjii. 4 . 7 U- 4.7 1 . See ala “ctitsive dccical I 
J runn.ing.'04r3Lve n ; 'vnld. eufitve-" 1 
■OrejT GktJU ‘"djati.siy," j. 41 . 

CrrcLI Learning nit-ftititf)}, 21 
Gf«Jt Jit 

a 'imiiacioji. of narure," ^ 

namralis-jn in, m 

nvolurmnniy “awakening'’ in, fr-7. ]i 
(j r-rfnheig, Ijemcn:, lOniMir,', ij 
{greeting Friends SI the Pint Pilvlhon I'ft'an^ Vtian), 

4li'li- 4 ti 1 

t7rcc.nu and Hvtiti (GJli® MfJlD.-hu Chao Yung; 
CfL» Un), 4 U->f’. -W-3A 


Hairiung (acravE- ca. il-JL), l3i. zis j 

Hai'ycn (Chukiing ProvinceJ.. 161 
Ha!n;ui Island LiL 

Han Ch’i i^nY (JOQK-1Q77L. <Z 
Hart Chu I'-Kcive ci. nip-iGL 101 , if(!-<:■? 
Lkn dyrusry frl ( t.c;.-*.i 3 , ;.ao>. it 
iMRlboownring slips of, iii 140 - S 74 
CLiJfie nf Filial Piety, Tire, in, 4 :: 

“denca L" (h) Jictipt of. i2 i. : i4. I4S, ■ 470. 

c:>i:ii:icjtiu.~,Liivc porEtaics 3n. jjj -t i- l 6 
rdij'.iun in, '• 1 ; 

Set site Eistfin I tan dynaayi W«rrm Min 
th'rasEy 

Man J Eudfig &■'■>. S t~i .\— ^t!-. 

Hin Hung id 1 -H (active ca. rtifi-SO) r iiK 

Han Kao (ad i>c- ia.. 7.il- S'$L jVj'tOji;-S'k'ii/tif 

FKiftf, Tj, [ 4 - 11 . 16 - 57 , H. iL 4J4. ±il 
I Ian-lin Academy (Han-hn College; 

Nirional UniviM^iTy), c^Hi L 2 L Mlk 4 ii_ 

Han Yu ly (,H - 8 ± 4 )» iL U 2 . J^- 0 . 4 If 

hatuLscmlk, ilcM.rijMiori (dj 87 — ]g 

] {most -ciiou Set Hangchow 
1 [angchow 'I.Cb-E-kiang hovincs), jin, 4 : 7 . mi 
K jTil Turfwrw’ Siclcmg ot", ±y 
See oho U r. -■an 

WiTrr^L-4iiirL- Fore itl Moonlight. 7Ft (Li Isung; fan], 
147. 15-5 
Heaven 

ASt^r <>F, fiijntit 

..■.Tip.; rc.r as Son of, 44 
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imperial sacrifice rn. u- 
Mardstw of, ^ 56 
unity of man and. 7^ 
heavenly horses (t refl-Jtrrf} h 
Hell, Ten EGngs Cif, =812 — .i=i. H4-41. J7JW 
hemp-fiber Iciiture Stroke* fp'hWd U»»). SZs 
i31i4U. 444 -AS 45^ 43«l. 4lf. 4l!> 
4'57’ iZZi dZiz 4^Zi ±Mx Ail 
isiw 1? £'il 1''hciniijinji texture stiuko ) ; . IDS 
rls7in;ri2re bj a Prnr-Covertd Birtff (Ycfl Ji- li-yll, 
lail), 1*7-jg, 1J2 

J h.LcmLtapc Ify the siv. (tiAnf-fhott), i£i 
liLxagEUi’rti, 76—77 

fibL-ory, Chineie vt Western views of. ^ 

Hiswrj sftht Five Dymsdn (Qu-yang Hdu). ti6- 
IZ 

Ho-chung >J" ^ I.Sh:in..i Province), Ike. 
Hurdiiit^-kiu^ : v ~ h-vV If c rive ca 379-1-57 d-CJ. 
4i2 

Hu Wii-Jcur 17.4 it (modem scholar), 4 ^ 

Ho-yang "rlf# (Honan feewincc), 14 a 
Hedy fonraitr of she Three Religions UuLibin^i 

Snuciurn Sung), U7- nfl 
Honan. Province: frrtp* 

Olcjsjj, feudal itait iii, icj. ]Q 7 i tgS'-'j jj 
Lung-men caves in„ ii, i^o-. no. 374 ? 
Moant Sung, in, 348 

5-li.in I in Temple in, yj - 4 -i 
Surs£ fcida] s-tabt in, J■qfl, mi -47. ?Q7 
Hopei PruviiJCt 'i'rj"Jt^S" 

Hsiiisg-t'iflg-shaji in, id 
['si-hang Mountain? in, ziL dZZ 
hculiiontaJ [emu re smites {htn&tfwf Hit 
heuse-teerh rev™re srmfcei, 4:11 
hrnsw 

bronze statue, rj 
carving of, [L i£ 
feighaiw., i, [« 
paisiTingi of 

Cbm, iSa -U7- rjz-^y, 4 J C 4 c? 

Nnniicrn Sung, 17 4 ^. 64 . fU . 391 
Southern Huii^, l&G . 1.07 
Tjji^, JL it-71, [g-i7, ili 
Tu Fu on, 12 

Ydan : . i 3 2 - . -tta-n. 4 ^i $-37 
fio-st mouiwiin {hoji? pesi}, £L 3iS S'?, * 10-41 
Hoil chi .15 "K. ! legendary ancestor of C.liuu dy- 

iijiri'i mythical cnigiruror of agriculture}, a'- 
SE 

lisi-chin Chtt-ifub dsdbkkb imistakcn lume), 

375 raj# 

Hn-Hsia mbic ft % I$1 ( 10 ^ 6 - 31 . 17 ) 

c-Jlif^aphic tub&ings htSd by. 3?^ 1 ^ 7-314 
fa£l of h 122 
maps of, ±Sll lit 
Sung trihure to, lici 

Hii sai McvtJitairu ft f.di (diddling. Pruvifiee}, 
j.tfi-4-g. ajQ=Sli ^o- 
Hiii Kuei £-t {active ca, aoz 

Mottnuw Mjirbfi era C&4n : ng Min, 2 ,-rf, , xrr. 

* 7%-79 

i'rriMJtit jtirJ Afoiintei'ju, fhiTe jinA Reboots, i.74 - 

75 ■ ^ 77 


Wntdm'tpi Laktshart (fan}, J-^n-Si, jJz 
11 sii Wen-yen S_ X J$ (active ca. ijfis], 3O1 
H-5W Yung M_ fli-{acttve secnsid half 14th c.} 
fVj’jicf ofTtng Piir-vi'jGn, The, 3 -ti^ 
k^ilinrc-’ Pjeilioir, The, V-v- - 1I.O1, ujS . 400—401, 
4LL 

hytang $. ('tmblem H ), 76-77 
Hiiaaig Kira (Munan Province) Set Hsiao 
and Hsiang livers 

Hliang-fang-shan 18 -^dl (Haspri PmrvLnce), 
Hsiang-yang JLr| (Hupei IVovince), m -s.[ 

H^iaci and Hsiing rivers ,Xi ^ dfl S1 | H j 1,^:1 Prov¬ 
ince), iJij, . ice eJzrr Vicwi of the 
Hnao tend Huang Riz-vtz- 

Huai.' and Hsiang Rii-W: The (Turi^ Yilarv}, i ;o. j ■; 1 
hsieta A'ji (“smiD regular") script, 3^1 Hj 1M1 
*7 ■ 1ZJ14 '4 ° -41 

Hsiao r.iung -^*3]? iiiuR|; emperor. Illy —[194; 

L. It6z-Ej}, A ’O 

j.-, adopted kiii of hiiu Liurij,;. i •'. 

bruili.,Liukus of h tJI -13 

CtitNHl/iill rW Cdh'HtjJpbr. sin 211 

Cjtrji/fi qh fond Sivnri? (ftn), tjo. jji -ti 

fainting Acidemy under, ^7- -64 

poem on Ausajeaning Undar a ThatcixJ Aaming, 

130 , mi 

uc-aty with tJiin 

Eisidi Ho t(f (aedvf ca. 479-roz). ^ ict 

hdfh-i (“writing ideas' 1 }. 

Hsieh K'un stt^v |zSn■■ jz?,}. 43S 

Hs-ich Po- II if fe -tl (active ca- a 353J- 43 1 tt 

h»eh-yhtnf Sf d; (“painting from lrfc n ) r tKa 

Hsieh Yu-rtl $*t Hsieh K'un 

Hsien ( Uhj^c of Chan, l 67/^ 651 &.cL) r c^C. 

Hsieji-yd 5 Jni (a- iij7- i.vcn), 3^1 

Isiugrr:]iliy oJ, 437 —tS 
Song of she Stttu Dfiftm, tifl -:io ■ -izc— ti 
htin (“mind''), 75-70 
hiittg flj (“iKlietypes of physics! formi''}, 21 
hiing ii ( K ninning v | script, rzt, izs. tiH -IQ. t 44 ■ 

I45n EiZl ’ Li °' M 3 . M-. 41 a.- 14 . -I i-4 

ftfirig Hftaa r eng fT.^J tff ("munlc rravd Ir'i^ Oil 
foot 1 "), 167 

hsmg-ii Ctuiming-cktical'') script, t' 6 , 417. 

417. iii 

Him;-'!* tfjfa i “form-tj^eneM"), ^ Sa, mi, s 
kung tiao -fj ^ (“running-cuEsive'; SCnpt, IjJ 
Hsiu rung if--(AidlVre-j Pt-DvliLLc!’-. -ill 
jtjru-i^flg' ('self-cultivation' 1 }, 40, 7^, rj^ 
Hsiuris-siu lady W'«i-chi,‘v abditciinn hy r 

in?-, rut- inu- J 4 , ito. 33 r . ZLV- nr 

Hsu Chi.fi -^ 40 . (Hiu Ju-riui 97 - I Ldi). j -VJ 
Hsu chciu 13 ? 3d (Kian^iu Ptoviitce). 1^ 

Hsu Hw Hr‘£ (died before ?7y}. 370 
Haii )u-ulu ( 1 i:ii Chib; 07 -]i$g), a-in 

Hsu Kuang-nmg jt-tt ( aciivie ca. 1137). uyraj'i 
Hsu Pen (died JUJCi ^o)- ri 6 o, 469 
Hsii Yu ■£}-[£ (aJLtiejLt recluse-), j 
HseLih % JE> (Chou king, c. 827-781 r-c.). 
HsUan-ho tf 3 (Sung rrign era, 1119-33}, jJLt 
Hsiian-fo Album of fareptivt Viewing. liZ, 
HsilaJl-ho-Tieti S+sJfir (Hall of SpreatLing Har- 
mnny, Northern Sung palaoej, n 6 , L .'6 
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Hsua-iL-miao-kuan ft. iTitnil (jfJtl pic,. Wcll- 
thuu, ChekiaiL^; Province), .170 
E i suna -Li 'Jf -fr I Han emperor, l. 74-49 lh~.I. ±1 
HiQail-tSJilg ■£-& (gOi-CSq), } 7 W 4 ! 

Hsiian-EHITlrg 'yff. (T'ang cmpKrar. c, 711 56), 33, 
E 5 : t!ii 

CJmdt of FHtill Piety, The , edition, .30 
rr.crdci.EL 3 tunsuL of, Ifj i£i 2 JL 
HsiiajL-yu-nLen "if Cl (Gate Oil ji[_■;-L' xcL i 1 ill. ISScSS- 

m[r_ NcrLhrrjL Sung palace), ]?<[ 
hiUn-Strutr [Lowly military inspector), J76"J7 
Stu ■& ritual vesd (Warring States). tj. ij. 

I [u Shlb il (iSgi-15ft). 574 n J 
Hu Wff-jfting (died mz 

haa JL C t O pilur"; “ pti-ming,"), tjj. 

Hua-dii \t f (“The Record of [Kuo Hsi'aJ Faiiu- 
in( 5 '}, ajAjl 

Hua-ehlieh tife ("Methods of Fainting 1 '), 1170/1 
Hi .a-. t* ("Jdeis in 1 ‘ajnting’}., njti}a 
1 lui-kc* ■-:■ j !■ - i ("Maces on the Painting.: 

|of Kuo Hei]'}, Hynjz 
Huji-t'L jfrfi (‘“TcipLLS of Painting"), Lifnjl 
Hua- t'ing •(£ Jf-. See Shanghai 
Hua-yen mJlu:>I ciCBdcid kis-ln i- . 4 r 
Huaa-su jl± (727-7*5) 

Awtthtiogwphicat Pssay. E 4 S , nO- s2. a s a, 3 1'a 
tin g.soZ calligraphy, : i s 2 
Huais-eha-tung (“Gave of' [lit Rclui lung 

Park" Kuei-lin, Kiwangsi Ftovince), 163, 1R4 
Hjuartg^dlidi la-chung Ittl Jlg-dlll iL-tf A ^'yZ-±^ . 

Stt Se-Jiggc (Ylkra pfinoess) 

HiLing-chou ■frfll (Hopei Province), saL Mi 
Huang-bo-dun-cil'ian irWang Mcng 

E Luang Etnuig-WHiig $kh 

biography uf, j.14 

Dwelling in- theFu-thtiti Matmwitu, 1 -i-i - ;i . 

44 $, J &1 

“Secrets of Uiulsupt [-jinTing,' 444 - 45 

Huang, Ray (Huang Jlcn-jHi, ), ica.>criV 

Huailg-ri W tft | Yellow Emperor, legendary ruler). 

SL US 

Huang T'lngchim £- ([O4J-[J05), 'di-. til-. 

JL», Ji£ii£i 22 . Li tQl, -Itlj-IO 

BiogrjpMe? of Litn P& titui Un Hsiavg-ju r 81 a ■ 

I..^- 49 - r-^n-'ii- til . m 

biography of, l.lt a: 

Stroll for Clljiing Th -l'u ng, J 44 -. 14 .V iMZt Mi m 

Huang Frung-tao- ■jt'rt;"ii (uLLivC CLL Elio), ifrfjjf 
Hum, n-lq. u-\l 

Hmuig Tufi-diung it'ifc.’l’ (*tivr rjsj|j, i!!i 
Hui-in-ytin ,.& < E^inirihur mcinamery sonth- 

wiesr of Nang pn. iJiEkiaiig Provinjock Ui- 4 ? 

E~T|lU raeng 

Hni-hung ^^7 (Sung tmptjor, roJz-iijyi 

r. ram- r- iyh ftmsb Lii ilL i£L 

114, ilij. 

hiid aiuL-flciwcr paindn^L by . J.' I , L 7 -I . ]? 7 . 1S0- 
^ ■ L! '. -■ 

taJJisjaphif ir> 3 c of, 

trj Cfiil/frtphy, rjr, ajc 

COnsijrucU'On: and. IntrLvnU of, 174 - ^6 47 

iiiZ. 


Ftnefsa jnd 172, iSo-gi , jg? -gd jgS, 

Kao-rssingi preface to wriiingi of, iiy, mi. 
m1iR.1L remain: nf, sent mmch, m,-:, :r>.;i 
Pjantsng Academy oL l 02— 3,. J7d. 1 1 —•'■‘0. iK2. 
116. 127, 264 

Pjjfuiiig Academy under, 2^. 2S~-^- m ji- 
jHofesiixMuk promo Ltd ro subolar-officiaJ-F by, 

]7?. t~B—T'j 

many wieh Chin by. 747 

we^koOM of n.ik of, L7-| 

Hi 1 ii.ir. EVavince **-*- 
ajiti-YiLan rebdLiaiL m, 44 S 
See .illc- I J'.iit: and ] Il,;iii:; ILVetii Tji le.-l inil. lotko 
H«iik£ Mai i^rJi (rrn-iMi), colophon no 

Fiilttmait'i Lodgr he i J rf( 3 unr Hfmi. la 1 ?, m 
hungry ghosis. 3^7, ^ 

liwififig find Hitevfstjag Scenes (bomb elIl; t.xMcr:i 
H^n), 71 7J. J± 
hunting paLibtLnpi, jj — ^4. jl- 

Hupei Pnivinitc . anti-Yikih rebrilion in, m 


i (“idei r ; “inEcnt"), Oil 
L clang (Baoh at Ghtinj^tiJ, ^ 7^ 

1 -J.hrrrg tat Cidcu iLnt 1 , "images- 1 }, iii 
|-Jusir,£ Ji-K" (Kiaogsu Pbovinecj*, 4 .u 
j Suing duel? then ilft} P( (‘"ipiriL bej’ijjtd physi¬ 
cal kk-L'ILLli' (, i 

r-.Tirr! ij R ("telien'e: iabjetli‘\ JJJ 7 
i-jCVfj it A (■'■uiutajiiinelcd painters "), jii 23 

i Recently RtttiVtd Yaw? item . . . (Wang Hsi- 
chih) t 4*±. ±27 

i-shaji L-ning — J-i—idied eji?), iii 

]-shno (afthre lare 3-irh, cl), 14 . 4 . Mi 

f-fasi htuiu-wu til 4ti ¥■'-,& (' nbiLrvi ilj chiri^, Lil 
rcims nF rJ'.Li^ys"), 

LYwg (:tr[e) r Lil 

"idea" tk dl 

“idea s-iiit' (Tcbmg), £1 

il 3 us-ion, in Weatem a,nd Chinwi: pjinnng, 4. ^ 

SUuf tTGled Arc>?£E&ii}gy (calalogue; Li K an u.-.i (1!', 112 
.''ii'iurnrliTLf CcUillagite n/'Arrtjcfititits iii fht !hiMt\-h~? 
Palate, Mi Mi 

lllmtniiion tv the Runs eftitt Lav' (Fa-bm cfungi 
(.unidentified artist), ic:i ■ 104 
ffltiftraiigrtf ef pleating <ind Weaving, rlj 
ttftniprwi f-P i Tiwg.fun Appearing at the him-fnng 
Pavilion (unldenttficd artisti fan.), 7 ^2-01, 

iimnuElali 

V. Lsike Tgng c'mg, 102 ms 
m-ilackire green juLDCLited witJi. ]Qj 

mountain* U 4 koiT.cs of, 21 

painting erf flight on crane by ewie of, mrt. 4110. 

102 

as saviota of tbe world, iiz 
i r R il.vr Palate (Chou Wem-cbil), ;4 -1-i. S4-1.7 . 
6 ?np 

iodwidiizliburt, jog - Q7. Stt also: tven-jttt 
hik B.imhiat (Li K r.n). 330 m 
“ink plays-' 1 (mo-bii), rgr\ uiti 
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'ink. crace H (ma-thi), 125 

fnimpum fir the Sumet Spring at the Raiatf iff Nine 
Atttwpliihmtm:- (Ou-yang Hsunl. 141. 145 
K incenC (i), 61 

"iron-wire line” {i'ieh Mien). &£_. IMi 4 jH, 
4 ?S 


JaJy M-imiilLui 11. ;C : .0 

JatnhiOft, RjIWBJJIi U1 tir-i 

jmg Vfc (" co yield"), £ 12 . 
fjuiu wsli pamcin^, 2i Zi 

Jm-csauig (Sung emp-erur, r. lOIi— 6 s), (J, 

S 1 

problem i.jj milltuidii to, 

Jcn-riiu^ £1^ (Yuan. emperor, e. ij]i-ie>}, hi. 

179. iqd, jty?- .hi 
J o-fen See Yli-chien 
j ni-eb'eng Shensi Province), joS 
Jun-chow £l {KFangsu Provittoe), ifi*. J45 
J1 l r l r 1 -j: 1 Cbin^cjE-^- 5 « Chin dynaity 


ft (Tegular") sciipT, ivc, iz^ , nH, n v, n4- 

Hi 4*1 

of Chan Meng fij, rt.xu.4i1Q. aai-la 
See aha: hnstit k jj 

K ar-feng rCdr {Hunan FruviriOc}, Ji Set aiiit V'irjL- 
ehing 

K’ang, Prince Efe-S-. See Kao-wung 
K'nng. Sui & it (active early i*ch c.}, 1 N 7 
Karro Toki.ro It'/TT r% I arrive 17 th c.), 1 fj .TzJ 
Ksjuu Province 
Yang Pass in, 2 %.l 
See ssisa Tun-huang 

ECut [4j.jc.)n (Sung dowager empress), J_V Ert \ 
KaoCIti Ti cY ftijtfi- 1174 k gf .>9 
Kao K'u-jning (ca. Eaco-rojj), coA. 109 

kdtt-kn ytt-ssu ift-i'ijlit ("gossamer line 1 ), jij 
Kw-ESUIlg (Sling impsror, rit’yy - i LH7; 
r. 1)17-61.), si li& jtJ, 410 
Chin peace treaty of, iOs. luj , aid, la? 

Chm ptmutt uK I iz - 9\ 
dyrusiic reviva) by. ig;-96. ie-i-es. 17^-77. 
inscripiion on Mr Uffri ef Chin Rtfevenn^ Hu 
State, ;m-7. itn 

Painting Academy under. n6. z-iV— 6i. In K - d6 . 

afrj 

Prefect 10 the Collected Wri/ingt iflimpet® i* Htti- 

tnfjjjj, j.j^. n 4 
Cyjjiirrirj.ir (tan), 116. Z17 
('Jiiatrixj.'r an Fisherm<m Mail). lln — 1 , ■' > H 
Qujfnrin' tin Heavenly Mvantain I'mtl, ai3-1l. .120 
retirement nf, lifj. il<- )j. 217-lS 
PJmptady an the G'jddei) of the La Flint, lie, lyi 
Suit of the Rigid;.' if dm Btiddha'i BriUiant tiafo- 
aai. tot 

yiuit cngr«cri^ of xhe xltwics. m - 16 

C'lWor if Rtvery, The . zzil 
77jfliisj?jd- ChuTucltT Ensry ta RrgnhiT and Ci&HVe 
Jxripti, after Yu Shih-tMtlt, 12 U ild 


Etati Yu-ksin^ jiL J-1 taynyS 

Kaii-khuto luidjcape ^jgjncnts from, joj, rej 

kariiLi, uc. m. y.n 

Ken-yilek ^. 4 ^ {garden, Pi tn-ch ing. modern K'-ai- 
feng, )"[ona[i Province), ty-y. 174 
Kbiran Sfl" (Chl-i'an) people, r 1 - -a. i=r. xjy. 
KJtubilai Khan &■(Yiian empernr Siiih-tsu, 

IlIS-mM r - IVO. 4^1 1 iiL 4 .-'Ll 

Kiartgsi IVm'incc #—"J^Jt 

Drugtm-Tigcr M;>aniaii 1 in, ld-6. ~,i'.' t i ^'O. 470 .. 

m* 421 

Mao-sJnn Ln h 490.1 j.f 

Mount Yu in, j^c 

'2 "icTi-chic-h.-s. 5 u (cernpir.) in. 

Ki:i no;..u Province i*- 4 * - 4 . ui 

Kmdkstath ReddL-T (Li Sung), ;or, -ip-; 

Knkiinaei .''f.ia'il-r (l.i Sung; fan), ^ n^a. z^i 
hv KMi chib chih ■'£- jji if li {''the inresrigatinn tiE 
tlung^ leidutg hi die periceunn u: knu'rtT 

ZizZi 

K^ou Chun (sfii-roaj), 

KiidgaJbha ("Lanh Womb." bodbi»Trvi Ti- 
rsingj. tr -e;-. iii 

jc-j -i" (“aJklicJiE H ; * the triej-nucy 0(415 i doalilcd 

past"), ^ jjJd 

Kit, Muunt tt.dj (Wear Lake. Hangchow, 

Chekiang Province), 14? ■ 211 

fat-jk yuttf'-pi Th (''bone methnd in -be u'iL 

nf the brush."). 40 

in 1 {"acchaic idea"; 'spidt uf itiliquiry"), Si 

Ku K'aUohih (Ci. J44-C1. aOtil. pif*', !£. 

dl. SOOnJj; 

lidmu nit taw if /he Inimf/ttfi w rite Cvun 
Ladiei-, 11. ijj. 15 - iS. iS, fij 
ioa-ittf yu-HM ( h 'eosMmer fine") of, ■££ 

Ku 'lit-hui Qj&d* (uro-roSol. 460 

kit-teen it (Ee-SJ jryiiwd mcient pTO.«; sryle), HI 

Ku-yang «vif (Lung men, Honan Prov 

JBioci, I jK, Lrtlj 

Ku. Ymg JJUft. Ku Tc-hiu 
Kuaft-bsau ‘fTtH- (Sji-jezI 1 , jj] 

Lahitn Reading a Sap w (from The Sixteen 
Lekms ). 1C7. udi 

Kuan L"nng ,V; 2 i (acri^ «■ 707 -zjh ^ iii Aii 

£■15 

Kuan,yin {AtdcikiLCS'iiara in SansJtritii, i-fio. 
>,61-6^. j74)tJ 

Kuang-CE.ilrig (Sung emperor, II47 - ElOO; 

r. C]S?-Cirt) 

CempjVr Ay Han HV (fan). 14 *■ 7 ^4 - 44 
deposing of, ziL MI 

Kuang wu faf,. (Han ernperor t r. ly-W! , ]jjd 
, 4 -rajT.iTj-fj iiix kl.-v ('wii-d eusiive') seiipt, u 9 , 146— 

KueL-chi iHfli' (Chckiiog Province), 124L 3 SH, dZ 2 
Kuci-I in (Kwa ngsi Province), 55^ uLl jibi 
kune 1 l ( r enfiprinr- 5 s”L 1K7 
Ktrng K'ai Jt [Ml; (lili-tjc?), Orung Kuei's Exi'Ur- 
sioTL i.^j, f2i 

K'ang-mtao h-ik'i *t -K (scelt). jjr 
Kuo Hai ^®, (ca. JOCd-ra. myn), !J£. -&SL 107 , 
■IQS- 7 - 441 . ±j£ 
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biography i'l. ^~ 5 >H 
Lincihvwirb ur, ■); - 0-, . t. 1 , S 
Emfy Spn rig , £2^ 9^ .± 2 S 
L 60 y Ambilioni m Foresfi send Strettmi (crcatise)> 
S'; —9 3 , $ 4 t llfiiJZ 

Old Trtei, Lerel Duiflnir, ££. 91, -95. 9 - 1 - 97 . 
408. 

jcJtiov-il from palace of p*ifl rings- of. id 
Kuo Jo-hsll $ 5 :a£i£ fKci'vo inh c.)„ 6± 

Kuo Ssil (acrive ca. 1117), “?n i'j. 


Ltd? WftiMi/wJ fame* u Han (Chang YU), kit, 
a Hi. Set iVtSLi Wen-chit Lady 

[ :X!i I .Li :-M I. 1 .L-T 

Lttndunpf in the Style if fan fCkan (ujiidenrifyed 
aniir},. 49-rot- cc 7 . 104 

IssHii-rape era fir Style of jVjt 7 jjra l-Shili 1 jr.ij. 4,3 7 ■ 
i2i 

’st/idstape m fir Style af i'e.n l¥ft?i-jhkn and Fstn 
K'stari (Chau Yuan'!, .164 -6,. .tfu-fef 
laradt*.apc painiing (iban-sfrui-hud}. 70 — 1 IT 
acdiccypes in, 21 
Chin, [ 32 ; ll 2 
daring of, uG-iynzj 
deve)opm«r[ of, 6-7 
cnjoymenT of. 8j 
fine fotieirnr fhwry of, 

Haai Chu'a i_;i: of LCLhniquei of. if.-: 

Haai Chd'i idyllic of OOlSipOiUi&IL hf>I, 

Hua/ig KllHg-Wing'a riSi}' Oik .-|4-ft -IT 
ill Kara-khoio, roij 121 

Kuo HaY neartsc on h B 3 ~ft 6 , ■?*,, 4 -h uyrtu, ill 
“iandsedpe of rrurh H in, ~-n 76. 7 1 .'. uli 
Neo-Confucianism and. 74 -tii , 

Northern Sung, 2^ 71 7 a. 77 - 70, 7S, fo- 
Sa^Sj, fift-Kg, 3 7 92.92-515. *J 4 - LCU, 

ijli ■ 1U5:, I «J-6 l, lii-iy. IS 7 . 1HB. lay,. 17 b, 
d^ 2 ii^Ll£i 

ojit-Lorner composirieris in, 774, lii. 2^1 
in periods of disunity, 71 
is repository of spirirual power of nature, <j ntf 
"rocky'' and "earthen'' mode? in, Bi jt±L 
£ 3 iR £ 22 i £25 

.(wHirLcm Irfung, : , : 6 H ■ ■ j <, l£-t-ii!L idf — 
£>7. aUT, mrl. ifrK- <02, 299—30-1: 

T'ang, Jii -■' 1 - 74 . 2 i yy, 24 ^±J 12 L 12 i 
Yuan, 4 Qt- II, 4OV- ] 1 , -j.t,:- 32 

callifijaphk", 40,6-40, 43ft-4i- s« fldo Huang 
Kimg-w.qnga Ni fsan; Wang Wu CflCSl 
Ltftydtfapt with Grtm Pint (Mb Lin),. mH. yuo 
j'.j.'j.eV.rnr'r of the Four Feasant (Liu .5 ilp. p-n Lin), 
uXi - j 1, li 4 . 490 , 49 J 

ijimLi-apts of the For/r Setiiifni (wail [Xiirilings; Liao 
iniU 5 tileuni) h - 82-^1,, Sj, 

Loo-bu (iradickMial dacra- (*14-531 n,.c:.K 
JJ 5 I. Hi, ±!Z 

[jirer Han d-ynaary 4 ft ;'ftft£i (ck+C— 50), H 
L^cer Liang dj-nastj- |ft ($107-2jJ, J1 
Laser T'uig dyna^Ly (plj-^i). JT. 

Lajtrs q[I ty Sift (Ma Lin), 745,745-16, -44. 191 o s 
'"Idrover subjeas" (i-mm), 317 


l.LgjJi.^m , 4 . 2 -jq. 121 

Letter Ahettl a Coral Trri (Ms Fu), ] 54 -1’ 5 ■ 195 . idR 
(“derkaJ") scrlpc, rr^ iii. iw, 4709 
,;,3 3. life &iitr. hing-li: tf'ao-fi 
li ££ (metiphysicaJ "priocipies ' 1 diar underlie rhe 
onulEi.pl icicy of tke visible umvense), 22 
li £ (one-Eii ird of a mile), \ 
lift. ("ricuaS pnopoecj-"). 52. 

Li Ao (illed ca. S40), 21i 267. 26a, jir, 

Li Cliao-ia* (jceLvc ca. 670 - 730 ]. z£, jo^ 


112 

Li Oi dng % (912-967}, £ij Hi 2^1 401 - 7 - 

4j[ r 440, 444, 465 

'Iravtltn in * IK'Trtfef Ffttft, 77 —79. 7ft. ftp - 6 a ■ 
94 . ILL 116-1 Jttsjr, ■|p-1 
LL Oi'tug-sou 3t (afitiie ca. ma), 257 

li-fifia 4‘i "f- (sdiolar- amueur painting), u9- au. 

Stt flint; uv n-jtn 

Li Ckirb -j- (,«. 1124 afrer ily]), hrikerman's 

ijxdgr ssi hlount Hn-sai , 24 ^ l6. zsO - 1 v, 4y< . 
I 9 i- 49 " 

[,j Oii.cn 4=;)? (Chu-jan Chii^hLlLi 1 68 ]-[ 9 yd), XV 

Li K'an {124; -13:112) 

Htiinbeifl ami Roths, \ i'-\ , s 90 ■ Mi 

bmgraphj.- <iF, iKO-Q]- 4lSraJi? 

Ink Ussmbaa, 593 

'L $h ("to accoraplisti great deed?"), 17 
Li Kiing-ltn *= ■■£'• <4 {c*. IC 141 -M 06 }, ^ 2 T. yj, S 14 - 
[ 51 - 43 . 2T?.. ;6?, in. 33i 

accused of foigrr>-. mi 4 ?-, ns 
bio^piphy nf, sT-tii 

Chung Yli s (ujl igrnriiiy «:unLparcd id 1I11L of, 

Uii HP- 4 1 

(Tiliijar of Filial F^tety, The, 1 L ±F— 63. 4ft. Jl- 

IM ii, iia 5 ft. in, 134-37, 

] - 10 . 1 19 -4 (:■ H 3 . IC'S-v. 2 H 7 , 2 1 5 . 7 . 8 1 , 

aEii lii. 435 t 43 # 

/Mhs tffn of Chin knduericed by, toj-it 
(tufsiliTiF ;v2 the Imng-mren hFimniains, 2 ^0. I s , L 
Five Tribute rYujrjfj, ,t ~ — 49 , 64. 64: [69, 192. 


Sill Mi. 

l'6'jij tented .-'1 killli!Ll£llL j:■ k ;■'> 

Kuau-yLn tcaiisforaied by, 367-63 
jfiefLiraung figure in paintings of, izl 
Pttituring Hi/nts, 47 

psychologies] Tension in work <4, ^ ^ jj.r; ■■■' 
F'flo C>ut» Res is ruin? Home, H 3 - 417 
7 "Iio Yiian -.Tir.ej ittHming Ice heiluiibri, 27 (. 272 
1 frtg Fait t 1 'he.. idh. 

□ Fu t 70 [- 7 di)n I 2 £i 3 £ii 
Li Po Cb&uing a F'ntm i l i*rig ICui) r iM-S 7 , 262 
Li Shan ifc |J| (arrive early c sch ci). Wind and Snoot 
JM the Fir-Purer. (H ■' . iSj 
Ej Ski ksun ^.®-i(| (6yL-7i6) t ii, io^ £J2 
Li Sung fs 3$. Cactirt te. 1190-3230) 

PLtntchuKi Botr in Mtiwli^ht, The (fan), na . 23S 
KntMtfstih Ftddltr, 7715. 2^5 
KniMwfh Fiddler (fan), 294. i 9 < 

Li Tang (o. SOTOS-ca. [isosj, 144H24, 2 37. 
Kt 7 . 169 

Duke )t : rrr of Chin Rttnvring ifd Stssic. 195- 
20-1. 196-206. J-6-. 
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TLu Jfaiunif,!' Ldrtdteapfi ' zttfftoifd, zdH . 

22 k IZZi ^ 

LTV.-JlJ 1 fd rlv frws /fraaJ E™ rasri.^fis'' Ki/^r, 

H2. 187, i^R■ ]£; 

ii-ft .i-Ej ("(Cl fXfjnplEfy' VJJTLD0115 LUIlilu.,, l’ )- |[7 

Li Ti T(=i* fa. aiLd-aJkr 1197). 107 

Tsuo Birds an a Wintry Tree (fan), z6l-^4, 2 &£ 

Li Txin-hua *** (Tung-tan, Liao pjincs, 89s b " 
-:hCI. u. 3-1. gib 

Li Tic if if tandem name of Aung River. iGazi^wa 
(•Wvipo?}, zBH 

Li-t¥Ung (Sung cmpeTDr, LIOJ—1164, r. J214- 
ff), luo, ijs, 2H 7 •■ 12. 247, Jllflil. i$, I£- J22 
Cti in i:u.mlt appointed by, 349 
Couplet fata 0 /-town fyr Han Hung (fan), 230 . ijS 
CitipJW os jiotftff))) (fin), 7 i 5 : - 39, zhU 
hfeo-Coniutian policy of, mz 
Painting Academy under, zfH, z-orv neu, 290 - 
97, ^ 1 - 1 ^ 

poem bp, (H! Mi l.izi.-. paiwing. 29 % 

Poem by LYzrcf Wei (bn), q-0?, *£r? 

Quatrain by Mersg nao-issn (Jui), mzllzLSQ 
Quatrain on a ^in'n| Garden (t-jfij. 2 -11, 747. 
Qwairdr>5 on Lit? Spring (fan), £j_[, 7*7, 709 
Quatrain on Snottt-Qnmd Wat Lake (fan), igu-, 

Ll Ta ring-hsiin (active ea. 1120-do)., 22 L 

Ej VacvRi jfe. (active ra. !jOO) h Btsilhidfldrrlii} 
Craving the 'langtie River an d Reid, 334 , 3'ft, 
ii 2 

ii-yen it-f r to leave behind a lefjicy Ln spoken or 
written woids + ) f 

Li Yli -^££ (Southern Tang emperor, 93 - 7 - 97 H;- 
r, 96 [- 7 rj, Mi 34, & 79 , Hi 
Liang Jit-chia (iotHr-ma). td -7 

Liang K'al (active Fist half of c atbi e.) 
■ninf.Tiphy <d, m 

Li Pa Chanting 4 Pot/h t l£ 6 -S~. 23? 

Peri Striding by it Manky Bank. 287 , tflfl-S? 
Sitityiitnrni Lttmttg HU Mwntain fairest!, 1 H 3 - 
Sif. 1S7 

Liang the Crazy, Sat i Jang K'ai 
Lisiddynascy sfclH (e)e> 7 ..]I 2 j) 

CL ing-Liitg ;naoM7iLu:n □(, S 2 —-Ft, 

fall of, l&Z 
map of, -fi 
^nng tribute m, 1 '■•■ 

Lien F'o '-F: "'0 (autivt laLt Jfd L, B.C.), ; 

Lin-tn EA-i-(modctai hiangdiow, Chekiang prov¬ 
ince), [£& ]gi, ig-r, rris, ao'J 
!-i;tngii)ett> Bore fit Moonlight. The. ti 7 , ze5 
in last year of Sourhern Sung, 

map nf r 14 n 

ax merrnpul is, 24 li 

Mongol oan^LVLSi ut, "■ 22 r? i"p. s79 

Wwi Luke (Hsi-hu). 219 , n,8, aw, 271 . 4*1 
Liji-ehiatig &i£- (Kiaaipji Provircr), ifei 
L,i n-ch'iujn |feji| {Kiangii IWinct), J&l, 470 
iJn -rh uan hae-ehih f4-jfL fit (Lpfty Ambition in 
Faniti and StrtdMi, tieaiise by Kuo Hii), f j- 
ti >] 7 W .T J 

Lin Cti'idi (active ca t [174-59)-, 507 
Lin Hiiang-jHJ Ihfj (astiw lane j-Td c_ 


Lin hi (9fi7-'tiiiji), 2^L Mi 
Lin Shuen -fis -tf-HS A r 

Lin T'lng-kuei (acuve law neJi -c.}. i-i-, 

Laban Performing et Miewk. i^H 
Lin Yung fh # (active c*. iyS(M>, 

Ling-yin-SiU 'jt fii 4" (ronnasrery a- Hangdujw, 
Chekiang Province), 249, Hit 
Unerring Jtf the Sound of s Zither (tin ider.rif.efl arr- 
iZ-L), life. 227 
litetali See: UYH-jen 

Liu J[£ij5 (Sung, dowager empresa, reg,erUI L 02 J- 
lih SI 

fid Cluing JFJAt (locy-iotiS'!, A Retard of Ancient 
Msscti from the Chin Djnatty, ng 
Liit Oieiig (ntg-nod), 744»tf 

Liu Hsidi Tj (5 (jili c.), ohi poetry, j 
Liu, Jaadci T C. (Liu Tzu-chi«i -fri Tlit.)- LdRjJ, 
6 ’jnht 

Lin fen-pen ■■£■ (died 13^7). izi 
Liu Kung-cJi'ilan {77(1-3^5), 3 ^, ij^ jjj- 

i± 

Lin Man l-|;^ (active ci. jijai, 41 d 
Liu Shsng M (active ca. 773), zo^ 

(au Sung dytiaaLy (-120-79)- calligraphy 

if, 

Liu Sung-nien (active ca- riy^-afer 119^) 

iiJflrl'w'iijPr'.r of the Pour .Seaionr, nn; -lz, ill . J-i'.;. 
Z4-E 

Sereantf (iti 4 M/iuntaim Under Freth Snow, iOH - 

it, cta-i iz 

I Ju Tin ckieii J 1 ; -it. ‘See Liu, JaJfies "J' C. 

Liu Yu 5 f|fjL (Ch'i puppet COLpchOE, 1074—1143, 

Hi lh± 

IjQ Chiik-ch l 'uaci ^ 4 p J'| (aaive ca. 1300-30), ±30 
C'o?«fS fit Witttty Trees. 7 ^. 20T-.g, 401- aii 
io-hav jftit See lohan 

L-O-ham-J'iiail ("CLipel oflaihans") (Bud- 

dliisr momitery southwc.it nF Mitijg-pei, 
CkekJang PkuniUue), IjI-4.7 
Lo-hnung t'rek ■ e, i* iLf t fZrtfrn Brother if, by 

Mi Fu>, 17OS }? 

Lo-yiiig ^ 5 -^ (llonan L'fO'vicure.h if), n, ^2, 74 
Lo Yilan (]tj 6 -ii® 4 ). iM 
Lowy, fcmanu-el, (i 

Lofy Ambition jjj Forest ttnd Streams (I tCjt! ie by 
Kuo Hii), 81 - S6, 93- ri4- ti ?ttji 
lobui (a-la-haa-, oshat in .’ian.ikr.i). zH)t- f,';,. 

r-b?, 271. ajj, z 37, 19H, , Jii, H4H,-4K, 

M±j 343 . 34 *. Jit. JJ 7 i J6L 

i 66 , J.y 4 T 72 , i&fij tS£ 

Rohan Performing a AjVr.zcJe (Li:i T'Lng-kitei), 31 ,( 1 , 
iil 

Leimn Reading a Surra (Ktian-hsiu), ie?. ±£l 
I c-J'+rw Crofting Over a Stream (Chon Chi.ch’ajig), 
Z-fi-7, zb-j 

if.ij.iitrr-j Lr.ji-rn^ Mountain Rrfreitt (Chou Chi- 

ch 'adlgl 1 2B6. 1S7 

Lcbitm Putting the Lyei tnco n Dragon. (Qvou Chi- 

di 'a ogl, ififi. hiU; 

L/fham Saving Sottb m HeU MLltuu Chi -uti jug).. 

IJ.l':-, 3 |* 

iuharss l-sea . 1 mg a Waterfall (Chem Oii-^li'ang}, 

2?Z. 221 
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L.vhans V'jinLir.nj an fmage 0/ the Buddha .•■l.nriAi!t.cva 
{Chou C-hi-d"! ujljjI. 

Lohitm Washing a Stag (Chou Chi-di'ang), i+ifl- 

69, ifa . 271 

longevity, 46 

longevity Irae? j 4 i- £4 

Lcrtiu, symbolism of. tFi K6 

Lotus and Wilier Birds (.umdent Hind irrisr). ;-i~a. 

^Ki -H6. -tHa ■&■>. 

Lotus Pontd and Waterfdwi 1. mud :t.i i lied anisrt), li'6. 
■jg 7 

L&nu Pond <t*id Watttfdttd ■! Yu Tzu-mlng),. j.B6.. liZ 
Lwu& Sutra, 126. 174*7 
Lu ] Ikng jiltt®. , See L-u Sfiih-hrng 
l.u Hsin-chung ,f£Ifr’.'i (arrive 1 grh r.j, Vknauaii, 
the ivurtemth Bohan, Viewing a Lotm Band. 
1 * 4 , jSt 

Lu Hung chih Jfc'H" S. (.active ij it—alter LitHI, .clil 
Lu Hung. ,4 I;il::vl eSl. 7 El _ 42) ■ Ten Views from 
a Thanked Lodge, Zi 2 i Zii ifcL. Hi. ito 
Lu Kuanf; ft.# (ca, ijan-after ti7tl- 
Spring Dawn ever she Elixir Tmsste, . 1 . 71 - 71 . 474 

L.u Ltmlh T 3 Lhang. kung-chiL .&-35 . See 

Sengg* (Yuan princess! 
l.u Meng-ta ft jk % (active ijji). M'< 

Lu ShujL-fu See Lu. ^iLih-lLOng 

Lu Shill-lLCUR .-4 -tff. (/v?i>, Shali-fu d| llf; 

5 >hiJi-hemg:. active ca. 1747-65). 1&0 
lii r regulated" verse), ^36 

Lu Giing-fti S fesfr (active Lace 34th c,), Ffovrn, 

73 ?. 

Lu Tung-pin lacrivr second half Srh cl), 

h i- m, Hi 

Luhl-kkjl -JjLfl (Hiwiiii PjovinceV jjL -tec, no. 

Lung-mien peeping Lfragon) Mountains 
(Anhwei flravuHx), jv, sSj, i>j- 77 
DtivUing in iht Lung- mien Momsamt (li Kting- 
lin), 2 so, zts 


Ma Fen .^ 4" (ea. lofio-ifccc ituo), i6j. 

Ma H-O-ch'h flj fo-t 1 .. [active cp. njo-ei. icja), 

zcs-n 

Claaif of Poetry, C.oartif Odes, Beginning with 
"Wild Ceeie, "Z1Q—Zl. 222 . !££ 

Odes ofshe State of Pin, 136 - 22 . tsS-i.e 
Sac rificial Ode> of Chau, 116, 2t6.. 147 
I Lung-csic H fiiA fbnnv ca. rnfkj). Hzi 
Mi Kung-tween A-W-lLfj (| C [ive ca. Cij£ja-tj£<ijij r 

.Meeting Between Sk-o-ihith cind Li Aa, 162 a 768. ■ 
31] nlf 

M? 1 .in (ci. jrHp.«-ifrcr 16 .. z- viz 

bidjrapli'y ut r iuv ')'e 
Er-enmg hti/>. The, 19U;. 

Ldndnupe tmh G'iwe Tint. i^-B, ion 
Lnyrrs of fry Siik, m ■. iv. - 76 . m, 

Qnhidi, 298-99. mi , •■:m 

IbrtTitki afSagn and Wartiriei , z-.jLj. JlinJJ 
Sehoterr Reclining o.nd VPZttthr/ig Rising Cloudi 
(fan), < 07 - 3 , 40 ? 


Ma Shih-jung ,^-t irk [bom ca, iimj), 16 ^ 

Ma T'ieji-lai i&a Yiin tiang ilfr; let I VC 

early ijcb C-), 

Ma YiLan flji4 t.acrive ci. iL^ci 1 U 7 . i6a.-?1 

Ramjuft hy Luiniem l-ighl . 27z-r;. ,l72 
Chon Mon Jr Tung-than Wading a Stream, The, 
>67. 269 

On a Mountain Tetih in Spring* 

StkeLtr Viewing a WnttyfaU. 7 - 1 6. 177 - 7 ^. 17 ^, 

112 

V'!reL l-'jjjlJ fYuan BLuiami hy Xtoanligm I tan l, ifr-j - 
Tl, in•'■'■•. am, ii.Vj 

Ma Y-iLn ctia rsg. Wj f . See Ma T icfi-lli 
Ma Yun-cfi'ing (acdvt ta. 311.0)^ 174 MC 

VitnaLiititii preaching {hi Dvffeint, 3 jM 

Ma Yiin-liaji (iaiw eady mb c.), flense 

ma^ic nadism, 1 Ez— S t. 3 3a-Sr. ;{i7-7i- qfa-fi'?. 
^3o-St, i3o-37 

Magpie* and Harr (Tfiii 1*0), iS}. iSi 

Maha-u^ezea /awho .wall pimung; Murrhcjn Chnul, 

Zii 11 

Mai Eft)?, 174 JJ, -m 

Making ef tin Tivt Hundred Lebaru. 7'he (Chou 

Clli-dl'lJlg). 244 , iiS 
malachire green, m.|. iBt. n-j. ;.Hi, 19 E 
''Man in ^Tiico, A’ (Nr Tkin), 4^6 
Al'jj.tf it-rr f/ii.rr.-'if'Lii'* •]'. .'ki-;:. Mcng iii), z j ;6 
Manjiutn, 4 its :l 

Manual of Oaliigraphy (Jiuii KtiO-t'ijVg). -H-li-. 4 . 17 -. 

m 

Mao-kung S-sdr (active ca. 2 nd c n.r j. ?ii 
Mao L.-ike if' 1 Hil . 477 

Mao-stan ^ tU (Kiang.iu Pumnect, a^njll 

map' 

Chiing nan. a41 

Chin JviiEiLv (Jufclien OLiin), ]££ 

Hu-Hiia mte, §2^ 194 
Liao dynaay, ±2 

Uii-in (modecn I langchc™.-). tjjj 
Soijr.hwji l>u.ng dynasty, r uLL 
Sung dynitiy, ii 
T'ang (iynJLsrv. m 

Master □ i the ScueLio of FrugaJiiy, 2 ^ 

Mitidgalyiy±n2 [Mn-ivn in Chirirw), j7i IT 'V 
ftied]cacion h 267- <$„: ~r - -2 
in Qi art buddhism, tsr tic 

Sanskrit teem far, 

tjf T’icn-.t'jc sdinci]. M'-j 

Meeting Beiween firii 1 -xA ii.t 11 mi Li Ao (LihLh-wcng}, 
IMi lil-TI^ ITI- 61 

Mating Bisuffti Yaa-shan and fa An (Ma Kung- 
lisccn), ^67. l6S. JlLtU 1 .! 

Mai kiu Ttet-jen CPIuni-BkriSOfn Tao- 

ist," '’ft'Ti Oven), 346 
Memorial Cdebrniing a l-vtiiry (f'ihung Yu), lzh . 
)W- r^R, n j 3 *r 

Memorial on cit AnnonntemenS 16 Sun Chiu)f> 
(Chung Yu], Jl^! E2£j n.9. I-IQ 
Memorial lt.h f.vJjjV^.'.'A^r (Yu Uni, ■! so, 
iMiruuruil RtOM»mending Cht-chth (fmgery c>f wart 
of Chung Yu), yi 141 , tei. 

Mitt. Birds, and Treei (ranih elIe. 'S-tstcni Hui), m 

1 ± 
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Mencius kVicng-riu j&.-'f", ea. Jlii-cz. 1 HQ b.C.l. 

Ill 

Mcng Hau-jan <^SJi9— 7^0), 7 C*. 11-1 

iriCKUriL Sulfidt,. 

“jlierjJ and Stone' f(hin*ihzh fniieh) scrape. L - 4O 

Mi I'u jjt-IS- (ruTt-ira?)- K, 5S, t,<$n?6, jh?. 
LH-fin., 1M1 i7Qn}$, JilaJ#, dji, 4. St 
bingraphy of, i;z H 
fftilery of Ranting, 22± i,fi '' 

Ltitrr About it Ceisi Trrt, pt-i-st. 15 5 , liii 
lYmn Written in tt Soar on rht Ufa Riutr, its. 
n,6-fo. ivh in 

St if-Pm wit (wore « rvi ngj. nH. iM 
Mi-Jo River iff A it >;'t riHi lC>- oF rhe Hwang Rivti, 
Khngci and Hunan pwinct;), jus 

Mt-fitfl f T£ { h Mncyle snfc-dat’} painLlng tech¬ 
nique,. L(Sjt. 4 tig, 4 VC'. 471 
Mi Vu-pn (iOT4-llj|} 

biography □( h 

datitly Mountain!, 16&—&7 

Distms Peaks and Ckttring Clouds (Mi Yij-pm), 
163-64. rfc 

Pan ffaptn in tiff Mountaini of Ch ii, j-!~ i„ iti.i 
ivj.'j.; f 1, marvelous.' rant: nt panitc— T’lng Jy- 
nai ty}. 20 

mine Mr lp draw" 1 ), ]yi 
u'.'i■ 1 chi-fn A4ft.it (conic tas}i Hi 
Minchu rfjjt y?6»is 

mEhd fAtitt}, ?s -76 

Mind Laadffapt of fkiti ,1 Yu-yu (Chan Mcug-fu), 
4 jH. 43H 

Ming chiv.i *?] (Sung name uiLtil 31 ^ 5 for 1 .Mod¬ 
ern Ning-po, Chekain^ Priruncr), 341 
Ming dynasty ^ \ [JtS -164?) 

Buddhism, ml, i6j—■ fry 
calligraphy of, I dl , HI 
IbiLndusg of, m-i v. -ifo, 46^ 

Hu Wei-yung's alleged tuea-son in. 457 
jts "introusrred," 
painting in 

Buddhra. ;fin, ;riz 
court-spun sored art reestablished, J 96 
NWtbent Sul Ip; revival, 1 t(. 464 — j?jj ■ i-^S 
Taojiiii in P .170 

MLrsg-hisang . 4 .. (Sw H-suan-tning (Fang 

emperor!' 

Ming-rang Eil^ f BrLgfii Hall"; “Hail of Ltjjlill, 
SC- 54 . ii_ fynfo, JZI 

manj-Utf a j)iM. ('□lullLiiViLioai (if th-t Tao 1 }, m 
Mirag-ti F -1 •&’ (Han erraperof, l 37-73), M 
Ming-rsting, (Later Vang emperor, r. jyzt- 
331 : tL 

Aiusmn far Negotiating N&rthrtn fk/itniiblTiti 

the- Chht (unidejuified anisz). 1S7. iBS-?p 
Miity Rim And Loyatd i*tnks (’^'ang &hrni, 7? - 
iqj. gB ■ i£i 

■tit ( ink irii£ ,i» iZ£ 
mo-kn ■ f:- (h, (“ink plays"), 16a. -t j-, 1 : 

M-:>iip.uL. Ore Yliin dyiiiiiLy 

inciik rraitJing *ji fdoi (lain£-cbu&-iingh :-67 

jiuHUMcenie mode, n, 

nuMiiameDiaJ landscape pai nring, zsj - Kg. SS- 
1 :ji . , i.:j,-rs . gdQ 


ntotui, jrjudLcrr .Su:ic anii-c' (beisiation wirh, 

272-73 

moral aspetr (tbeng), 

n’.nral tsr Lusruni order. -Ve. 1 ii'-r.n 

mnu dxiTS. jta, 4^, 40 iJ, 4 <i x 

Manrunin Marit! in (Hearing Mat i.Hna Kuciji, 
i^277. i-A -79 

Mountain Maritt in Clearing Mitt (alter Hi:a 

Kii-fij, 2 So, 2S£t 

Moitmain Marktt in Otarin? Mid CKzng Hung), 
J77, 2IZ 

M.ihniarn Morkei in Clearing Mid (Yen. lYn-yii), 
Z S 7 -. 

jlYipii'.Tizrjt Market m Clearing Mitt (Yil^cbicn), 

Ztv - lio. tIJi'i 

mnunrzinx {than} 

‘V.Lcillijy Y 1 (:A. LLj', 

Jcvn-tULC, 4 . 6-4 . 

hiuariy l : ,ii i:p,-'.va:ip On (lra^ilL^. of, q-4 i 

of Kitfi-lin, lMj r^| 

in monuirenal landscape psinrrng, Kj-^n, 
R 3 -gi. -:.iz- r w , -mi, 4a- tor, ua-iT, 

4L-U. 4-114 - 66, 4u t 

mourns. Ste tinder neict element of name,, c.p;., T'zi. 
Mount 

7 . 1.7 A - -it'c trees. 

Mu-lLtil EJ it (Miudpdyipafia in iinskli[) t SJA ’* IZ 


na & (llanng diagonal hr uiltst rokei. -'i? 
Nab-dL'dfsg i*i (Kiingii Province), sue 

Nanking ■£) 'f. (KiaLigSU jYovi UCC) p iti?. .yit. 44-; 

ai Ming capita), ±iZi ^ 

J<¥ Chiang-nlngs Chien-k''ang 
itircitwis. symbnl iwn of, r-Oa-l 
iSjjmiFiLr (Chnn Meng-elticjih 3 d-d. to*-y, m 
rtarrzrive repecscntai ion. 

landiiape cieiiieiiEt in, 72-73. 71- 21 

dbeee n lodei of, 21 

National University (Sung dpnasrr')-. [tS- !2 I± ati 
natural world, Nordiern Sung tntetiesr in, iM. 
naturalism. Stf realism 

INei-SUPE,- nif.it (Inner huten: Gale, North¬ 

ern Sung piLaee), j-.'-f;- , J 23 
neng Jit (“cenupetciit" rank of painter. T'ang dy¬ 
nasty), 2S2 

Neo-ConfiKBijism, 74 3 : j n. I'f. ras, m 
l.iriJtmp-r paijirinp, ard, 74-rt. iii 
“musd" acid ultimate ftrijHilpJes. ill, 21 
pine -lJEE lyoiboiani ill, 2Zi J-i^ 
rationalist approach to Learning by, i~"j. J-17 
on scholaj5' SoyaJcy ro a diyujary, tifi-iT 
School of the Mind in, and Buddhism, 
in Southern Sung revicaiiinTiem. zq?. ipK 
an Yiian dynasTy, 4S6-K : 

Yet dhv: Cfttm-lrui-i '* 

Neo-Taoiim, am 

NL 'Isan (:jdi -=374), i^z. jdo, 475- 

2 Zi 499 * 3 * 

biography of, 473-77. Ml 
calligraphy of, a_ 13 j 477 , 474 . 4.H1—&>, 4 ^ 2 -64-. 
dSZi 4 ^ 43 ^ An 
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u luIluijJ iymbol in late- Ming, >vi~:.— l; t 
Du-tHing ..■I.MTEifj^. Wjh* rfr ;d Btmbeo . \ov*H4 
Empty Puviti&n in <t Pint Gnsj.* - , <iik 
Enjoying tilt Wildtmta in an Autumn Gww, 77. 

4J--Q, -177—Sj, 478 7 fj , 4Hz H.i 
fainting Sfatiwdi. 4.-00 — 0 1 . 4.'-) i 

poetry «f, 4H4 -go 

pumrail erf', 4 ' ? -jji sMi 

Aver Rinfitm, MvmtUtin Colter j, vie-, ,49E 

Sliil -,-i j.u un, 407 

Jut Gentlemen . The. 481 . 

Thatthtd C&rntgt tti Enutm Rid%t> ±22 
villa of, 4So- 3j ■ -iRi 

tt&jvif mrf Vkibyr QfYu-tfmn, 410, 41)1-1. 4^1- 

94 . MI 

Nigbi-Sbming While (Hart Kan). 3J-1E, id-1'7- 
iiiJ-iii ill 

Nine Dntgtjm (Clli'cii Jung), |fe?, V*? 

feA {Clickiaii-E Pro^Lnot), a£l idii 
iili tez± liL MI 

Ning-rsung £ (Sung emperor, 13*4-1114; 

r, 1 rw - n 3,4). r*i— *B. 4, J-ifi, tj7 

con so it of! Set V:i ny Md-rti 
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zSt 

Sej'thian jjeiiplc, U- 

'"seal" (ebuarr) SSfipl, ll^ 134 , Ht, 131 , Ha. 4 ^,B- 

iiL ili Alii ±± 2 i * 22 . 
stasoeis, irr four seasons- 

■"Secrets of (jrtdscape ftmsing" (Huang Kung 
wing;!, 444-4S 

Seeing the Venerable Emit Hm-tung Returning fti 
His Country (uElideuLiiled arlibCl. 1 Si. 23 i 
SElCeuirLivzLiujE (bsiU-iktftg/, 2^; 2 h [IS. 

Seif-Pvrtraii (ML Fu), :6;, a 2-i 
Sengge (Sang-ko ^^ : Yilan councillor, acsive to 
J ittjj iii 

Sengge £ (Yuan princess, ci. illfj l^l), 

T 7 -J-Sn, 4 -j 6 

scric.dcu ic in iHmirutiuni of Plowing and Weaving, 
212 

Seven Wo: erf she &a>nfw> 0-vlk.v anJ Jung Chi chi 
(mcJided-brielE reliefs il 
■ | S« l einrh ManiL The’ (sxie), ni. -IlK-lO . 2 J 4 . 

.122. 122-.U 
J.7.T'. 1 dj. Ser jE'iotuitains 
Shaji-fu lU iff (tsfti h Lii 5 hih-heng!‘. 460 

ibdti-ihfh efiing lan Jh if” 9 ^jSL C mountain inaiker 
in a clearing, mut 2 ';.' ',' 

Shau-shui tulin ( h l^ssonson S.dnidsc2p?"J, 

ri 7 f 3 J 

shiin-ffntt-kna . Set iaiid>Liipe painting 

Shwing-ch'iiE i^i^Hcsni2n F J ri7vinccj. See liiii yang 
5Hang dlynisry ftfith ci—ea. [04s: &.C . hrcirice 

nruaL vessels of, 12^ 1M1 ill, m 
Shanghai fKjaiLgyu. PtUvjt'iCe), 44 I, 4 i 1 

Shari.-,1 Pruv^nee ikAdl. L£0 
andeiit, ]QC-q6 
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Stunning Province Jii-iff 
ancient, ro6 

anEE'Yuj.n rebellion. Ln, ji < 

Chao Meng-iti s rcLnlbcLtiDn uf, j!9. e hi 
L.liuu Eirodil vtartc in, 3 C-S. 397 
Mouoi Tai in, yj^ma 
Wu-Limig shrine Ln> 10 , i i . \ \ 

Shac-ttsing (Sung reign era, tiii-Gi), 

Shao-fiti Temple ^ (near Mount Sung;. 

I Lonan Province), i-i-E-vt 
■Shao Yung $S|F (ioes-iott). Zi 
fhrx I’}' ( H spiiHtU*l power’). l/.'irt (“Jiviiw" ran k of 
painter, 1'nog, dyisasry), oil 

Sben tJrou iQ] (141-7-1503)^ 

Sben-ltsiu f+^ (6057-7-06), ajj 
Shtti-hui [670-761)- M2 

Sben l£ua it-ffr (roji-iojsK $E 

Sbefl-EHITVg j^fSung EmpEror, r. lOG? -Sj), J2r 
jH, ili= Ilia liL 1212 - 31 *- i-i- Mi. lj- 1 . iiL [Zi 
Shdtig. t.bm 4-f *'i-eLlve lj.1:: [4th £.) r Anglsng /n 
the Aninom Ruvr (fail), .atf, 4S7 
Sibenji Mou (active <2, 1510-60) 

RstUm fiifttman, Aantmit Tnti (fan), -nr -f,i. 

m 

ftecJuse Filling fry Autumn Tree:, 4 SJ - ci., 446 
srseng-ahsh h. ...•*- (nLttruputiSaj! Examination), 6B7/i - s’ 
Sheng i.sutig T. (Liao Emperor, i. Sflj- 30 >[)j 
Luafib d, K .a 

Shensi Province IT.'fa -ti . nS 
landscape of, Bj. 

Pin feudal icate in. Set: Odes tf the State of P‘in: 

Oder of she Stsse of Pin: The Sevtstlis Month 
Tung-kuan Pais in, JLij 

"Vijcig-Lci—kiaray (temple) in, 408. icjj 
ihih #- (“bnuh force'). Stt; pi-shih 
ihrh $ (“solids’ 1 '),. 157 

Shih-ehT tleh (Wang Hsi-cb ill J, 419*37 

1 (“poetic ideas"). 372 : 3.77, : ifi 

shih-Htr drift (VhoLarfl. 12^ 

Shih-c ao .& (i (Tao-dii, 1(141-17*7),^ 

l^ndwape m the Style of I'll Tsnn , 4£7, 41}? 
shth-m-fx See Kdiular-uffii-ials; 

Shih-«±u (Yd an emperor). Set Khubitsi Khan 

sbift-ytn-tfsih poetry speaks imenOr 4 l 

ikm-ehm !k &("slender Botd n style of cdLignphy). 
IZi 

fhost-to i 4 * CiangevLty Lines"), i(si— 4 j 
Shu ^ fsai -fic, one oL the Three Knigtlci-rrVi-; a.n- 
rjuiLcr ;ij.iiie Jcu SietJv^aTi)-. irr Siechwao 
Pawince 

Shu-cheng (AnKwei Province}, n 
Sbll-ch'i :k )^- lancianc aedusie), ± 
skua .ip] (“tu sweep"), [vi 
Shun ^ (Lej.tEitkry 5 ^e-king](, 147. 73S 
Sian -J^ 4 - (klieitsi Pbovirce}. ^eCh'ang an 
Sis Dynast; penmf M (t±* jSj) 
lancLscapc piincing. in, H 
seripai aaf, att 
Stndsnfi Dra%\)fi , J_ 

Six Gtnsitmth, Tht (.Ni Tsan), -lEj,- 4B5 
i'tt Hants (unidentified irtLst) , : =j s, rma-»t. 
4J&. £SZ 

Sixiee 73 l The (Kuan- Sisisi}, ii 2 ± J*L 


- 5 ? 3 mi' on the Rtte^hank (Wang Wei}, iti-L. i£s. 

sacral cki:->: , .i. ajicLcnt, 66 arFJ 

“soiicLs" HjJrajfi.J And “voidi-" (hsU), 1 S 7 

“Scin^ of Unending Sof row" (Bo Cfiu-a), ^ m 

rojsgs 

of The Onsite of Ihstsiy, 134-21. ati-a^ 
of Lady Wen-chi'? abduewn. 109 - r7. 

Soochow .ijtwl (Ks*ngsi3 IWv-inoe), -i-t- 4:1 ■:. 

490 J!?j 

Fcilit TaLcnc of, 4 do 

hling -:l 1 sLk:: cF artists af. 4 li -.i 

Pob'i dtiCfipiiiJn of, j;it 
siege -of. 4 -M. 1E6. 490 
iou-thh) A X (" slender gold"). 173 
Southern Sung dyju-sry J *i "f- jJl 1411.7-1279) 
ir^hirecruDr of, 21a. ill 
ciJLIgrapii}' In 

considered !ca be weak. 431 — 14 , 421 
KnU-tsurig's, 101 - 7 . 1S1 , n6, lid, llg-IT, 
1l6- aE . 217 

dynastic rrvjvaL in. =^3-5 — ?<?■■ 7 j 1 

asrahli^nrninr nf, Kij. u? 
fell, (sf, lOL-. - [ I ■ iiUrj#, 179 

ideology *f r 411 

map of, 194 
Mfco-ConfudiftiiHi in, 

Winning Aeadetny of> il, iciE. 152. 19?. m- 7 . in-, 
216. 41 ' 

under Kan-CEinvg and HsL»> cssmg, is(i, 157- 
fiq, ieH - frh , 16? 

under Li- 13 ung, lh-7 , 200-101, 190-92 .. jgfl- 
J01 

under Wing-tsung, 7^4 - 1 ~ 7 , ?. 0 H -^a. 2H2 

pjiniing in, 147 12a 

arch.ai.srlc LJtb-ccntury klkiir., ltl- 3 Sr. 1 1 i -11 
Buddhist influence, i-f- J-7c, 169 171 , 172 . 
"dkipjLL" and “rnsric" anodci-. to-i 
ianebeipe painring, eqS-es, eo^ - n . i^ 4 -HiS. 

cfo-d 7 > 107 . icS. 29E- 101. a^jE 
“retreat Eo-waid rhe objecr.’ 7^ 
rtraitil iechmijiai;i jj.ci. 1,47 — sE. I4E 
T'atig poiauiEi|t LioncfiSEcd 10, 

Ten Kings of Hell , 1 id -1E. lal -41 
ptlace cif, 16^ Ejt, |3i. 2£7. untf, ^r£—3- , 
iaz 

recluae scfiednES in, oaS 
TJitee ReEigions in, 127 ifi 

(kuLTbenv Tang dynisLy (jj?-?^)- ~ r! t- lili 

Bi 

In sht Palate (Chou Wen-chu), 1-4-19. 14 - 17 , 
67ml 

•Sel'miui oj sf>e iTa-L Hall (Cbuu WiiLl-cjLii),. 59- 
ilr 4 *~ 43 . 

UFrni'rK GtOvti arid Lilytttd HtSSihi f liing Yltan). 

EiS-87 t E7, 410 

K ?pace Zh I± "f’ lii 

Sparrow on ass Apple Branch (Cei'llh ] CsCij.il.' . 107 . 

CEC 3 

Sparrows, Phttn Bh/ssOttu, arid liiSnfl\\- (u rtidejl rifc-J 
atrisi: fan), lio, 1(5; 

Spatsc Trees *n 4 !>ai'ili#n (Wang Meng; fan}, 4^7- 
td, 4 sji-i 9 
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“speaking onel ime-nr" (j m-chih), ^ 

Ejwwhi {yen), i 
!pirir 

hf}■:■'r.d physical likeness fi-hnirg mieh-shen} T ^ 
sransinisxicin nf {eh uan-sisen), 

Spiritual Flight Sntrn ‘[Chung Shao-chingj, 1 16 - 20 . 

I 3 & Uii ifyMj 
tpi: iij xl f.iu'i'.Tr {iheii}, <3 pjiS 
Spring Cl&uds *ti list Pint Wu (Chang Yu'i . ^6S. 
4 * 9-70 

Spring lhi l±-7 ] aivT she Flixir Fcwats !]ju Kuanjl, 

471 - 7 - 5 , 424 

Spring Festival on the River {Chang Tsc-tuank liO. 
liL 241 

ittt fa!, ("physical Jikeneii’), 2 * 
oiu-Lillf; »S fit . Set Kao-tiiing {Sung emperor) 
Ssu-ma Chien £] (n;-S 6 * c.). Ree&rdi nf sf>t 

Grand htnerian, [vj 

Swg Hmi (Huang Tsung-rso), ■:■ -u. u--ts 

Sing Hum (Western Hjn tomb rdej, ij 

Standing Lotuin (Chang Yuan), t-sS, US 
Stone Drums (Eastern Chou), 124 , ]jC. Hl 5 EM, 
A 10 — 2 t 

Stream! ttrtd XicfnaMmi, Purr (fSfit Pem&ft (Idiia 
KusiL 174-Th 375-77 
Streams tmd Mtntttiaim Under Fifth Snow (Liu 
Sung-nierv), eqH-d . rou-ia 

Striding Dnsgm (unidentified arri.scl. s_ 6 , 7 

Su Ch'c *f. 4 * (1039-U12), jo. m 
Su-ljicili (Kiangsu ?J*vjJlit). 5 *Y Soochow 

Su Hafi-di'tn $.1% (*cci.vc Li [12-OS-6os), 2 JE 
Su Shils ([037 —ilds), L ss, 50. tS, 9=.. to. 

E43, 15 Sj ymnjg, m 
or -irr as valid way of Jifc, 17? 
biography of, ezjv tzi, Eli 
fin Cfirin l kfi-idSK, fia. tl. t-H. 30 !■ 
fin huiari :ir. of arc, lid 
cm Misty Hirer and Layered Peaks, fl'i — L02 
aa preicLt J.L Hsi-cIlOiii •jflQ-.iOl 

subimrn, .1 -,i 

iUt-Ui-firiridi ("follrruring kind in apply¬ 

ing cnlcr.i.’ cinnn nf Hisieh Htij. Its. 

Siuyang flj - (modern Shang-duu. Him: in PirslV- 
incie), Aj 

Surcicru, Mci'jnl, 111, Jjl 

Idyit, A (Chao Meng-fu), 47-6-37, 417 
Summer M&kiwaiw (Cti'd TirgJ, SB- 

Ij] , 21; lo]L - [QJ 

!inn Ch'iiaii fiHj'.-lji'l. See: Memorial im tin 
Annemm etnenr i& Sun Os'Unn 
aiun Kuo-t’ing {< 4 R?- 7 O 30 , Manual nf Cal 

iigraphy, 4efi , 437 - il£ 

Sung, Duke af 1 -J 7 

Sung, Mourn ,% |JL|- (Hunan Pruvi illl), 2 Az M® 

Sung % (Chou IlulLiJ Matt, klonaii Ftovinco). 226 
196-97, 122 

sung £[i (pasiigyrics and sacrifieial cemple snngjs). 
jkli 

Sung cmng {Kiaiapu PrcivrnLc). 4 si: ■ i"> 

Sung dynaiiy (960-Ci??) 
map of, -i > 

iniLiiiai^ power airbed kinder, m- 12, ^1, 44- iat, 
NakionaE UmvEisiry of, u 2 L ili, 


jsLhciLar-uJiitiii.^ devduped undLr. 4 i, 4 j;, 6 B 7 a-i'g. 520 

is tuinir>^ point in Chinese hisrory. ioajJ 
Str rilin Noirbwii Simg, ttj'nasryc Souchefii Sunjj 

■dvfiMry 

Sung River (ancirnr naune; U T*e), 477, 

Srng Hub-htngi af Tar.g Frignsitistgs nf Eight k'indi of 
Tsim and Tisstg Sniiii: Regular Scrips Writistgs, 
L 24 > 1 * 7-19 

5 iu)g-[i wan^ {King of Sung, a King o f 

Hdl>> jTjifJfl 
S itch Wifi IVtvilKX j~? Jl', 

ilioan-eiiiig's Hight to, iiS-jM, 17- 
Mount O-mei in, 
old name (or (SEm). 30 

prikf T anj; cultural acimdes in, 1 < 
is thcrip, it.’.i mtuiasicsy in, 


T-shaped renccuse stkoltes, i 2 i 
Ta eii eng ir_&. ("■Great Synthesis"!, 41 $ 

Ta-hsiieh ( 77 rf Great Learning .!, JS. 

Ta li kingdom dtliS ( 9 S 7 - 31 J}, moderjL Yunnan 
PruwinOe)-, ,^0 

Ta-liang i.m<Klern K'ai-feng, Hnnan Pie™- 

iTvoeJ, jj 

' I a-rn ing-hi (HopEi Prannoe}, r^j 

ra-.sheng-ET.'u iBuddhiit monasccTy, 

Ch'Engi-tu, SeELhwan ProvlnLEk Vtl 
Ta- tu (mudcm Beijing-. Hopei Province), i'i-i 

Tadduklstasi. See I'cryl unu 
Tar-t'icii Muunlacis 171 

T'ai h Lake ili'ij (Ksungiu and Chekiang prov- 

Lncei), Hi r^ii 4 ^- W ■ 460, 472,. 475 - 77 - 1£0 
T'ai, Mount A- .b (Shaarung Pralines), 37 j *??n 
T'ai-in (Shaniung Pruvinoe}. ±£2 
i ai-tF'sttg ku ■{( (Pavilion nf Great Piiriry, 
Knrrhern Sung palace), l~s. jts, 1 .'f,. J eft 
I 'ai-hang Moisncarnx .•fe, J1 (centra! Hopei Pruv- 
ince), 161 472 

TiL-shan twang (Kisiji ot Mount T ai, a 

King of Hdl), ji75fl-M 

TaL-tso i;?i (Ming emperor). Set Chu YDan-ohanj 
T'ai-iau .■fcn'l (Sung emperor, s. 960-76), u, tr 
c to. a zr 

Tii-BUng (T'ang empemr. L. Mr 

115, n‘l. lij 

T'ai tsung. (YiiaJi cmpCFor, O^odei, [iSsj- 
]i4[j t. [219-4i)> it6 

T'ii-vUan iijL {Chin, reign ern, 376-96), 1 1 : -t 
'["ang i^itShang king, nth c. a.i:.), 

Ting dyrurfty ('61H 906) 

An La-sham rchcLkun dsiriiig.. id. Vi., I jf 
BiiddhijsnL in, $ 16 - 17 , ll6 . 362. ^6l, 
talligraphy of, 1 ra - 7-1, 1 *n - m , 1 ad*. ;t-i. 413- 

ij_, iii^ 421 
CensoraTC ill, 

(caeign troops oF, JJ 
jor.-d-L'irs of, J _1 
general deictiption of, n 
iinperial ucdficc in, 12 
nup of, T£ 
painting in. z 
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figllrt painting. 2l-2fi. 21 -in6o . tiL E£2- l£i 

houses, ii u-i]- 16—17-. HI 

landscape painting. ZL 7 ~ - 74 , 74 - 71 . ~f=. * 4 - 

lOj . ]p'1 

Might-$bini>\g W>iif, a^ 14-71, :6 57, 14, 5^ 

433. 433 

pmcmsionaJ p.i.rmngv, 16 ji. 27 ~ 11 
ranting uf painterx, 2 d 
.-iiurKiln with piidiulcx, <4'.'. 1 j 7 
Taoism m, 16 'I 

T'ssng Ming-buiing'i jasamty !& Shtt ( amdc'iltil ltd art¬ 
ist), jc 

1 Vutg T( .$.& (isSj-jjh), J£C. ±st> 

biography nf, 407., 412, 419*2# 

fkiniing after 1 Vbis| Wtu Pi>£m r 4 06. jO , ..‘ 

Prim-e of llnig Pirmfion, The (T'ang li). 412 , 

Jtfiusnmg F-ibirmm , 408 — 13 , 439-11 

TaiLjiut state. Srf HsL-Ksia state 
Tluo i£, the [“Great Wa>'\ art to- serve or achiev-s, 
ru.. £71 

Tig-chL ijtiif". See SSiih-Tio 

Tao-hiiidi jjj.ljf- GSchnnl of the Tau"), 2 j 7 
Tati .shaji t ang a^. Jj (HaJL ud ihe Mountain uf 
the faia, HcuiIllt:! Suilg palace). 191. 193. 
J 22 *l# 

Tae-si i ‘king itt+.ri (CIksi-c cl" the Way and nf 
Virtue), ^17 

jii f -r iffljr f]t At COrthixkn Linage nf The TatO. 

HZ 

T'ao Ch’Len ^ la-^i 5 — 42.7V. nz, zs?S. 172. sed 

h:H>|JT 2 phj- of, tt <-[6 

“PcadL BkirauliL lip/Lllii.." Jh I2Jj 4 ^T—P4 

“ftcLuiiiiiijj. Horne,’ ijij 

Tdu Cb'hft Rtttsmiuft H&mt [Li Kianglin). im± m . 

HZ 

T'ao I [ung-ching Us?- ilM: Burying ji 

Oww, 144 . ' 43 . 14 !':- 47 

Fdo Yuan- ruing ."l«!i7Kf»rf to SeciunaK (Li Kuii£- 

2TE ■ 2JZ 

Tan ism 

alchemy of, kh. 37 s. JZ2 
Buddhism and, iv-s - r- 374113 
■Cheng-i sett of, 177*47 
Ch'iwn-cbep mjct -of, isfntf 
nhxir masters of, 4/tj 
gco.Tinncy (feng-ibui) in, 47 s, 4 99*42 
nf Huang K11 up.-ivazii^ 4 4 4 
Hui-LiUJLjfi illpfHjn of, ]?■! — 75, tM; - Sd 

of Kuo Edsi. 2 ± 

landscape painriug and, |i - :, i■ uii 
!i:«nri paint!up of r 47 0 - 7 <- 47 f> 

S-loutU T'ai ill, 

of N'orthtrrs Sung paint-?^ *nd raShpraphcra, £L 

HI 

as one nf Three 1 i.di iy mis. :n Ozlc, S 2 .-'- 2 fj, 117 
phiilDsnphLtail vs. reLigjuuS: (ulluiL}, Ilf, 3^3 
pinc-tret svhsholisiti id, 2 Zj 14 ^ 

Qutitrttin i>H iitditnly MounattS (Kan-c=ungi. 

229 - 12 : 7 7-41 
rtpliLK-J -n, 4 -ii 

rscnncihatann uf CunfuLtanlstit arid. ^ 2 t Zi 1 ’ 

Spiritual Fi'ighi Siutrsi iChung Shao-ching), 176- 


1 L J. tiu- u . ijH, ifigurT/ 
is .i.l guinling. tn tempk of, 43 ^. .tuJ- 
vitirtllusst understanding [suhittsnsj ]n. 1 40 

uf Wu Oten, jj6 

See tfbe 11:11=1.::-1 1 0 1 

Te-huiip ib [active tally !2 lLi c.}, 1^2 
Ten Kingitojms + Hjj 1.907-7?^ 31 
'Jen Kings of E Idl, 137-41- 41 1-41 . iTim 
Tm Kings -of Hd( (Chin Ch'ti-shtliJ, 44 f>- 4 i- 141- 
diz J47-4S. 375147 

Tm A"jiJtTr JuJna (scTiplare), Hi-4-. yjS^Li 

ieri jimp -iiiiJna (utndetiljfjcd 4 ! U:-l), 111 -42, J 4 i— 

dl 

Tm Vjfws frem a Thtti'hed LAkitt I.Eli f^4J! cj, 21i 
T^rj, l6u 319, 4C>0 

Teu^ Cii un (active ca uti?)’ Eli li 2 ii 'fis. 
17 S -70 

'[eng Chung-hsiu PT' ft t 1 ? - .S^Teng VlL 
Tsnp Yu SAiff (ca . ijoo-altK 1378), Batniet and 
470 -V 2 . 471 

T'eng, Pj-iitec of, PaviiicMt (Kiangsi Prov¬ 

ince), ^[ 7 ^ 4 t 2 -i 1 

lenute aitoke paiterns- (ahtt), 0j_, int. a ^° 

ax-cut texture strokes, hemp-hher resTitre 
strokes 

'Fiffflfbfd at Eastern F.tstgr (Ni Tsati), 477 

7 4 4 tthffi Cnssap at Easier.'! Ft iTiinj,'. Ch'i- 
ch 'ingr. 47V. 4 ; zu 

TEiitehed Lutlgf (Lu Hunt's ceirtrit), 21s Zdi Zi 
Th&vUHd-ChsiMittr Fany in Rtgeler and Cursu r 
Siviffti (Qiih Yung}, . .- .'■■i y , ni 

TkuitSiind-Ontfstiter Est^} in Regular arid Cumee 

Strip#, after Kt Shift-man (KMS-tsung), _2<. > rA 
rhree perforricins I'/du -c.^iVe^.J, <02 
TL ffi, (nurthesn bnrharLuss), ,46 
Ti-tsanj >i, 4 if (hudhisattva KsiLigirbha. ''Par'll 
WcjnbZ in ianskriL), U 2 — 1 C, jjf 

j i' ttrumiKidjcd - ), zi 

i "Ljo SireAJTl (n«T Wu'hsing, ChcVtang fntTV 
iivw^, itu 

c'in/r t'i (“flicimg 2nd kiekitis-'") briesh OlCVt- 
ments, j 40 . LVJ. tK 

Tsbet 

itusuiisjfi of, t;'-1 
iit f.'jj.u Hsi-E-tsia irate 

sitb-hsitn *BS*. (“iron-wire” line}, j.-j?, 

tn, jjS. ±3? 

sirn-ibify £_iif, [palace cKami 1:21 iunl, OYnjif 
tien n'a tsitn tj E4 Wr Cdutting ujk! erutoitlj; texture 
strokes*), coi 

T'itn-chieh-SSll (cmr Nanking, Ksangsu 

Pwinoe), a riz 

s 'tm-fen -• Jt, — (“ujutj." *] i:ian and 
heaven"), 7<- ?6 

I'ien-nmt Cheavenly horses'}, n 
T'iffl-r'ai, MounT A# ill (Chckbng PrnvLnce), 

349. id! 

T'len^t ai sect uf BudtPLiKin fi fe 4^ 2&7 —fiS, 34 9 
Tri^-tyir Slit versiutl Cil Prrfiiie ft t(ff (igthtringAl 
j 'he- Qntftid Fisvitum, £25, ni, no - 4 
rornset m Hell. 3 SiS 42, 14 i 
Taming a Baas in a Rainstorm i'u:nde:iLi:icd aitist: 
Jim}, 21 ii — 19, Jftn 
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Toyocomi Hideyoshi j .'T :iy j.' (15J6 i^L £751121 
Ftmvii'ra A>MHf Struma; and Mountains (Fan 
K’lim), Sj, ?£. EG, znz, 4 .( 1 $ 

'fraveisri in a If-'ra^T}' Forest ll.i Ch eng), .' — '4, 

tS , He Hz . iiz. il .'.. J l£ — aOj 

Treatise an Bam&ua (Li Ka:il, i'j 1 

trees (mstJ 

cojunai of wo opposing type? of, 107. 20 H 
crab-claw brin,cb«. of, 04 ■:■ ~ ■ all, 4 h-i. 
lii: ii±i ±l!li iii 

to define .scene's (»r divide .space. ■' — 1 ft r 207 

human gesture echoed by. 4fT-7,T. 41V.: 
in bit Southern Sung paiiwing, n?K, ion 
:n mnnumenr.il Lands:! pc pa:lump. LLL, Qj_ 

■n seal script, 440 

js js/anbciLs, ?a r 404. 4 St. 4 * 4 - 490 - 

■Set due piiit trees 

(reniiiltrtis brusliline ithm-pi), t-ri-fjjr, tyi 
trarh (ckenf, 76 

tra-iiu iij. ffc. (’‘pngfessinnil iriisins"), ]?K 
Ti’ai Chsng {LC147—LSl-ll), ]?$-? 7 
Ts'u Hsuang ^ K_ (iQiS. — aO&p] , ilifs 
Tsai Yen Ulfl,. Set Wen-tbi 
ta'ing-thest tiffM rbers'niLage by tht SCi'J, [til 
Ti'ifig-dt'uiii #.l:| (active toc h cj, 

T*'-jso {J (Chou feudal scare), in 6, n;~ 
iTsIm ^ (“cursive' 0/ K grasO script, rzji zMi ■ 
zzi. zaz, 41 Q. Wj. J-ti. See aim: fning-li ae: 
ii iiLirjf ,':• u’j. h ac-it 

Tk'io if ivS (Sung dosvjajcc enapjess-. wife of 
Jeri-tsung). il 

Ts'*o Chau $ Hi (active ca 1387-39). nn-zo 
7 ■•'.vi Ctf&HK #■ £ stele (liastern Han), r^a 
"[a*ao Chung-ia (fr’fflt (active ca,. 15^-77 L 
tsathii ('’cursive cteri«r} scrips. izir 

Ts'ho T"a ■S’ 3S (active msd'Eth c.). ^ ^ 

tie ■% r oblique” at "slanted" hrsisli (ip), ''■■ •• 
Tscsig-riu i? -~f (disciple of Confiidius), da 
Tsin dynasiies -S'-id. See liasrern '['sire dynasty: 
Western '[‘sin dynasty 

Tso-dt'iu Llmg A Jh fl .lj (acrivie ca. fc-f»). iil 
TV ftU Pc £6 I active ca. :o:'i'.; ¥5 !, Magjttei and 
Hare, iSt- LSi 

Isakuncua Zcnryu Jft ft, J74JTJ 

it mu ft (“tesuliire s-trukc patters 12''). Ka. Li) i, ,-Q 3 - 

5nr4 Jj'l- 1 //w-rtf ti'tt*;. p't-tM ti’m 

Tsung-le \S S? [] i tB -noil. tfic. ifiz 

Isiflng Ping (^ 7 S 

Tu Fu ii# {711-770)1 la ii TOii ± 21 i 
Tu-shUs wang i (King of the Capital, a King 
of Hell), } 7 ^-*!Sfl 

iii CL-'ii-.iViijjif erh (iriirrh'irehen S-Trii JL 
("divinlng the emblems of ■::!:■ iu 1 .■:t ind giasp - 
Lug iLeir titflUX'J, 76 

Tu Yen fJJij- {fji- co? 7 .), ±h dli ±£4 - 17 ? G&wf 
lu-itibfg ifiifj ("raiure’s (onus'), i 
t'tt-ii iiS ( H Jiaiure h s prindples'}, ± 
t'u-tbib li ("concepTs"), i 

t'u'tfV li #i.{‘“grs.phi l sign’'; "cl:agnrn") r 4 
Titn-kuing j(rdt (Kasisu PfOVlhOt) 

bJut-atHl-grWB landscape painting at, 10 ■, 
B-uddhist banners from, ficii u£j zoo 
Ekiddhist sal)! painting froro, rn st, m 


Suddhsst wall painting from. n»- n. 33 '. sHk 8 
/tfur^itwill painting from, zl zi 
procesaiotia) painring at. jq= ji. ^t 
stencil of Buddha fts-wi, -.tv, 1,47 

itu Kingi Surra handncmll :r<i si 1. itt-Ai. 14 . 1- 4 i 
Tllt^ Ol'i-cfi’aJig % ( j {[jj^-J&]6)i i,t< 

nsavc.'W Cffuge hi iSfittw Rwwe-. 477, 
Tittqs-nneji |l.[^ {Eiastern Giro. Morthem Suog pal 
ace), 116. 17S 

lung snan j ,-L| I (. 'h . 1:1 moaik portrayed by Mil 
YiLin), l£7, 160 

Tucig-Laci 4 j- j£ (Liaci ptliici). See Li Tsan-huo 
Tusi^-t'ing, Lake fRi . 0 z M [Hunan Province), vui,, 
132 

'Tung Yu (acsivne cajly 12 th t.) r IS 
Tung Vii (anivc 360-50), fij. 

Tusig Y'iLin t $ (died 962), ,n 1 - vt. .1 in, -\aa- 

4'iC-. 4lii U0£i 4 

htntp-fi'bir texcute strokes of, £ni ne, 43-, 

■H 4 - 4 f. 4 TO, SSh SSh JZZi d^Z: SiL 

tifLw arfJ Hfiifrtg Riven, The, ■.•ja, 

WfiVfi7 Grows ttttd IrrytredRanks , Wl rl", £7, z 
T'-ung- Gain Parss :^W| (fshens.i Frovince). Id 
Tti'j'a F’inei, Levti liutaKfe iC.huu Mcng-lu), 70 , 
4!t)-JCl. 440-42, ±44. 

Tzi-'v Fled) fit i? Wtnny ?itt (Li Til far). i6r-^4. 
±S£ 

7 'pW Srfffifkfi j' j.'i.sL-'rzpfj.' Autumn 1 . 1 .1 ["'mgr, 4O7. 
2nS, 17s, Z 77 - zHz 

Titl-fati -faetive cariy 7ch c. Ji.c:.). 200- IQS . 
1412 

tzu-jan Pi tf’, (“of"Jcsdf So”), 2 

tz ii 13 11 urns of poetty) . 


uui fo-rrn mil i-onr.eercd. wirerlike texture strokes 
(yan rTb/iien-ihiii trior). 101 
tsniverae. See Heaven 

uiirramineled painters ■! ■'-/ 'ini ZiL iii 121= MJ2. 


t&trfiVJSf. ri>e ftih.rfeent.h I.afurw, Izeiivn^ d Lulus 
Flrnfl 1 {Lu Hjsiji-chuis|;}| iiiifr, 

Ptni/j^g an Irtia%e vfihe While-Rtbfd Khaa-ym 
(iSStStajiI to Chou Tin di'ingj, lAt. 1&1 
kYei eitsg JHum JOaisonu bj MaSwiight (Ma YlUn; 

fin), 16C1-71. 270 . .101, icfl-. -ife 
Yifidmg- thr Moon Under a Tine Tret (after Mi 
Yuaci), 174 . 77^ 

Vamalikini, - n- itt ci. J74 nN 
Virriaidiirti and Sfaniuin iVall painting, Tuu- 
htong), SIO—it, ni 

VimaLkirb anil At DotSttnf t*f fSondisality (Wir-g 
Chejt-p'ing), 37-1 — 37., m- 3-3, snJ 
VimnLikirsi-nirdna .Seerr=a. i v.; 

P‘fraiijA.-jtirje yreaching the jl'vitri rr-.' [Ma Yui'i- 

cti'sng). liL m 

VimalakiTti Sutnt (unideHttfied artist), i?.t- so 

n&-u 

Kolume lei 1 Hat)}, i;g 

fi LOSSAK.Y — 3 D£X. 
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x>ai-cfmng fb d* (“tatcri□ f-jiLiet ioJ ri : Yniter- iri Jet I"j> 

%£ 

Watting far the Ferry m Sttittv (unidentified :3fLiSE.j, 
iBl, l 3 £ 
wall ^aiming 

Jafftka, 7 *. 22 

in fjio miiunleum, Si Sfj, £4 
Norrbfflm .Yun^ Kz* &£ 

Pine Trees (iron Yung-lts-IiungJ, dOS. dOS 
T3J1J. i±i 11 „ to-it. si, EOl, 510- ;i. Jii 
Official} Reeetvihg Fartign Guesis (hriocc 
Chang-huai), His 
•SEtndl! process, v< 7 -. MI 

Wlll-slwit-siuin &.£sLi {Nnrrh.em .‘rung palace gar¬ 
den, JMen-ching, modern Etui drug, Hunan 
IXpn-vineeJ, 174, 174 

Wirtg Afi-shib J. -•Sr-F {[OII-IOSSJ, -j|S, i?c-?t, iej 

Wang Ch'afig-I ing J£ (active rnid-Btii «:.). 

41. h; 

W«ig Chen-p'ecig i AfaBt) (aciii™ a. nlto-Ejig) 
biography of, 1'j.rj 

Drag/rn Bnat Regains on Chw-Jrtr.rrj Lffire, ws- 
■■j:-. Ki 6 - ■'■j .. dUsaJj) 

Virndlethirti dad tht D&itrine Of Nendtotlisy, JSf- 
n, m-u- 19 * 

Wang dliA JL i'f- (arrive CA, IIP?- rang), 163. 

Wang Cihn T-ft' (act 1 vl: t-J. MO}. 1±2 
Wbstg^hstan Villa ^lii£k (Wafif Wd), 71 - 7 . 3 , 

tai 'a*. 3 &i. m 

Wang Fu (lj£l-I4l6), 

Wiiag Fu-cJiih iA-t (iS-w-iSd-i), m 

Wang HsL-chih {,«. 103 -e*. jfo l , Sa. ^.'.j. 

Jz.t>— ItC 1 .. L£k 34^. 'S 4 -. a -4 Til 
anecdorcs from life of, 4z*-i4, 414-16 
£>*47 flit Genera/ Hi eh T ri^ L Z?-l<>, H&. J S» 

L Reeeniiy Received Your latter . .., did , 417 
Mem anal an aft Annostru'emen! Sir Stott Ob ihitt 
(cop?), 11^ ± 7 j 

Fftfilce fti' fbf Gathering dt irrehid Pamir an, [±4- 
3f, [as. rag-^g, 15L 4i], da] , 4 II. ^l^raf If. 
a 6 n 

On site Sevenieestih Day, jill ESt. 351 
Shih-thi t 'ieh, jyltyisl? 

'i&rrjr Hsi-ehh Watthitig Gttie (Ch'ien Hjtjaii}, 

M — rg ■ n-n, .nD. 460 

Wang Hsieji-chbh (144 sSS) r 11^114. sie., 

iy6, lid, JM. W 
O-ffttotr f ‘ifb, 4in, jj.i 
Wang Milan 3- (ca. jj^ce;-tQ^Oi}, 44 
Wang Hung <acrivc ca. nji-fi). Mountain 
Market i» CUoristg Mist, 277. a ?7 
W^ng L ,£#J (jjj3 ca. ijfilt). 46 
W'ang l£iid J. 1ft (m.-livc eatU 1 ]l[h C.), f]1T 
Wang Ku.>-^i ([ 977 — 197 - 7 ) ■ '£ 

iertng-li(trt£-l)itoi ft ^ 6 * ‘t Capp4inrr ( painting’}, 

; = 1 ^- 87 .. Ml- 14 . Mil 

W'ang l-in 3 - Sj fni-S -ujiji. liSi ii* 

W ! 'ang iViatLg JL IP- (Hssn einjKH 5 r f L, <1 - ; Q, y. 
Meng X'l^ £h. rjyS'-ijSj), 4-14. 463 
biography of. 45 i 57 

DuffUmg jit i/re Cfs"tng-psest MtiwrrliifTfiy jfrC.— I, 
462. 

fieefktt Attgiitog M a Fiawning Stream, 4in , 4l:-j 


Rtd Ciiffi and Green Vailtys, 46; -64- aM 
Span? Trees and Pat-iUm (fen), .117-fir:’, 4^ i? 
Wang Mien ([7.87 - ejtij.'!' 
biography of, 3!>j ■■>■■. 

Fragrant Snaus a I Broken Bridge, 131 1 1Q>—o6 . 

3 M 

W’lijl^ Sh«L .£'ir. (ca. 1046-after 1104). 58. :-;8, .11J0 
Missy Rtfft and Layered Ftabs. g8-i.oi, 08, l£l 
Wajig 3 hu -X (r 4 g 8 -i 74 i). [41 
Wing Ti ng-yun _X fil in (ta^i-iitri), jS|> 

Wang Ts’iii-yen .;■■ Jj). {active late LJtb c.), Id 1—1. 

Wang Wei £|jl H.A WO.. 414 

patnt: n[',4 after tajneux Lt>u|:lc: by, 4 Q(> . 
an pu i lIjli 3 of'friends (pocmJ h ill 
RszvT&atTk Afiet jiAlth.-, lit 

SfiQty an the ^’icopn^unuf', 1 ill, iri c 

Watsgck'ttar; VsiLi, 7 1 — "i, 74. J'i'd. 36 1 . IsQ— 30 . 

m 

Wang Yiian (lli. [iBo-aftCf [J.y}j : . Gntaistft 

Friend) rff she Pine Pavi(t&n t 460. 1.61 
Warring Srarei pcritxL ftf-'f'v, (4S0 - tit ii.c.j, 

J£5 

mcmnseenic mode in. n, i± 
njrr.j.ri¥te repcesantation in, jj. 

Wrljer, (3S64 14j ttj' 

Wd (Chou fmdd suit), 137 
Wei (Sung do-wager empress; inorher of 

Kao-t 5 ung), Z£it 
Wei Kongdom 4 £ Hi] (nti-63) 

l.i:idtf.ipe painring in, t± 
scripts of , 31 ^ m . j 14 
lifer l.mg-isaag HiHeh Fa-sbaa Sia&-i?iiaitg ih> 
it# (itele), Hi 

W f cL Yen ■f'fjf (active late yth-e-arly 3 rti c,), 

WeL-yin '1^.^ (jeh of Cb'en Jti-chih. 1319—1484), 

HZ 

W^en X.X (Chou king, r. Utlr c. 'iO. ipS, 4vi 
Web jLi (Duke of Chin). SfeClun, Duke W r en of 
r eerr i (“literitute'i “ornament 1 } ^clvit vahiei H i 
“rnotaJ or aiJturjJ order") f ^ 10-7., m 

W«i-chi Lady ClVsi Yen, icciv? Irti ind- 
easrly 3rd c.}, r^i, iw-, at>i-aj, rra . ait. HJ- 
IS 

Wen- chnu :'L’ jj (Chekiang Province). ,11.1, j 70 5 
±21 

-' intan-lda V'X tit (‘'an as a means, of 
adiievin^ the power of'fao r —Su bbih}. ia=- 

4P4 fyS)-'fete X, ^ #i. 'X (‘an must ccrcvcy or 
srrir rhe Tao’- -Chuu Tun-i), 111 
suen -jen stA (“tiieeaLi'i “fueo of tetters*! indepen¬ 
dent anists"! “free artisis")* id, 113.1'n'i 
p.iir.ting by 

eiligripKic swJc, 2 , 411 - 11 . 444- 4 <i, + 47 " 

4 'J . djfi 

as andsvidual response or defense, £ 
late YQan Cbiang-nan fiinicra, 44 i- 7 s, 44s, 
447—5-8, 463— 1W. See abe Nt Tsan 
Taoist literati, j'7Q-?s. 473 -7 4 . 47 6 
Wen-ti (Wei emperor, r. 113 

Wen-tsung (Yuan emperor, jz), szii 

Wen Yen-po duf {$ (jonj-cnSu), 

West Lake, Set under Lin-art (modern. Hangchow, 
Kiaagsi lYo-vin&r) 
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Western Chou dynasiy ■il.iffiU fta. 104J — 

771 P<-), ILLt 

Western Garden, (Wang SJeen's), -ifro 
Western Hjji dprusty -S liJfj (74? t- nr;. - *.r>. £} 
ceMitiimoiis method used in, 

Ihvsnting Hmt {tomh die), 1- E. £l~ t±i ii 
Slag Huiri, jv tq 

Western PjndsK- See Pure Land seLL of Buddhism 
Western Tun dynasty fl6<- 1;]?) 

Calligraphy of, 
landscape jta.i: 1 1 i: 1 >; Lit, 21 
Whits-Rabed Knan-Ttn (.itnL.dentLfkd artist), sfio. 

Vild ctusLve H (k'Hatrg-'iiiw) script, uiL 14.fi - ia, 

"Wild G««" fodr), na- 11, lii, ii 2 
Wild Scholar cTHiLui^yajig {Mi Ft*), m 
Wind the Treei cut fki Rivttk&nk (Hi Tsfltv), 

487-90, aBS-S? 

Wittd und .j'.M.ytr in tQ Fir-Pina (Li 5 haji). iStL J*i 
ififlrf i'*i site Finer Amid Ten Thousand VoHeys {Li 

Tang). iii, HIt, «SH- i*2 
Windnorpt fjtkeiheue (Hun Kuci) , iBc-irl. iSi 
(KiEfcy ( 7 i™er and Layered Bsiski {Tunj; Yilirt), 86— 
87, 87, 1^2 
wish (thib), i 

Vithotlt likeness'' {"beyond hkunEss"; “jkH ruicjn- 
bling": purlin), 5, U6, 48? 
r 'WnlFs FLsrwlap, The' fn^L), »]■£. 120. 21Q— 2[ 
'Munsn 

growing up under [Ice van: of, T§ 

Lnpcntl 

Luiiit.ns and dowager empresses, 57, yL aj^. 
]<]!:■ n?6. 1Q9. 74 S. 7 .e 4 . See oho Yang Kues- 
fei: Yang Klei-™ 

empress in lier own rigjii {Wu), Mi [ 3 j 549 
prineeues, M 2^ J 4<g». 172—Be-. >26 

jcod-T’ang diasige in COCiCCS* of beamy of, ^ 
in palace- ieents, 11-16. it -3.?. 54-39. 34--3S 
Wood Gatherer of the Yetlow Crajie Mmiocain. -See 
Wang S’ienc. 

VCWs and Valkyr of Ol<httti (Ni. Isini, 4 tn . 4 -jfr. 

4?l-94 ■ ili 

writing idejs (h/seh-i), hi 
W u IChnu king. c_ ulk l. b.C.}, 238 
Wu (Liang emperor). Jer Wu-ri 
Wu 4 - Y ik (Swig empress. [115-1:97}, 21^ IM 
Wu iK m (T'ang cmpiui, t_ 690-705), J^, Jt, 
Wu-eSi'ang S (Hupei IWi'isiee}, t02 
Wu Chal iri-io-tisj), ^44, -t2t- 
Cettmri Mttttiwiti , 446, 4 so 
C&vf r Fittr, Spring /Aast'rr, 4 SQ, Ml 
('r.wlrsii Pine, 446. 447-46 
FtsFf 777 inn irj a Wdodcd Bank,. 410 -. 4 s ~2 — S 4 
Tim 17 H and Springt 446, 4 i8 
Wii-ehLi (Kiaitj^u. Province), ireCh'smg- 
diots 

L|.iu C^jVj^ #^CphesieaI jeate"}, hi 
Wu ChLng-tou (1701—t7J4), 221 

Wir-chuJi fc». tt 78 -] 14 ?}. 141 -sr. iso, an 
Wl, Chun^-lu ■&■ ^ -f^T, ftQ-l L - I0<?8i . 23 
Wc-fiii Ail? (Kiangsti Pnjs-joos}, jai, 471 - 77. 
4 fij,i ?6 


Wu-hsing (Chekiang Pewince), 106-. . 107 . 

4 'i 4^^. 4 i?. 4 J 9 L 441 . **} 40 - di 2 

Wu-iuiiH willg (10 ng of [he Five OfilCES. 

a King ijf Hell), 37'5 JJ M’ 

Wu Liang shrine (SLanmng Provider], toy 

iL J-l 

Wtl Pp-li d-LLT (active laae tiLh-euly [jlh C.), 
Drug?* Pine, eve 476 

Wi.L Tsi sil -Si-rtlf" (aclivt: v±. tjjl), Tint Sttidiv 
Plum Manual, SOI. 

WiL -tao diuan-Eun wacig (King of [he 

Cycle of lIk Five Paths, a King, of Kell), 

J75IMU- 

Wu [*&-C 7 U -F- ijH' (acrivE ua. 710-60), 1 C— 1 J. 
61—■i-t- 

Wij-ti (Liang eaipcmi, L saizdsL «Si 3 aL 

J 3 S 

Wu-tsung fTiiig emperor, l £40- 46), 165 
W'u-tiucig (Yuan, empenor, uSc-ijn; l ijot- 
ILL 

W'u Y0an-y6i (active ca. 1080- J104). t 7 ± 


fa {tMJUtdy od«), i 3 i 

Y r 4nia (Yesi-lo wang. a King of Hell), »ri--^7. ML 
>48, .J 75 fl.rc 

Y^ng Chi (c-a 1334-ca. [jffjJ, 160 
Yang Kuei-fei l#"friE. (died 7^), 15. ii. ya 

Yang Mei-uu (iiung cinpr=a, [ifil-tijl), 

57. 167, 238 

Lr.srrip:ion sin Lajsn fif Sty Si!k, lit, 3 -; 

Quatrain ait Spring Rj&itftttet (fan). 13 ^. 117 
Qua train an Yeihat Pita (fan). 734. 137 
YaiS£ PsiS T® M| (neat Tuiuhuang, Kansu Pruvincc), 
1H1 

{’415. The (!..i Kung lin}. ilij 
Y*ng W r an - Ip ift* i (1117-IMfl, m 
Yang Wei-dnen (1196-1370), 

Yang Wu-chiu 4 % (lO?7-Ll6?)7 Tout Vltiiti of 

the Flowering jWu.m, ig-i-?q, tan 
Yarn & {legendary sage-king}. 3 47, 108 
Yao P'in^-chung (3^9-317^^), 18- 

Yao-sitan ^ di (active a- 840,), i&y. ti4. 
01=51 

Yau Stiuu (3423 -t49 5), Fisbtnmn ky a 
Waodtd Blink, afit-r CQn . 4Sn, 4 S 4 
Yeh-lu CJl'u-It"flP (jjyo-Li44) r Them of 

FflraweU Co Idu Man. 4L4- 416-57 

YrLIow Crane Mountain (nueLheass o! HuiLgcjiuU'.i, 

±12 

Ydluw Emperor S^Htung-ri 

Pavilion, I'ht (Hsi s Yung)- 147 -4na. 468 . 

aazMi 41 L 

Yellow River (Huang-ho) 

Hooding of, 199-+OI, Kt, Hi 

in OU Tien. Level Distance (Kiro H*i}, ^ 134-97 

yen f ("spseds"), i 

Yen Chen-ching & ( 709 -?8 5 )’ 2L M6. 3 S 1 . 

iB"0» ^8, 411-14 

Lm graph? of, Mi 

Draft ef 4 tfnml Mmvrial far a Nephew, 41 7, 
417 , 411 
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Record of the Altar {f the Goddess Ma-kn . i li>. 
tsa.. Hi:. 1*1 

y&K-thsk "a",^ ('speaking one's li 111:11 ), 4 

Yeu-ching if (modern Beifiiig, Hopei FnwLntoc). 
] 7 pi *16 

Yen-hsi Kitang-wen fW, (nfa-i 263(1, j&j. 

Yen f iui J(F 4 * (arrive Jane ijtb-early 141I1 £.), 

Chung K'uft i ExatrBBB , 0 K tt?f $f site 

i aniem festival, jfiH ii-i- 3 by . 373., 

Yen Krug (active La. ljiXi). P .- 1 err;jr,■ Qstttier 

{./rung K’uti Gating Hu Sister Atetiy s a Mczr- 
ridff, 16?-6&. \ 67 -?l 

Yen-fo waiig W- (fl.L (King Yama, a King of Hell), 

37 . Mh ali 37 i.™ 

Yen £n -tl fati 1-1040)- Ill 
Y en jir'u-yu > 7 -r iff (Yen Yen; arrive jtK c. n.i:.k 
i2& 

Yen Tz'u-yii (active ci. IC£14 — i! j"( 

Hermitage by a Pine-Covered Biuffifan i, 

MS 

Mountain Market in Clearing Mitt, is 7 . is R 

Yen \X. f en-!hyei H‘*crLve ca, 570-1030), nj- 

[14— ] j , n jnja, 4^. 471 

Buddhist Temple it r Amiimr Mountains, us 23. 

46s. 475, 4 

P'av7liom Among Rivers and Mount amt, J [ 4 . 11a 

Yen Yeti "e"-fll (Vcai Te'e,-™. 1 ; active -5th C. i.C. 1 . .11;0 
Yen Yen-eh ill .H- It*-it QiU- 4 f 6 ). 1 
Yen Yii (iiEa-mi), tdjt 
yielding (jang) t £1 
yin-yang .^- 3 $, 183. n, 47 ?- 
in n,3.lligraphy, i-n 

Yi ng a’ico-fu (Hunan Pruvi.net), S^i 

Yinaming st ;> (Sung emperor, t. [06^-67), v<^ 
17, m 

yirig-un-bsriing-bistig .■*((■ S_ G (“responding [O 
[Jurist by the representation of form"), m. 
yu id bronze rituail vessel, i£j, r^ 

Yu-wen-cien (ftigjhi Civil Hall, Southem 

Sting palace), i nv , jzm/l’ 

Yti-yeh-man jfe'-lfl.rl (Right Side Gate, Northern 
Sung paheej. 1-7&. m 
Yu |i (legendary sage-king), 2Q&, d.?Q 
Yii. Mount ,‘t tU (Kiangsu Province), a or:- 
Yii-ehcn (X'ang princes). ELI 

Yii-chicn L ; 7 i'| (Jo-fern active mid ijrh c.). Mour. 

fssia Market its Clearing Mut, z r’ &J. 1 Mf1 
Yit-qhung. .Jtff foa. rjrh c. a.C.j, ±2* 

Yu Hn ■jfYrf u (airtivie 5th c.}, jla 

YU-hia Siu-min (died 1437). 1^6, \f>i 

Yii-Lin-p’en .-St (Ml Souls 1 FsAsct Ullambana 
in S^nstrit), 444 , J74rarj 
Yi> Sh :h run ..'If w; (53S AjH), K±,. HI? 

Tb&twtnd-Chitr&iit Esitty in tfegular anti Otnivs 
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